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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Instead of reprinting the " Dictionary of Difficulties " entire, 

r 

the Author thinks it sufficient to publish the present selection 
from that work, containing as it does, those parts which are 
absolutely necessary for the attainment of French Com- 
position. He hopes that in its present form this volume will 
be found adapted for Schools and Private Tuition. 
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INTEODUCTION TO THE FEEE EXERCISES. 



Having, in the Syntax given the rules necessary for 
the construction of sentences, we have made choice of the 
following pieces, with a view to initiate the learner into 
the practical part of the language, that is, Composition. 
The Free Exercises given in the Syntax, are of a simple, 
easy, and familiar style ; in this part we have endeavoured, 
by a gradual increase of difficulty, to bring the learner 
on to the highest species of style.* 

A few Hints on the Manner of setting about Translating the Free 

Exercises, 

1. Enough of the piece to be translated should be read attentively, 
in order that the translator may understand the style of the original, 
and, as much as possible, adapt his own to it. 

2. Next, he should endeavour to translate, not merely the words, 
but the sense. 

3. If the English sentence should happen to be idiomatic, or 
should contain inversions, it had better be turned into simple style,f 
still preserving the same meaning ; and in that state be translated. 

4. As English admits of more inversions and of longer sentences 
than French, the learner will usually find it safer and more conso- 
nant with the perspicuity of the French language, to divide the 
sentence, and make two in French. 

5. As the English language is chiefly derived from the Saxon, 
Latin, or French, each of these furnish the former ( with words which 
are often synonymous with each other. When, therefore, the 
learner does not know the French for an English word of Saxon 
origin, let him think of a synonyme to it; and that synouyme 
being found, will most likely put him in mind of the French 
word he is looking for. For instance: "to settle," (syn.) "to 
establish " — etablir, &c.J 

6. The words printed in italics, refer to a particular rule, or indi- 
cate that they must not be expressed literally in French, or even 
that they had better be left out. 

* This being the case, experience has since suggested to the 
Author that Notes, by way of assistance, would be useful. These 
observations will therefore be more upon Style than upon Grammar. 

f Unless the learner is forward enough to give the equivalent 
idiom in French. 

X It will also be advisable to consult the author's " French 
Synonymes." 

82 
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FREE EXERCISES: 

BEING A SELECTION OF ENGLISH PIECES; FORMING A SEQUEL TO 
THE FREE EXERCISES IN THE SYNTAX. 



EXTRACT FROM THE « VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.' 

I was 1 ever of opinion that the honest man who married and 
brought up a large a family, <*»# * more service than he who continued 
single* and only talked of population. From this motive 5 I had 
scarce taken orders a year before I began to think seriously of 
matrimony, and chose my wife as she did her wedding-gown — not 
for a fine glossy surface,* but such qualities as would wear well. 1 To 
do her justice, she was a good-natured, notable woman; 9 and as for 
education, there were few country ladies who could show more. 
She could read any • English book without much spelling ; but for 
pickling, 10 preserving 11 and cookery, 19 none could excel her. She 
prided herself 1S also upon 13 being an excellent contriver in house- 
keeping, 1 * though I could never find that we grew richer with all her 
contrivances. 15 

However, we loved each other tenderly, and our fondness increased 
as we grew old. There was in fact nothing that could make us angry 
with the world or each other. We had an elegant house, situate in 
a fine country, and a good neighbourhood. The year was spent 16 in 
moral or rural amusements, in visiting our rich neighbours, and re- 
lieving such as were poor. We had no revolutions to fear, nor 
fatigues to undergo ; all our adventures were by the fireside, and all 
our migrations from the blue bed to the brown. 



1 As the writer means that not 
only he was, but that he is still 
of opinion, it seems that I have 
ever been would be more correct,, 
answering, in French, to, J*ai 
toujours €t€ d'avis, &c. 

8 Nombreux. 

8 Bendre, . . • service. 

4 Hester garcon, or vivre dans 
le celibat. 

5 Aussi. 

6 he brillant de l'etoffe. 

' Qui garantissaient un bon user. 
8 Bonne mdnagere. 



9 Toute espece de. Gr., p. 78, 
notes; and 82, rule 210. 

10 Conserves. 

11 Confitures. 
19 La cuisine. 

13 Sepiquer de. 

14 Femme de menage des plus 
habiles. » 

15 Turn : " I never perceived 
that we became the richer (for 
it),"— en. 

16 When " to spend" is applied 
to money it is translated by de- 
penser; when to, time we use se 



FREE EXERCISES. 5 

As we lived near the road we often had the traveller 17 or stranger 
visit us, to taste our gooseberry wine, for which we had a great 
reputation ; and I profess, with the veracity of a historian, that I 
never knew one of them find fault with it. 19 Our cousins too, even 
to the fortieth remove, 19 all remembered their affinity, without any 
help from the Herald's Office,* and came very frequently to see us. 
Some of them did us no great honour by these claims of kindred';' as 
we had the blind, the maimed, and the halt amongst the number.- 1 
However, my wife always insisted that as they were the same flesh 
and blood, they should sit with us at the same table : so that if we 
had not very rich, we generally had very happy friends about us ; 
for this remark will hold good* 1 through life, that the poorer the guest 
the better pleased he is with being treated, and as some ** men gaze 
with admiration at the colour of a tulip, or the wings of a butterfly, 
so I was by nature an admirer of happy human faces. However, 
when any one of our relations was found to be a person of very bad 
character, a troublesome guest, or one we desired to get rid of,* 4 
upon his leaving my house I ever took care to lend him a riding-coat, 
a pair of boots, or sometimes a horse of small value, and I always 
had the satisfaction to find that he never took care to return them. 
By this the house was cleared** of such as we did not like, but never 
was the family of Wakefield known to turn the traveller or the poor 
dependent M out of doors. 

, Thus we lived for several years in a state of much happiness ; not 
but that we sometimes had those little rubs* 7 which Providence sends 
to enhance the value of its favours. My orchard** was often robbed 
by schoolboys, and my wife's custards plundered by the cats or the 
children. The squire would sometimes fall asleep in the most pa- 
thetic parts of my sermon, or his lady return my wife's civilities 
at church with a mutilated courtesy.* 9 But we soon got over the un- 
easiness caused by such accidents, and usually m three or four days 
began to wonder how they vexed us. 

My children, the offspring of temperance, as they™ were educated 
without softness, so they were at once well formed and healthy ; my 



passer. — Turn : " Spent itself." 
See " Idioms." 

17 This construction must be 
changed. 

18 See "Idioms." 

19 Digre'. 

*° Blazon, or Art he'raldique. 

* l Begin with " In the num- 
ber were," &c. 

89 Turn: "And this is a re- 
mark of which you will always 
feel the truth,"— just esse. 

23 De me me que, &c. ; or begin 



with the second member of the 
sentence: Pour moi, nahirelle- 
mentj'ai toujours aim€ % &c. 

* See tf Idioms." 

M D4barrass€. 

** Le pauvre malheureux, 

v ContrarHtes, contretemps. 

88 Turn this sentence by the 
active voice. 

29 Vhe reverence froide, or for- 
c€e, or e'court €e. 

80 Ay ant recu une education ex- 
empte de mollesse. 



FREE EXERCISES. 



sons hardy 31 and active, my daughters beautiful and blooming. 9 Our 
eldest son was named George, after his uncle, who left us ten thou- 
sand pounds. Our second child, a girl I intended to call after her 
aunt Grissel ; but my wife, who had lately been reading romances, 
insisted upon her being called Olivia. In less than another year * we 
had another daughter, and now M I was determined that Grissel 
should be her name; but a rich relation taking a fancy to stand 
godmother, the girl was by her directions called Sophia ; so that we 
had two romantic names in the family ; but I solemnly protest I 
had no hand in it, 26 Moses was our next, and, after an interval of 
twelve years, we had two sons more. 

It would be fruitless to deny my exultation, when I saw my little 
ones about me ; but the vanity and satisfaction of my wife were even 
greater than mine. When our visitors would 6ay, " Well, upon my 
word, Mrs. Primrose, you have the finest children in the whole 
country." "My neighbour," she would answer, "they are as 38 
Heaven made them, handsome enough if they be good enough ; for 
handsome is, that handsome does." And then she would bid the 
girls hold up their heads, who, to conceal*? nothing, were certainly 
very handsome. Mere outside appearance is so very trifling a cir- 
cumstance to me, that I scarce should have remembered to mention 
it, had it not been a general topic of conversation, in the country. 

• ••••••• 

My eldest son, George, was bred 9 at Oxford, as I intended 9 him 
for one of the learned professions. My second boy, Moses, whom I 
designed for 40 business* 1 received a sort of miscellaneous education 4 * 
at home. But it is needless to attempt describing the particular 
characters of young people that had seen but little of the world. In 
short, a family likeness 43 prevailed 44 through all; and, properly 
speaking, they had but one character — that of being all equally 
generous, simple and inoffensive. 

• •••••«• 

It was now near midnight when I came to knock at my door ; all 
was still and silent — my heart dilated 45 with unutterable happiness, 
when, to my amazement, I saw the house bursting out into a blaze of 



31 Vigoureux. 

32 Frais. 

33 Turn: " Before the end of 
the year." 

34 Cest ahrs que. 

35 Que je n'y ftaispour rien. 

36 Ceque. 

*7 Pour ne rien cacher 9 or Pour 

tout dire. 

38 Etudier, or Faire ses eludes, 

39 Destiner d. 

40 Que je comptais mettre. 

41 Translate " business " in 



general, by affaires, in the plu- 
ral ; and one transaction by une 
affaire. 

42 Uhe sorte d'eclucation mixte. 
The word mixte means not only 
" composed of different kinds," 
but, " partaking of several na- 
tures." 

43 Air de famille. 

44 Re'gner. 

46 Turn this verb into the ac- 
tive voice by making "happi- 
ness " the nominative. 



FREE EXERCISES. 



fire,* 6 and every aperture red with conflagration ! I gave a loud 
convulsive outcry, and fell upon the pavement insensible. This 
alarmed my son, who had till this been asleep, and he, perceiving 
the flames, instantly awaked my wife and daughter, and all running 
out, naked, and wild with apprehension^ recalled me to life with their 
anguish. But it was only to objects of new terror J 8 for the flames had 
by this time® caught the roof of our dwelling, part after part con- 
tinuing to fall tn, 50 while the family stood with silent agony 61 looking 
on as if they enjoyed the blaze. / gazed upon M them a and upon 
it 64 by turns, 6 * and then looked round me for my two little ones ; 
but they were not to be seen. "Oh misery! 66 Where," cried I, 
"where are my little ones?" "They are burnt to death*? in the 
flames," said my wife calmly, " and I will die with them." That 
moment I heard the cry of the babes within, who were just awoke by 
the fire, and 68 nothing could have stopped me. '* Where, where are 
my children ?" cried I, rushing through the flames, and bursting 
the door of the chamber in which they were confined. " Where are 
my little ones ? ,? " Here, dear papa, here we are," cried they to- 

fither, while the flames were just catching the bed where they lay. 
caught them both in my arms, and conveyed them through the fire 
as fast as possible, while, just as I was going out, the root sunk in. 
" Now," cried I, holding up my children, " now let the flames burn 
on, and all my possessions perish! 59 Here they are, I have saved my 
treasure, and we shall be happy." We kissed our little darlings a 
thousand times ; they clasped us round the neck, 90 and seemed to share 
our transports, while their mother laughed and wept by turns. 
I now stood a calm spectator 61 of the flames, and after some time 



46 Je vois un jet de flamme 
s'&lancer de la maison, following 
the same construction in the ac- 
tive voice : " and the conflagra- 
tion (incendie) redden all the 
apertures." The learner will 
perceive that the present tense, 
in this passage, is, in French, 
preferable to the past. 
, * Elf art. 

48 Turn : " But it was only to 
contemplate a new scene of ter- 
ror (effroi)." 

49 Avaient, or venaient de — 
11 caught " may be expressed by 
gagner, or atteindre. 

60 Tomber might do, but crouler 
is the word generally made use 
of to express the " falling " or 
" crumbling down " of a wall, 
&c, "all the parts fell one 
after another." 



61 Immobile, muette. " Stood " 
need not be expressed. 

5S Mes regards se portaient. 

88 Elle (lafamille). 

54 Vincendie. 

66 Tour-d-tour. 

66 Malheur t 

V Morts. 

68 "And" had better not be 
expressed ; it would weaken the 
expression. 

* 9 " Let the flames devour all 
I possess." 

80 Les bras posse's autour de 
notre cou. 

b 61 It is a favourite construc- 
tion, in French, to begin with 
the adjective, or participle past, 
&c, referring to the nominative 
of the sentence, and then to pro- 
ceed with the nominative and 
the verb : — Immobile devant Vin- 



8 FREE EXERCISES. 

began to perceive that my arm to the shoulder was scorched in a ter- 
rible manner. It was, therefore, out of my power to give my son any 
assistance, either in attempting to save our goods, or preventing the 
flames spreading to our corn. By this time the neighbours tcere 
alarmed,™ and came running to our assistance ; but all they could do 
was to stand, like us, spectators of the calamity. My goods, among 
which were the notes which I had reserved for my daughters' fortunes, 
were entirely consumed except a box with some papers, that stood in 
the kitchen, and two or three things more of little consequence, which 
my son brought away in the beginning. The neighbours contributed, 
however, what they could to lighten our distress. They brought us 
clothes, and furnished one of our outhouses with kitchen utensils : so 
that by daylight ° 3 we had another, though a wretched dwelling to 
retire to. My honest next-door 6 * neighbour and his children were 
not the least assiduous ffi in providing us with everything necessary, 
and offering** whatever consolation untutored benevolence® could 
suggest. 



COUNTRY ESQUIRES IN 1685. 

TAKEN FROM THOMAS BABINGTON MAGAULAY's HI8TORY OF ENGLAND. 

These gregarious habits 1 had no small share in forming the character 
of the Londoner of that age. He was indeed a different being from 
the rustic Englishman. There was not then the intercourse which 
now exists between the two classes. Only very great men were in 
the habit of dividing the year between town and country. Few 
esquires came to the capital thrice in their lives ; nor was it yet the 
practice of all citizens in easy circumstances to breathe the fresh air 
of the fields and sea-breezes during some weeks of every summer. A 
cockney, 2 in a rural village, was stared at as much as if he had 
intruded into a kraal of Hottentots. On the other hand* when the 
lord of a Lincolnshire or Shropshire manor appeared in Fleet-street, 
he was as easily detected from the resident population as a Turk or a 
Lascar. His dress, his gait, his accent, the manner in which he 
stared 4 at the shops, stumbled into the gutter, ran against the porters, 
and stood under the waterspouts, marked him as an excellent subject 
for the operations of sxoindlers * and banterers* Bullies 7 jostled him 

cendie, je le contemplais <fun air l Cette habitude de viore en so- 

calrne. ciete. 

<* " The alarm spread," &c. * Un badaud. 

" Au lever du soieiL • De mime aussi. 

64 Need not be expressed. * R se tenait tout ebaubi, or 

65 Empress*. la bouche beante dewmt les, See. 
m Prodiguer, domner. * Chevaliers (Tindmtrie. 

•7 BienveUlance naturelle. 6 Des mauvais plaisants. 

1 7 Des especes de spadassins. 



FEES EXERCISES. 9 

who the kennel* hackney-coachmen splashed him from head to foot, 
thieves explored with perfect security the huge pockets of his horse- 
man's coat, while he stood entranced by 8 the splendour^ of the Lord- 
Mayor's show. Money^iroppers, 1 * sore from the cart's tail, 11 intro- 
duced themselves to Aim, 13 and appeared to him the most honest, 
friendly gentlemen that he had ever seen. If he asked his way la 
to St. James's, his informants u sent him to Mile-end. If he went 
into a shop, he was instantly discerned to be a fit purchaser of every- 
thing that nobody else would buy ; tS of second-hand embroidery, 1 * copper 
rings, and watches that would not go. If he rambled into any 
fashionable coffee-house, he became a mark for the insolent derision 
of fops, and the grave waggeries of Templars. Enraged and mortified, 
he soon returned to his mansion, and there, in the homage of his 
tenants, and the conversation of his boon companions^ 7 found conso- 
lation for the vexations and humiliations which he had under- 
gone. There he once more felt himself a great man ; and he saw 
nothing above him, except when, at the assizes, he took his seat on 
the bench, near the judges, or when, at the muster of the militia, he 
saluted the lord-lieutenant. 



EXTRACT FROM ' I VANHOE.' 

SIR W. SCOTT. 

All eyes were turned to see the new champion whom these sounds 
announced ; and no sooner were the barriers opened, than he paced 
into 1 the lists. 

As far as could be judged of a man sheathed in armour, the new 
adventurer did not greatly exceed the middle size, and seemed to be 
rather slender than strongly made. His suit of armour * was formed 
of steel, richly inlaid with 3 gold, and the device on his shield was a 
young oak, pulled up by the roots,* with the Spanishword ' Desdichado ;' 

8 Le coudoyaient de maniere l8 Propre a acheter le rebut de 
d le pousser dans le ruisseau. la boutique. 

9 Etait en extase d la vue de, 16 Telles que des broderies d'oc- 
&c. " Show," cortege. casion, &c. 

10 De mis&ables escrocs. l7 Joyeux compagnons. 

11 Encore souffrant (Tavoir e"U 

fouettds £ la queue dune charrette. | 

18 Avprfa de lux. 

18 The interrogative form en- 
livens the style. Demandait-il, l Entrer a pas lents .... dans 
or fil demandait qu'on lui indiqudt la lice, 
le chemvn de, &c. s Sa cuirasse. 

14 On, or la personne d qui il 8 Damasqume" en. 

s'adressait. 4 Dtracmer. 

b3 



10 



FREE EXERCISES. 



signifying * Disinherited. He was mounted 9 on a gallant black horse ? 
and, as he passed through 8 the lists, he gracefully sainted the prince 
and the ladies, by lowering his lance. The dexterity with which he 
managed 9 his steed, and something of youthful grace which he displayed 
in his manner,™ won him ll the favour of all the multitude, which some 
of the lower classes expressed, by crying : — " Tonch Ralph de 
Vipont's shield, touch the Hospitaller's shield ; he has the least sure 
seat — he is your cheapest bargain /" B 

The champion, moving onward amid these well-meant hints, as- 
cended ,9 the platform by the sloping " alley, which led to it from the 
lists, and, to the astonishment of all present, riding straight up to 
the * central pavilion, struck with the sharp end ,fl of his spear the 
shield of Brian de Bois-Guilbert, until it rang again. 13 All stood 
astonished at his presumption, but none more than the redoubted 
knight whom he had thus defied to mortal combat. 

"Have you confessed yourself, brother/' said the Templar, "and 
have you heard mass this 'morning, that 18 you peril your life so 
frankly?" 

"lam fitter to meet death 19 than thou art," answered the Disin- 
herited Knight ; for by this name the stranger had recorded himself 90 
in the tournay. 

" Then take your place in the lists," said de Bois-Guilbert, " and 
look your, last upon the sun; 91 for this night thou shalt sleep in 
Paradise." 

" Gramercy for thy courtesy," replied the Disinherited Knight ; 
" and, to requite it, I advise thee to take a fresh horse and a new 
lance, for, by my honour, you will need both." 

Having expressed himself 9 * thus confidently, he reined his horse 
backward 99 down the slope 9 * which he had ascended, and compelled 



»> 



6 Turn: "which signifies, 
or by " that is to say." 

8 Turn by the active voice, 
that is, " he mounted a," &c. 

7 Galant has quite a different 
signification. Say, un superbe 
cheval now*. 

8 "To cross" or "to pass 
through," are usually translated 
by traverser. 

9 Conduire. 

10 " Quelquechose d'aimable et 
de courtois dans ses manieres 9 

gw»," & c » 

11 Valoir d . . . . quelqu'un. 

12 Turn " He is the one of 
whom you will have the best 
bargain." Cest, &c. 

19 Monter. — Ascendre is scarce- 



ly used but when applied to a 
balloon. 

M Enpente. 

16 AUer droit a. 

16 Lefer. 

17 De maniere a le faire rdson- 
ner. 

18 Use a pronoun to join the 
two phrases thus: tot, or vous 
qui oses f or osez exposer ainsi, 
&c. 

19 Turn: "I am better pre- 
pared." 

80 Se faire inscrire. 
91 Turn: "Look at the sun 
for the last time." 

22 Aprks avoir ainsi parte, &c. 
B Faire descendre a reculons. 
84 Le long de la pente. 
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him in the same manner to move backward through the lists* till he 
reached the northern extremity, -where he remained stationary, in 
expectation of his antagonist. This feat of horsemanship* again at- 
tracted the applause of the multitude. 

However incensed at his adversary, for v the precautions which he 
recommended, Brian de Bois-Guilbert did not neglect the advice, for 
his honour was too nearly concerned to permit his neglecting any 
means which might insure victory over his presumptious opponent. 
He changed his horse for a fresh one of great strength and spirit He 
ohose a new and tough spear, lest the wood of the former might have 
been strained • in the previous encounters he had sustained. Lastly, 
he laid aside his shield, which had received some little damage?* and 
received another from his squires. His first had only borne the device 
of his order, representing two knights riding upon one horse, an 
emblem expressive of the original 90 humility and poverty of the 
Templars— qualities which they had since exchanged for the arro- 
gance and wealth that finally occasioned* 1 their suppression. Bois- 
Guilbert's new shield bore a raven in full flight* holding, in its claws 
a skull, and bearing the motto, Gare le Corbeau. 

When the champions stood opposed to each other at the two extre- 
mities of the lists, the public expectation was strained to the highest 
pitch." Few augured the possibilty w that the encounter could terminate 
well for the Disinherited Knight; yet his courage and gallantry 
secured the general good wishes of the spectators. 

The trumpets had no sooner given the signal, than the champions 
vanished from their posts with the speed of lightning, and closing in 
the centre of the lists with the shock of a thunder-bolt, the lances 
burst into shivers up to the very grasp, and it seemed at the moment 
that the knight had fallen, for the shock had made each horse recoil 
backwards upon its hams,™ The address of the riders recovered their 
steeds by use of the bridle and spur, and having glared w on each 
other for an instant, with eyes that seemed to flash fire through the 
bars of their visors, 3 * each made a demi-volte, and, retiring to the 
extremity of the lists, received a fresh lance from the attendants. 



83 Traverser, or parcourir la lice 
a reculons. 

86 Cette preuve d'adresse dans 
Part de Vequitation. 

27 De Bois-Guilbert was not 
incensed against the precautions, 
but against the boldness of his an- 
tagonist; therefore say, de la 
hardicsse avec laquelle son adver- 
saire lui avait conseilU de prendre 
des, &c. 

28 Affaibli. 

29 Etre endommage'. 



80 Primitif. 

31 Qui finirent par amener, &c. 

88 Volant a tire d'ailes. 

33 L'impatience des spectateurs 
fut port€e au comble. 

34 Presque personne riesp&rait 
que le combat put, &c. 

35 Avaient fait plier les che- 
vaux sur lews j arrets, 

36 Regarder, 

87 "To flash fire," lancer le 
feu, or ftinceler — "through," d 
tracers — leurs visieres. 
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A loud shout ** from the spectators, waving of scarfs and handker- 
chiefs, and general acclamations, attested the interest taken by the 
spectators in this encounter ; the most equal as well as the best per* 
formed which had graced the day. Bat no sooner had the knights 
resumed their stations than the clamour ** of applause was hushed 
into a silence so deep and so dead that it seemed that the multitude 
were afraid even to breathe. 

A few minutes' pause having been allowed that the combatants 
and their horses might recover breath, 40 Prince John, with truncheon, 
signed to the trumpets to sound the onset.* 1 The champions a second 
time sprang from their stations and closed in the centre of the lists, 
with the same speed, the same dexterity, the same violence, but not 
the same equal fortune as before. 

In this second encounter, the Templar aimed at the centre of his 
antagonist's shield, and struck it so fair* 1 and forcibly that his spear 
went to shivers, and the Disinherited Knight reeled in his saddle.* 3 
On the other hand, that champion had from the beginning of his 
career, directed the point of his spear towards Bois-Guilbert's shield, 
but changing his aim almost in the moment of encounter, 44 he 
addressed 4 * it to the helmet, a mark more difficult to hit, but which, 
if attained^ ** rendered the shock more irresistible. Yet, even at this 
disadvantage, the Templar sustained his high reputation, and had 
not the girths of his saddle* 1 burst 48 he might not have been un- 
horsed.* 9 As it chanced, however* saddle, horse, and man, rolled on 
the ground under a cloud of dust. 

To extricate himself from the stirrups and fallen steed was to the 
Templar scarce the work 9I of a moment ; and stung with madness, both 
at his disgrace, and at the acclamations with which it was hailed by 
the spectators, he drew his sword and waved it in defiance of his con- 
queror. The Disinherited Knight sprang from his seat, and also un- 
sheathed his sword. The marshals of the field, however,** spurred their 
horses between them, and reminded them that the laws of the tourna- 
ment did not, on the present occasion, permit this species of encounter. 

"We shall meet again 53 I trust," said the Templar, casting a 



88 Des acclamations unanimes. 

39 Turn : " A profound silence 
succeeded those clamours, and," 
&c. 

40 Eeprendre haleine. 

41 Sonner la charge. 

42 Juste. 

48 Plia en arriere sur la croupe 
de son cheval. 
** Choc. 
46 Dirigea. 

46 Lorsqu'on Vatteignait ren- 
dait le coup, &c. 

47 La sangle. 



48 Se rompre. 

*» Demonte. 

50 Quoigu'il en soit. 

« Uaffaire. 

52 This next sentence will be 
better connected with the pre- 
ceding by means of the conjunc- 
tion mats; thus, mais les mare- 
chaux arriverent, or vinrent, d 
toute bride, or bride abattue, 
&c. 

68 As se rencontrer implies 
chance, it is better, here to use 
se revoir. 
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resentful glance at his antagonist ; " and where there are none to 
separate us." 

" If we do not," said the Disinherited Knight, " the fault shall not 
be mine. On foot, or horseback, with spear, with axe, or with 
sword, I am alike ready to encounter thee."* 

More and angrier 66 words would have been exchanged, but the 
marshals, crossing their lances betwixt them, compelled them to 
separate. The Disinherited Knight returned to his first station, and 
Bois-Guilbert to his tent, where he remained for the rest of the day 
in the agony of despair. 69 

Without alighting from his horse, thecomqueror called for a bowl 
of wine, and opening the beaver, or lower part *? of his helmet, 
announced that he quaffed it " to all true English hearts, and to the 
confusion of foreign tyrants." He then commanded his trumpeter 
to sound a defiance to the challengers, 66 and desired a herald to an- 
nounce to them that he should make no election, but was willing to 
encounter them in the order in which they pleased to advance against 
him. 

The gigantic Front-de-Bceuf, armed in sable armour, was the first 
who took the field 69 He bore on a white shield a black bull's head, 
half-defaced by the numerous encounters which he had undergone, 
and bearing the arrogant motto, " Cave, adsum." Over this cham- 
pion, the Disinherited Knight obtained a slight but decisive advan- 
tage. Both champions broke their lances fairly, 60 but Front-de- 
Bceuf, who lost his stirrup in the encounter, was adjudged to have the 
disadvantage. 

In the stranger's third encounter, with Sir Philip de Malvoisin, he 
was equally successful, striking 61 that baron so forcibly on the casque, 
that the laces 92 of the helmet broke, and Malvoisin 66 only saved 
from falling by being unhelmeted, was declared vanquished like his 
companions. 

In his fourth encounter, with De Grandmesnil, the Disinherited 
Knight showed as much courtesy as he had hitherto evinced courage 
and dexterity. De Grandmesnil's hurse, which was young and 
violent, 6 * reared and plunged 66 in the course of the career so as to dis- 



54 Se mesurer contre quelqu'un, 
se battre avec, combattre. 

66 This phrase must be turned: 
such as, u the quarrel would not 
have ended with these words/' 
&c. 

M En proie d la rage et au 
ddsespoir. 

67 Partie inf&rieure. 
18 Un defi aux tenans. 

69 Descendre, or entrer 9 or se 
presenter dans Varene. 



90 Egalement. 

01 Change the tense. 

m Courroies. 

° The remainder of this sen- 
tence may be translated by, " and 
his head remained uncovered ; 
which spared him the shame of 
being dismounted" — the other 
part having already been men- 
tioned. 

84 Fougueux. 

66 Caracola et se cobra. 
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turb the rider** aimf* and the stranger, declining V to take the advan- 
tage which • this accident afforded him, raised his lance, wad passing 
his* antagonist without touching him, wheeled™ his horse and rode 
again to his own end of the lists, offering his antagonist, by a herald, 
the chance of a second encounter J 1 This De Grandmesnil declined, 
avowing himself vanquished, as much by courtesy as by the address 
of his opponent. 

Ralph de Vipont summed 7 s the list of the stranger's triumphs, 
being™ hurled to the ground? 4 with such force, that the blood gushed 
from? 6 his nose, and from his mouth, and he was borne senseless 76 
from the lists. 7 ? 

The acclamations of thousands applauded the unanimous award? 9 
of the prince and marshals, announcing w the day's honours to the 
Disinherited Knight 



EXTRACT FROM THE COMEDY OF ' THE GOOD-NATURED 

MAN.' 

By O. Goldsmith. 

CROAKER AND HONEYWOOD. 

Croaker. A pleasant morning to you, 1 Mr. Honey wood, and many 
of them? How is this ? You look shockingly to-day, my dear friend. 
I hope this weather does not affect your spirits? To be sure, if this 
weather continues — / say nothing* --but Heaven send 6 we be all better 
this day three months. 



86 Turn: "So much so (tene- 
ment que) that it was impossible 
for him to use his lance." 

w " Unwilling to." 

68 Profiter de, or tirer avan- 
tage de. 

69 Passer devout, or d coU de, 
or la fit passer (la lance) par- 
dessus son casque. 

70 Faire tourner. 

71 Course. 

72 Completer. . 

73 French phraseology re- 
quires that a new sentence 
should be begun ; avoiding also 
the frequent repetition of the 
gerund. 

74 Renverse de son cheval. 
76 Sortir par. 

76 Prwe de tout sentiment. 

77 Arene. Consult the har- 



mony of the sentence in placing 
it. 

78 Declaration. 

79 Turn: "That the Disin- 
herited Knight had gained, or 
carried away (remporte), the 
honours of the day.' 



>y 



1 By way of greeting each 
other when meeting, the French 
use bon jour and bon soir, not 
bon matin. 

3 This might be turned into, 
" 1 hope I see you in good 
health," &c. 

8 Ne vous attriste pas. 

4 Mais je ne veux rien dire. 

5 Que le del fosse que les 
choses aUlent mieux oVici d trots 
mois. 
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Honeywood. I heartily concur in the wish, Mr. Croaker, though, I 
own, not in your apprehension. 

Cro. May be not. Indeed, what signifies what weather we hare 
in a country going to rain like ours ? 6 Taxes rising J trade falling, 
money flying out of the kingdom, and foreigners swarming into it 
to eat us up, and pervert our morals and religion. 

Hon. They will scarcely pervert you and me. 

Cro, May be not. Indeed what signifies whom they pervert in a 
country that has scarce any religion to lose ? I am afraid for our 
families. 

Hon, I have no apprehension for the ladies, I assure you. 

Cro. May be not. Indeed, what signifies whether they be per- 
verted or not. The women in my time were good for something. I 
have seen a lady dressed 9 from top to toe in her own manufacture 
formerly ; but now-a-days not anything about them is of their own 
manufacture except their faces. 

Hon, But although these faults may be practised abroad, you don't 
find them at home : there, at least, a due respect for your authority 
prevents them. 

Cro, Ah ! my dear friend, you know but little of my authority at 
home. People think, indeed, because they see me come out in a 
morning thus with a pleasant face? and to make my friends merry, 
that all is well within.™ But I have cares that would break a heart of 
stone, 11 My wife has so ! * encroached on every one of my privileges 
that I am now no more than a mere lodger in my own house. 

Hon, But a little spirit 13 exerted on your side might, perhaps, 
restore your authority. 

Cro, No, though I had * 4 the spirit w of a lion. I do rouse some- 
times: but what then? ,fl always haggling?! haggling. A man is tired 
of getting the better before his wife is tired of losing the victory. 

Hon. It is a melancholy consideration, indeed, that our chief com' 
forts 18 often produce our greatest anxieties, and that an increase of 
our possessions is but an inlet* 9 to new disquietudes. 

Cro. Ah ! my dear friend, those were 70 the very words of poor Dick 
Doleful to me not a week before he made an end with himself. 
Indeed, Mr. Honeywood, I never see you but you put me in mind of 

6 Oomme celui~ci. u Pasmimequandfauraist&c. 

I Ou les impdts ne font qu'aug- li Le courage. 

menter. And so on with the M Eh bien, quel en est le 

rest. rfsultat f 

8 Qui portait un habiUement '? Ibujours se chamailler. The 
de sa, &c. second " haggling " need not be 

9 Le visage rayonnant. expressed. 

10 Que tout va bien dans mon ' 8 Ce qui devrait Ore notre 
interieur. plus douce consolation. 

II Rocher. n Uhe source de nouveUes in 
19 Tellement. quietudes. 

»» Fermeti. . » Telles itaient, &c. 



16 FREE EXERCISES. 

poor Dick. Ah I there was merit neglected for you ! And bo true a 
friend: we loved each other for thirty years, and yet he never asked 
me to lend him a single farthing. 

Hon. Pray, what could induce him to commit so rash an act at 
last? 

Cro. I don't know ; some people were malicious enough to say it 
was keeping company with me, because we used to meet now and. 
then, and open our hearts to each other. To be sure I loved to hear 
him talk, and he loved to hear me talk. Poor Dick ! He used to say 
that Croaker rimed to joker ; and so we used to laugh. 21 

Bon. His fate affects me. 

Cro. Ay, he grew sick of this miserable life, where we do nothing 
but eat and grow hungry, dress and undress, get up and lie down : 
while reason, that should watch like a nurse ** by our side, mils 
asleep as fast as we do. 

Hon. To say truth, if we compare that part of life which is to come 
by *" that which is past, the prospect * is hideous. 

Cro. Life at the greatest and best ** i6 but a froward child, that 
must be coaxed and humoured 96 till it falls asleep, and then all the 
care is over. 

Hon. Very true, sir ; nothing can exceed the vanity of our exist- 
ence but v the folly of our prusuits. 88 We wept when we came into 
the world, and every day tells us why. 

Cro. Ah, my dear friend, it is a perfect satisfaction to be miserable 
with you. My son shall not lose the benefit of such fine conver- 
sation. I'll just step home for him : I am willing to show him so much 
seriousness in one " scarce older than himself. And what if 30 I 
bring my last letter to the Gazetteer on the increase and progress of 
earthquakes ? It will amuse us, I promise you. I tttere 8l prove 
that the earthquake is coming to pay us a visit from Lisbon to the 
Canary Islands, from the Canary Islands to Palmyra, from Palmyra 
to Constantinople, and from Constantinople to London. 

81 Et voila comme nous aimions v Excepte, or si ce n'est. 

a nous dgayer. ** Occupations. 

** Garde-malade, • Lui montrer quit est possible 

88 J/apris. de trouver de la reflexion dans une 

84 La perspective. persorme d pen pres de son dge. 
84 Quelque agreeable qu'elle w Et que dira~t-on. 

puisse etre, or d tout prendre, la 81 Dans cette lettre. 

vie, &c 

88 Lui passer ses humeurs t set — — 

caprices. 
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EXTRACT FROM « THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL/ l 

r, b. sheridan. 

Charles Surface, Sib Oliver Surface, Moses, and Careless. 

Charles 8, Walk in, gentlemen ; pray walk in — here they are, 
the family of the Surfaces, up to the Conquest. 

Sir 0. And in my opinion, a * goodly collection. 

Charles S. Ay, ay, these 8 are done in the true spirit of portrait 
painting* Not like the works of yonr modern Raphaels. No, no ; 
the merit of these is in the inveterate likeness — all * stiff and awk- 
ward as the originals, and like 6 nothing in human nature besides. 

Sir 0, Ah I We 7 shall never see such figures of men again. 

Charles S. I hope not. — Well, you see, Master Premium, what a 
domestic character I am; 9 here I sit of an evening surrounded bv 
my family. — But, come, get to your pulpit, 9 Mr. Auctioneer ; '° 
here's an old gouty chair* 1 of my grandfather's will answer the 
purpose. 12 

Care. Come, begin — A-going, a-going, a-going ! 1S 

Charles S. Bravo, Careless ! — Well here's my great uncle, Sir 
Richard Raveline, a u marvellous good general in his day, I assure 
you. He served in all the Duke of Marlborough's wars, and got 
that cut li over w his eye at the battle of Malplaquet. — What say you, 
Mr. Premium ? look at him— there's a hero, enveloped in wig and 
regimentals, as a general should be. — What do you bid I 17 

Sir 0. [Aside to Moses.] Bid him speak. 



1 Ecole de la Medisance. 

9 In cases of this kind turn : 
" It is a goodly," &c. (belle). 

8 As the word portraits is un- 
derstood, but has not been ex- 
pressed at all, it is better to say 
ces portraits. 

* The word " spirit," in this 
sense, has not its correspondent 
one in French ; therefore turn : 
" With all the force and vigour 
which the art of painting the 
portrait requires." And as 
the nominative, "the art of," 
&c, is longer than the verb 
" requires " {exige) it should go 
last. 

* In French, there is a verb 
wanted to introduce this observa- 
tion. 



6 Turn : " Therefore (aussi) 
have they no resemblance with — 
any other object." 

* On, &c. 

8 Turn: "How much I am 
attached to the domestic life." 

9 Bureau. 

10 Monsieur le commissaire pri- 
seur. 

11 Turn " Here is an old chair 
which my grandfather used 
when he hud the gout." 

12 Turn : " Seems to be made 
on purpose" (expres pour V oc- 
casion). 

13 line, deux, trois, adjuge! 

14 See note 2. 

15 Balafre. 

18 Au-dessus de. 
17 Offrir. 
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Moses. Mr. Premium would have you speak. 

Charles 8. Why, then, he shall have him for ten pounds, and 
I'm sure that's not dear for a staff-officer™ 

Sir 0, Heaven deliver me ! his famous uncle Richard for ten 
pounds ! [.dwfe.] — Very well, Sir, I'll take him at that. 

Charles 8. Careless, knock down my uncle Richard} 9 Here now 
is a maiden sitter of his, 30 my great Aunt Deborah ; done by Kneller 
in his best manner, and esteemed a very formidable likeness. There 
she is, you see, a 21 shepherdess feeding her flock. — You shall have 
her for five pounds — the sheep are worth the money. 

Sir 0. Ah! poor Deborah! a woman who set such value on 
herself ! [Aside.}— Five pounds ten — she is mine. 

Charles 8. Knock down my Aunt Deborah, Careless ! This, now 
is a grandfather of my mother's, a learned judge, well known on the 
western circuit.* — What do you rate him at, Moses ? 

Moses. Four guineas. 

Charles 8. Four guineas!— Faith! 9 you don't bid the price of 
the wig. — Mr. Premium, you have more respect for the woolsack ; * 
do let us knock his lordship down at fifteen. 

Sir 0. By all means. 

Care. Gone! 36 

Charles S. And there are two brothers of his, William and Walter 
Blunt, Esquires, both members of parliament, and noted speakers : ** 
and what's very extraordinary, I believe this is the first time they 
were ever bought or sold. 

Sir 0. That is very extraordinary, indeed ! I'll take them at 
your own price*? for the honour of parliament. 

Care. Well said, little Premium! — ril knock them down 38 at 
forty. 

Charles 8. Here is a jolly felfow 29 — I don't know, what relation, 
but he was mayor of Norwich ; take him at eight pounds. 

Sir 0. Six will do 3° for the mayor. 

Charles S. Come, make it guineas,* 1 and I throw in 33 the two 
aldermen there into the bargain. 82 

Sir 0. They are mine. 

Charles S. Careless, knock down the mayor and aldermen.— But 
we shall be all day retailing in this manner ; do let us deal whole- 



man 



18 Officier $ elite. 

19 A dix livres sterling 
oncle Richard. Adjuge"! 

20 Sa scBur qui est restee fille. 

21 En bergere, faisant paUre 
son troupeau. 

22 Dans U circuit de Vouest. 

23 Comment! 

24 Barreau. 
* Adjuge"! 
26 Orateur. 



% Turn : " You have only to 
mention (dire) your price." 

28 Je les mets d, &c. 

29 Uh bon-vivant. 

30 Turn: "suffice." 

81 Turn: "We will say six 
guineas instead of." 

32 Turn: "And I will give 
you the aldermen into the bar- 
gain (par-dessus le marche).' 
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sale. What say you, little Premium ?— Give me three hundred 
pounds, and take the rest in the lump. 

Care. Ay, ay, 88 that will be the best way. 

Sir 0. Well, well, anything to accommodate you ; M — they are 
mine. But there is one portrait which you have always passed 
over. 96 

Care. What, that ill-looking little fellow* aver the settee? 

Sir 0. Yes, sir, I mean that, though I don't think him so ill- 
looking a little fellow, by any means. 

Charles S. What, that r Oh, that's my uncle Oliver ; 'twas done 
before he went to India. 

Care. Your uncle Oliver ! — Then you'll never be friends, Charles. 
That now, to me is as stern a looking rogue as ever I saw : an 
unforgiving *J eye, and a disinheriting countenance 1 K an inveterate 
knave, depend on't. — Don't you think so, little Premium ? 

Sir 0. Upon my word, sir, I do not ; — I think it as honest a 
looking face as any in the room, dead or alive ; — but I suppose 
Uncle Oliver goes with the rest of the lumber ? 

Charles S. No, indeed, I'll not part with my poor uncle Oliver. The 
poor old fellow has been very good to me ; and I'll keep his picture 
while I have a room to put it in. 

Sir 0. The rogue is my nephew, after all ! [Aside."] — But, sir, 
I have somehow taken a fancy* to that picture. 

Charles S. I am sorry for it, for you certainly shall not have 
it. Why, have you not enough of them ? 

Sir 0. I forgive him everything. [Aside."] — But, sir, when I take 
a whim in my head, 40 I don't value money. 41 I'll give you as much for 
that as for all the rest. 

Charles S. Don't tease me, master broker ; I tell you I will not 
part with it, and there is an end of it. 

Sir 0. How like his father the dog is ! [Aside.]— Well, well, I 
have done. I never perceived it before, but I think I never saw such 
a resemblance, [\4stcfe").— Here is a draught 4 * for your sum. 

Charles S. Why, it is for *■ eight hundred pounds. 

Sir 0. You will not let'Sir Oliver go ? 

Charles S. By Heavens ) no ! I tell you once more. 

Sir 0. Then never mind the difference, 44 we'll balance 46 that another 

38 Oui, mafoi. *° Quand je me mets une chose 

34 Je le veux bien si cela vous en tete. 

arrange. 41 Je ne regarde pas d I'ar- 

35 Par-dessus lequel vous avez gent. 



43 Uhbon. 
38 Comment, celui-la au visage * De. 

rifrogni. ** Ne potions pas de la dif- 

87 Inexorable. ference. 

38 Un visage a ddsheriter. ** Nous verrons cela une autre 

39 Si j'ai un caprice pour ce fois. 
portrait. 
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time ; but you give me your hand on the bargain. Yon are an honest 
fellow, Charles. I beg pardon, sir, for being so free. Come Moses. 

Charles S. Faith, this is a whimsical old fellow. 4 * Bat hark'ee, 
Premium, you'll prepare lodgings for these gentlemen. 

Sir 0. Yes, I'll send for them in a day or two. 

Charles S. But hold ; do send a genteel conveyance for them* 7 for I 
assure you, they were most of them used to ride in their own carriages. 

Sir 0. I will, I will— for all but Oliver. 

Charles S. Ay, all but little Nabob. 

Sir 0. You are fixed on that f 48 

Charles S. Peremptorily. 

Sir 0. A dear extravagant rogue ! {Aside.] — Good day ! Come, 
Moses. Let me hear now who dares call you profligate. 



A SOLILOQUY ON THE DESTINY OF MAN. 

Fancy a man 1 walking in some retired field, far from noise, and free 
from prejudice, to debate this matter with himself, and then judge 
whether such meditations as these would not be reasonable : — " I 
think I may be sure that neither the vegetable tribe, 2 that stone, that 
flower, that tree, have any reflex thoughts ; nor do the sensitive ani- 
mals — that sheep, that ox, seem to have any such thing, or but in 
the lowest degree, and but in respect of present objects only. They 
do not reason nor discourse. I may, therefore, certainly pretend to 
be something much above all these things. I not only apprehend and 
consider these external objects acting at present upon my nerves, but 
• have ideas raised within myself of a higher order, and many ,** I can 
not only represent to myself things that are, or have been, but deduce 
many others from them, make excursions into futurity, 4 and foresee 
much of what will be, or at least may be ; by strict thinking, 5 I had 
almost said,* get into another world beforehand; and, whether I 
shall live in some other state after death or not, I am certainly a being 
capable of such an expectation/ and cannot but be solicitous about it f 
none of which things 9 can be said of those clods or those brutes. Can 



48 Drdle tf original. 

47 Uhe voiture qui 
tenable. 

48 (Test bien resolu. 



soit con' 



1 As you read this first sen- 
tence, you perceive these words : 
" free from prejudice ;" which, 
describing "man," ought to 
come immediately after it. 



* Le rtkjne vegetal. 

8 Et cela en grand nombre. 

4 APelancer dans Vavenir. 

5 En suivant strictement le 
cours de mes pensees. 

6 Je puis (qu'on me passe V ex- 
pression). 

7 Turn: "To contrive (con- 
cevoir) such a hope." 

8 T aspirer. 

9 This is another idea, and will 
therefore make the style clearer 
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I then be designed for nothing further than just to eat, drink, sleep, 
walk about, and act npon this earth : that is, to have no further being 
than what these brutes have, so far beneath me ? Can I be made 
capable of such great expectations 10 which u these animals know no- 
thing of (happier far in this respect than I am, if we must die alike), 
only to be disappointed at last ; thus placed just upon the confines 
of another, better world, and fed with hopes of penetrating into it, 
and enjoying it, only to make a short appearance u here ? Must I 
then, when I bid my last farewell to these walks}* when I close these 
lids, and yonder blue regions, 1 * and all these scenes darken upon me 
and go out, must I then only furnish dust to be mingled with the 
ashes of these herds and plants, or with this dirt under my feet ? 1S 
Have 1 been set so far above them in life, only to be levelled with 
them in death ? - 



EXTRACT FROM CHESTERFIELD. 

ON THE ADVANTAGES OF UNITING GENTLENE88 OF MANNERS WITH 

FIRMNES8 OF MIND. 

I mentioned l to you, sometime ago, a sentence which s I would 
most earnestly wish you always to retain in your thoughts and 
observe in your conduct ; it is suavittr in modo 9 fortiteY in re, I do 
not know any one rule so unexceptionably 8 useful and necessary in 
every part of life. 

The suaviter in modo alone would degenerate and sink* into mean 
timid complaisance and passiveness 6 if not supported and dignified 
by the fortiter in re; which would also run into 6 impetuosity and 
brutality if not tempered and 6oftened by the suaviter in modo: how- 



by forming another sentence, 
thus : Une telle perspective ne 
peut convenir, or s*appliquer 9 a 
ees mattes de terre, &c. 

10 Aspirations, 

11 A repetition of the word as- 
piration might be used here in 
preference to the relative. 

w Tin court sejour. 
18 Lieux enchant eurs. 
14 Ce del serrin, 
18 A la boue que je foule aux 
pieds. 



1 Faire mention de. 

9 This " which " {que) being 



followed, in French, by another 
que .... vous ayez presente a P es- 
prit , &c, is not a pleasing con- 
struction. Therefore it would 
be better to turn this phrase so 
as to avoid it. Thus : . . .une sen- 
tence tris-importante, et je disire 
ardemment que t &c. 

3 Generalement. 

4 Might very well be left out. 
* En une complaisance timide 

et avilissante. 

9 Devenir, . . . farther " if not 
tempered," say, " if it were not 
tempered," &c. — The ellipsis 
after si, in French, is not admis- 
sible as in English after if. 
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ever they are seldom united. The warm, choleric man, with strong 
animated spirits, 7 despises the suaviter in modo, and thinks to carry 
all before him 8 by the fortiter in re. He may possibly, by great acci- 
dent, now and then succeed, when he has only weak and timid people 
to deal with ; 9 but his general fate 10 will be to shock, offend, be 
hated, and fail. On the other hand, 11 the cunning, crafty man thinks 
to gain all his ends by the suaviter in modo only : he becomes all things 
to all men ; 1S he seems to have no opinion of his own, 13 and servilely 
adopts the opinion of the present person ; he insinuates himself only 
into the esteem of fools, but is soon detected and surely despised by 
everybody else. The wise man (who differs as much from the 
cunning, as from the choleric man) alone joins the suaviter in modo 
with fortiter in re. If you are in authority, 14 ' and have tt a right to com- 
mand, your commands delivered** suaviter in modo will be willingly, 
cheerfully, and, consequently, well obeyed ; whereas, if given only 
fortiter, that is, brutally, they will rather, as Tacitus says, be inter- 
preted than executed. For my part, if I bade l7 my footman bring 
me a glass of wine, in a rough, insulting manner, I should expect that 
in obeying me he would contrive lB to spill some of it upon me ; and 
/ am sure 19 I should deserve it. A cool, steady resolution should 
show, that where *° you have a right to command you will be obeyed ; 
but at the same time, a gentleness in the manner of enforcing that 
obedience, should make it a cheerful one, and soften, as much as pos- 
sible, the mortifying consciousness of inferiority. If you are to ask a 
favour, or even to solicit your due, you must do it suaviter in modo, 
or else you will give those who have a mind to refuse you, either a 
pretence to do so, by resenting the manner f v but, on the other hand, 



7 Pouvant a peine reprimer sa 
vivacite. 

8 Venir a bout de tout, or 
vaincre toutes les difficultes. 

9 Avoir affaire d. 

10 En general. 

11 Ifun autre cbU. 

12 7/ se conforme d la volonte 
de tout le monde. 

« " Of my own, of thy own," 
&c, may be expressed by a moi, 
d toi, d lui, a elle, &c. 

14 Constitue en autorite. 

15 Take notice that there is 
here a word left out which is 
to be supplied by another, and 
that this last governs either the 
indicative or the subjunctive, ac- 
cording to the meaning of the 
word supplied. 

10 Commandement is used in a 



military sense ; we therefore 
usually make use of ordres: 
" delivered" may be translated 
by signifies. 

17 It is always better, in 
French, to put the adverb or 
adverbial expression (as, "in a 
rough, insulting manner/') im- 
mediately after the verb, or accu- 
sative. 

18 Faire en sorte. 

19 This expression, or others 
of the like, are not taken lite- 
rally; they should be rendered 
by an equivalent expression in 
French, such as "I confess" 
(favoue). 

20 Turn this word by " when," 
or " whenever." 

21 Turn : " in finding fault," 
or "in reproaching you with 
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you must, by a steady perseverance ° and decent tenaoiousness, show 
the fortitir in re. In short, this precept is the only way I know in 
the world of being loved 7 ** without being despised, and feared with- 
out being hated. It ffl constitutes the dignity of character which 
every wise man must endeavour to establish. 

If therefore you find you have a hastiness in your temper M which 
unguardedly breaks out into * indiscreet sallies, or rough expressions, 
to either your superiors, your equals, or your inferiors, watch it nar- 
rowly™ check it carefully, and call the suavitir in modo to your 
assistance ; at the first impulse of passion, be silent till you can be 
cool. Labour even to get the command of your countenance so well, 
that those emotions may not be read in it: almost unspeakable 
advantage in business! 78 On the other hand, let no complaisance, 
no gentleness of temper, no weak desire of pleasing on your part, no 
wheedling, no coaxing nor flattery on other people's, make you 
recede® one jot* from any point that reason and prudence have bid 
you pursue ; but return to the charge, persist, persevere, and you will 
find most things 91 attainable that are possible. . A yielding,® timid 
weakness is always abused by the unjust and the unfeeling. But 
meekness, when sustained by the fortiUr in re, is always respected, 
and is commonly successful. In your friendships * and connexions, 
as well as in your enmities, this rule is particularly useful : let your 
firmness and vigour preserve and invite attachments to you ; but, at 
the same time, let your manner hinder the enemies of your friends 
and dependents from becoming yours : let your enemies be disarmed 
by the gentleness of your manners, and let them feel, at the same time, 
the steadiness of your resentment : w for there is a great difference 



the manner in which you have 
applied." 

72 Turn : " by dint of perse- 
verance and tenacity," or, 77 
faut par une perseverance continue 
et une tenacity convenable. — In 
next No., 22. 

°* Turn ; " To make oneself," 
&c — Se faire aimer; and so on 
with the following verbs. 

88 Turn : "It is that which." 
Cest . . . ." it" here refers to a 
whole sentence, tl, in French, 
never can. 

24 Un naturel vif, or brusque. 

25 Qui vous porte d laisser 
echapper. 

25 Turn: "Be constantly on 
your guard," or " Observe your- 
self." 



*7 This article, which is put 
here by apposition, implies an 
ellipsis which, in French, should 
be left out. 

28 Dans les affaires, in the 
plural. In the singular it would 
refer to one particular bargain 
or speculation. 

29 Sereldcher. 

80 Le moms du monde. 

81 Invert this part of the sen- 
tence: "Whatever is possible 
may be obtained." 

82 Invert this sentence also, 
thus : " People unjust and insen- 
sible," &c. 

88 Invert this sentence also. 

84 Turn : " That you have not 
forgotten the injury they have 
done you." 
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between bearing malice* 5 which is always ungenerous,™ and a reooiute 
self -defence* 7 which is always prudent and justifiable. 

I conclude with * this observation — That gentleness of manners, 
with* 9 firmness of mind, is a short, but fuU description 49 of human 
perfection on this side of religious and moral duties. 



EXTRACT FROM ONE OF CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS 

TO HIS SON. 
Dkab Boy, 

I have written to you so often of late upon good breeding, 1 
address,* les manieres liantes, the graces, &c., that I shall confine this 
letter to another subject, pretty near akin to those requisites, 9 and in 
which, I am sure, you are fully as deficient; 4 1 mean style. 

Style is the dress 6 of thoughts ; and let these be ever so just, 9 your 
style is not to be homely, 7 coarse, and vulgar ; or else 8 they will 
appear to as much disadvantage, and be as ill received, as your person 
would, 9 though ever so well proportioned, if dressed 10 in rags and 
covered with dirt. It is not every understanding that ll can judge 
of the subject, but every ear li can and does judge IS of style ; and were 
I either to speak or write for the public, I should prefer a simple 
subject, expressed with clearness and elegance, to the most elevated, 
ill-worded and ill-delivered. You are intended u to be employed in 
negotiation abroad, 15 and oratory in the House of Commons at home.** 
What figure can you make in either situation, if your style be bad, or 
even inelegant? Fancy yourself writing l7 an official letter to a Secretary 

88 En vouloir a quelqu'un, or * Avoir grand besom de. 

vouloir du mal a quelqu'un. * La parure. 

38 Turn : " Which is the mark 8 Turn : " And however just 

of a bad heart." these thoughts may be." 

•7 Et agir aveo fermeti, or 7 Plat, 

resolution, en sa propre defense. 8 Si non. 

38 Par. 9 Que le serait votre personne. 

< w Accompagni. I0 We could not say habiltee 

40 Turn : " Form an abridg- de, or en haillons ; but revetu. 
ment of human perfection inde- u Tl n'est pas donne" d tout le 

pendently of the duties of reli- monde de, &c. ; or, d tons les es- 
gion and of morals (la moraley' prits de, &c. 

18 Turn ; " There is no ear. M 

"Turn: "That can judge, 

and judges/' &c. 
14 Destine'. 

1 Le bon ton, or V usage du l5 Chez I'tfranger. 
monde. l6 Turn : " In England." 

2 La maniere de se presenter. l7 Turn : " Let us suppose that 
8 Qui y touche defort pres. you write," &c. 
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of State, which letter w is to be read by the whole Cabinet Council™ and 
very possibly afterwards, laid before Parliament ; any one * Lar- 
barism, solecism, or vulgarism in it would, in a very few days, circu- 
late through the whole kingdom, to your disgrace and ridicule. 

It is a very true saying* 1 that a man must be born a poet, but that 
he can make himself an orator. Now, 72 the first requisite in an 
orator is, ffl that he should speak his own language with the utmost 
purity and elegance. A man will be forgiven even great errors in 
a foreign language, but in his own the least slips are justly laid 
hold of and ridiculed. 



REQUISITES FOR A POET. 

By Dr. S. Johnson. 

Being now l resolved to be 2 a poet, I saw everything with a new 
purpose ,- 8 my sphere of attention 4 was suddenly magnified : 5 no kind 6 
of knowledge was to be overlooked, I ranged mountains and deserts 
for 7 images and resemblances, and pictured upon my mind every 
tree of the forest and flower of the valley. I observed with equal 
eare the crags of the rock 8 and the pinnacles of the palace. 9 Some- 
times I wandered along the mazes* of the rivulet, and sometimes 
watched the changes of the summer cloud. To a poet nothing can 
be useless. Whatever is beautiful n and whatever is dreadful must 
be familiar to his imagination : he must be conversant with ail that 
is awfully vast 12 or elegantly little. 1 * The plants of the garden, the 
animals of the wood, the minerals of the earth, and meteors of the 
sky, must all concur to store his mind with inexhaustible variety, for 



18 Instead of saying: "€crire 
vine lettre au secretaire, laquelle 
lettre" &e., which would be awk- 
ward ; it is better to say : €crire 
au secretaire une lettre qui, &c. 

19 En plein conseil. 

20 Turn : " If there happens 
to be a barbarism," &c. : s'il s'y 
trouve un seul barbarisme, &c. 

31 On a bien raison de dire, &c. 
28 Or. 
* Cest de. 



1 Etant done. 

2 Devcnir. 

3 Des vues touies nouvMes. 



4 La sphere sur laquelle s'eten- 
daient mes regards. 

5 Parut tout-d-coup s'agrandir. 

6 Des-hrs je ne me cms point 
permis de neyliger aucune espece 
de connaissance. 

7 Pour y rencontrer, &c. 

8 Rochers escarpes. 

9 Les crenaux des chateaux. 

10 Les bords (Tun ruisseau ser* 
pent ant. 

11 Tout ce quUl y a de beau. 

12 Tout ce que I'ftendue et le 
vaste ont d'imposant. This is 
a construction frequently used in 
French. 

13 Tout ce qu*il y a $€l€gant 
*t de petite mirne temps. 

c 
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every idea 1 * is useful for the enforcement or decoration of moral or 
religious truth ; and he who knows most u will have most power of 
diversifying his scenes and of gratifying w his readers with remote 
allusions and unexpected instruction. 

But the knowledge of nature is only half the task of a poet : he 
must be acquainted likewise with all the modes of life. 1 ? His cha- 
racter w requires that he should estimate the happiness and misery 
of every condition ; observe the power 19 of all the passions in all 
their combinations, and trace the changes of the human mind as 
they are m modified by various institutions and accidental influences 
of climate or custom, from the sprightliness of infancy to the de- 
spondency of decrepitude. 

• His labour is not yet at an end: n he must know many languages 
and many sciences ; and, that his style may be worthy of his thought, 
must, by incessant practice, familiarize to himself every delicacy of 
speech and grace of harmony. 



A LETTER FROM COWPER TO HIS FRIEND. 

My Deab Friend, 

As many gentlemen as l there are in the world who 
have children, and heads capable of reflecting on the important sub- 
ject of their education, so many opinions there are about it. With 
respect to the education of boys, I think they are generally too soon 
made to study Latin and Greek. It is pleasing, no douht, to a parent, 
to see his child a proficient in those languages at an age when most 
others are entirely ignorant of them ; but, on the other hand, it often 
happens that a boy who could construe a fable of JEsop at six or seven 
years of age, having exhausted his little stock of attention 2 and dili- 
gence in making that notable acquisition, grows weary of his task, 
conceives a dislike for study, and, perhaps, makes but a very indiffe- 
rent progress afterwards. The mind and body have in this respect a 
striking resemblance to each other. In childhood they are both 



14 Turn this and the following 
part as follows: "There is no 
idea which may not tend to de- 
velop and embellish the truths 
of morality and of religion." 

15 Qui a le plus de connais- 
sances. 

16 Et pour presenter d ses lee- 
teurs des allusions fraiches et 
ftrangeres, ainsi quune instruc- 
tion utile quoiqu'inatt endue. 

*7 Toutes les manieYes de vivre. 
18 En qualite depo&e. 



19 La force. 

20 Tels qu'ils sont modifies. 

21 Ses travaux ne doivent pas 
encore finir Id. 

28 II f out, &c. 



1 Turn: "There are as many 
opinions on education as there 
are," &c. 

2 Ses facultSs par V attention et 
le travail quont exige des pro- 
gr&, &c. 
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nimble, but not strong : they can skip and frisk about with wonderful 
agility, but hard labour* exhausts them both. In maturer years 4 
they become less active, but more vigorous, more capable of a fixed 
application, and make nothing of that which * a little earlier they could 
not have performed but with intolerable fatigue. I should recom- 
mend to you therefore (but after all you must judge for yourself) to 
allot the two next years of little John's scholarship 8 to writing and 
arithmetic, together with which, for variety's sake J and because 8 it is 
capable of being turned into an amusement, I would mingle geogra- 
phy, a science which, if not attended to 9 betimes, is seldom made an 
object of much consideration, but which is essentially necessary to the 
accomplishment of a gentleman. 10 Lord Spencer's son, when lie was 
four years old, knew the situation of every kingdom, country, city, 
river, and remarkable mountain in the world. For this attainment, 
fie was indebted to a plaything, called a dissected map, with which 
he had been accustomed to amuse himself. The maps on wood are 
cut out into several compartments, as to allow u to be thrown into 
confusion, and to be put together again with an exact coincidence of 
all 18 their angles and bearings,™ in such a manner as to form a per- 
fect whole} 4 

If he begins Latin and Greek at eight, or even at nine years of 
age, it is u surely soon enough. Seven years, the usual allowance 16 
for those acquisitions, 1 ? are more than sufficient for the purpose, 
especially with his readiness in learning ; for you would hardly wish 
to have him qualified for the University before fifteen, a period,™ in 
my mind, much too early for it, and when he could 19 hardly be 
trusted there without the utmost danger to his morals. Upon the 
whole, you will perceive that the difficulty, as well as wisdom, consists 
more in bridling in, and keeping back * a boy of his parts, 21 than in 



8 Un travail continu. 
4 Dans un age plus avarice*. 
6 Et viennent aisement d bout 
<?im travail, &c. 

6 Les deux prochaines anndes 
d' etude de votre fils, 

7 Et d'y joindre pour varier. 

8 Turn: •' And in order to 
make of it an amusement." 

9 As we could not say : science 
laquelle si non 4tudi€e, &c. ; we 
must turn the sentence thus: 
science qu'il est d'autant plus ne- 
cessaire d'etudier quand on est 
jeune, qu'elle est generalement 
nigligde, &c. 

10 Pour compliter Viducation 
d'vn homme comme ilfaut. 

11 De maniere a ce que les mor- 



ceaux puissent Mre separds et mis 
en confusion. 

13 Avec exactitude et precision 
d Vdgard de. 

13 Des angles avec le mdridien, 

14 Une carte complete. 

u To agree with the beginning 
of the sentence, we ought, in 
French, to bring in a verb in 
the future. 

18 Que Von donne ordinairement. 

l ? A de telles dtudes, or pour 
apprendre ces langues, 

18 Cequi. 

19 Turn : " Even dangerous 
for his morals." (Mceurs.) 

30 Betenir. * 

81 Habile comme hi. 

C 2 
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pushing him forward. If, therefore, at the end of two years, instead 
of putting a grammar into his liand, you will allow him to amuse 
himself with some agreeable writers upon the subject of natural phi- 
losophy for another year, he will derive more amusement, his health 
will not suffer from too much application, and his progress will, in 
the end, be accelerated. 



A FEW SCENES OUT OF * THE COMEDY CALLED « THE 

WHEEL OF FORTUNE/ * 

Br Cumberland. 

Dramatis Persona. 8 

Rodk. Penruddock . Ill-used by* Woodville, and afterwards 

enriched by his cousin's will. 

Woodville .... Having ill-used Penruddock, is afterwards 

utterly ruined, and in his power. 

Henry Woodville . Woodville's son. 

Sydenham Woodville's friend. 

Weazel A lawyer. 

Mrs. Woodville . . Woodville's wife. 

Enter* Penruddock, Weazel, and'an Officer. 

Pen. You are here, sir, T presume, in office* by authority from 
the late 7 Sir George Penruddock ? 

Offi. I am, sir; and though it is against our rule to admit any- 
stranger, yet, as I know Mr. Weazel, and he warrants for you, I 
make no objection to your coming in. 

Pen. Nor to leaving us, I should suppose, within 8 these bare walls ? 
they defy robbery : the scythe of the law cuts close, 10 and those who 
follow it will not be enriched by the gleanings. 

Offi. A n pleasant gentleman, I dare say, and knows a tying or 



1 Pris de. 9 Ces murailles toutes nues. 

2 La roue de la Fortune. 10 Turn : "There, where the 
8 Personnages. scythe of the law has passed 
4 Trompe par quelqu*un. there is not much left for the 

6 These words, such as " en- gleaner." 

ter " and " exit," are usually left u It would not do in this case, 

out. nor in any other of the kind to 

8 Employe. m begin merely with " a pleasant 

7 Peu. gentleman :'* begin with, wild 

8 Dans Vinterieur. un, &c. 
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two. 1 * Mr. Weazel, with your leave, I will speak a word with 
you. 

Wea. By all means, sir, ever happy to assist you when you want 
anything in my way. [Exeunt Weazel and Officer. 

Enter Henry Woodville. 

Hen. Where am I ? What has happened ? Why is w this house 
so changed in its appearance ? 

Pen. Whom do you seek ? 

Hen. A father and a mother, who dwelt here. If you have heard 
of the name of Woodville, and can ease my anxious terrors, tell me 
whether they live. 

Pen. Be satisfied they live. 

Hen. Devoutly I return Heaven thanks, and bless you for the 
tidings : long absent, and debarred all correspondence with my family, 
I came with trembling heart, uncertain of their fate, and I confess, the 
ominous appearance of a deserted house struck me with alarm ; but 
I may hope they have some other residence at hand— if you know 
where, direct me. 

Pen. If I knew where, I would ; but— 

Hen. But what ? Why do you pause 1 

Pen. Because I cannot proceed. 

Hen. Why not proceed ? You know they live, can you not tell me 
where ? 

Pen. I cannot. 

Hen. What is your business here ? 

Pen. None. 

Hen. Do you not live in London ? 

Pen. No. 

Hen. What is your name, occupation ? where do you inhabit ? 
How comes it to pass you know so well to answer me one question, 
and are dumb to all the rest ? 

Pen. I am nqt used to interrogatories, nor quite so patient as may 
suit your impetuosity. 

Hen. I stand corrected ; I am too quick. You will excuse the 
feelings of a son. 

Pen. Most willingly ; only I am sorry to perceive they are so 
sensitive, because this world abounds, in misery. 

Hen. Now you know more thfcn you vet reveal ; but having said 
my parents are alive, you fortify me against lesser evils: I know my 
father's failings and can well suppose that his affairs have fallen into 
decay. 14 

Pen. To utter ruin. Gaming has undone him. 



19 A familiar expression, which 13 Turn: "Whence this 

may be rendered by : et qui connatt change ?" 

son monde. This French expres- 14 Turn : " Are quite de- 

sion might be used in any circle, ranged," 
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Hen. Oh, execrable vice ! fiend of the human soul! that tears the 
hearts of parents, child, and friend ! What crimes, what shame, what 
complicated misery hast thon brought upon us ! This house was 
swallowed in the general wreck ? 

Pen. With everything else: Sir George Penruddock had it for a 
debt, as it is called, of honour. 

Hen. A debt of infamy — and may the curse entailed upon such 
debts descend on him, and all that may inherit from him ! 

Pen. There you outrun discretion : he is dead, and you would not 
extend your curse to him that now inherits. 

Hen. Light where it will, I will not revoke it. He that is fortune's 
minion well deserves it* 

Pen. But he that is innocent does not. ( 

Hen. Can he be innocent who stains his hands with ore drenched 
in the gamester's blood, dug from the widow's and the orphan's hearts 
with tears™ and cries, and agonies unutterable ? Tis property 
accurst : were it mine, I would not touch an atom to preserve myself 
from starving. 

Pen. You speak too strongly, sir. 

Hen. So you may think: I speak as I feel. Who is the wretched 
heir? 

Pen. Roderick Penruddock. 

Hen. What, Roderick the recluse ? 

Pen. The same. 16 

Hen. My father knew him well— a 17 gloomy misanthrope, shun- 
ning and shunned by all mankind. When such a being after long 
seclusion, lost M to all social charities, and hardened into savage 
insensibility, comes forth into the world, armed with power and 
property, he issues like a hungry lion from his den, to ravage and 
devour. 

Pen. Stop your invective ! Know him before you condemn him. 

Hen. I do not wish to know him ; but if you do, and think him 
wronged by my discourse, convince me of the wrong, and you shall 
find me ready to atone. 19 

Pen. I would not have you 70 take his character from me; 71 and yet 
I think him to be somewhat better than you report of him ; however, 
you have put it fairly to the issue, 22 and if your leisure serves to 
meet me at his house, the late Sir George Penruddock's within two 
hours from this, you may perhaps see cause to blush for the severity 
of your invective. In the meantime, I promise to make no report 

* 

15 Turn : " Tn spite of their w Turn : *' I would not advise 
cries and anguish." you." 

16 Cest lui-meme. ai Dejuger de lui d'aprdsce que 
tf See the 11th note. But, fenpense. 

instead of voild, use c'ttait. ffl Turn: "We cannot help 

18 Insensible a. [fault." coming to a conclusion." 

19 Turn : " To expiate my 
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of what you have said, and neither aggravate his mind against you, 
nor warn him of your coming. 

Hen. If I should find my friends within the time you mention, I 
will not fail to meet you ; but I should know your name. 

Pen. You shall know everything in proper time and place — till 
then, farewell ! [Exit Henry.] Insolent 28 libeller ! he has undone 
himself,* 4 and stabbed the mercy in my bosom whilst in the very act 
of rising to embrace him. 

ACT III. 

Penruddock and Henry Woodville. 

Henry. Bless me! can this be sol Am I in company with Mr. 
Penruddock ? 

Pen. For the second time. — I recollect we met by accident, and 
had some interesting conversation. 

Hen. Then I must throw myself upon your candour,* 5 and abide 
by any measures you may choose to dictate in consequence o/ 28 what 
has passed between us. 

Pen. You can hardly expect much candour *1 in a character 79 such 
as you painted — savage, insensible, 2 * lost to ** all social charities, a 
gloomy misanthrope. 

Hen. I spoke as men are apt 11 to speak, what I believed upon 
report. — If you mean to retort the words on me as their retailer, y ou 
will leave the original authority in force, but if you can refute that, 
you at once vindicate your own character from aspersion, 32 and bring me 
to shame for™ my credulity and levity. 

Pen. If I remember right?* you quoted your own father as the 
authority on which you rested ; of Aim, 35 therefore, in the first place 
I will speak ; of myself in the last. — Your father and myself were 



83 As the following words are 
not addressed to any one, but 
uttered against the party absent, 
use the article: — L' insolent ca- 
lomniuteur ! 

** Turn : " It is to himself 
that he has done wrong." The 
remainder of the sentence is to 
be transposed ; ending with : 11 
me poignarde au cosur. 

** Merci. 

M Vu. It will be better to 
begin with, et vu ce qui, &c. ; and 
end with " you may choose to 
dictate," as being the more im- 
portant part of the sentence. 

*7 Here the same word might 



be expressed by urbanite, or 
amenit€. 

128 Etre, individu; thus, de la 
part d'un etre, &c. 

29 Dur. 

80 See note 18. 

31 Turn: "As people gene- 
rally speak." 

** Turn : «< You will justify 
yourself." 

83 Faire retomber sur quelquun 
la honte de. 

34 We usually say : *« If I am 
not mistaken." 

38 Ce points to the emphatic 
word — C'est done de lui que, &c. 
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intimates* 6 through all that*? happy age when nature w.ar? no mask, 
our boyish sports}* our college studies, our travelling excursions, 
united us in friendship. — This may be tedious talk, and yet I study 
to be brief, for my sake as well as yours. 

Hen. I am all attention * — pray proceed. 

Pen. On our return from our travels, it was my fortune to engage 
the affections of a lady — whom, at this distant period, I can't name 
without emotions that unman and shake my foolish heart — therefore 
no more of her. Your father was our mutual confidant, everything 
passed and repassed between us on affairs of trust and secrecy, 
whilst I was busied in providing for our marriage settlement. I 
struggled against difficulties that tortured my impatience, and at 
length overcame them. In that interval a villain had belied my 
character, poisoned her credulous mind, and by the display of a 
superior fortune prevailed upon her parents to revoke their promises 
to me and marry her to him. — What did this wretch deserve ? 

Hen. Death from your hands, and infamy from all the world. 

Pen. And yet upon his credit you arraign my character ; — for 
that wretch is — your own father. 

Hen. I am dumb with horror ! 

Pen. Can you now wonder, if, when armed with power to ex- 
tinguish this despoUer of my peace, 40 this still inveterate defamer of 
my character, 41 1 issue forth, as your own words describe me, like a 
hungry lion from his den to ravage and devour ? 

Hen. I'll answer that hereafter, and, by the honour of a soldier, I 
will answer it as truth and justice shall exact of me. But a charge 
so strong, so serious, so heart-rending to a son who feels himself 
referred to in a case so touching, demands a strict discussion. I 
shall immediately seek out my father, whom I have not yet seen. 

Pen. If I accuse him falsely, it is not the restitution of the debt 
he owes me, nor all I possess besides, no, nor my life itself, that can 
atone for the calumny. If I have spoken truth, confess that if I have 
the fury of the lion you have compared me to, I have, like him, 
instinct to justify the ravages I make. 

Hen. I close upon these terms: — when next -we meet, we meet 
decisively. [Exit. 

Pen. He that is once deceived may plead a venial error ; but he 
that gives himself to be a fool twice duped has nothing but his folly 
to excuse him. I parted from this false world because it deceived 
me ; protesting never to believe it more, / cast it off ; fi it now ap- 
proaches me with syren smiles, throws out lures, 43 and thinks to 



36 Intimement lies. has for ever deprived me of my 

tf A cet age. peace." 

38 Fredaines d'ecolier. -u Calomniateur. 

39 Je fais la plus grande atten- 42 Turn : " I forsook it." 
tion, or, je suis tout oreille. ^ Staler ses charmes. 

40 Turn: "The being who 
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dazzle me with these vile scraps of tawdry patchwork finery. 44 — . 
Away with tf all such snares ! 

Enter Jenkins (Servant). 

Jen. Is it your pleasure to be at home, sir ? 

Pen. It shall before long. 

Jen. Do you choose to see Mr. Sydenham ? 

Pen. By all means. [Exit Servant. 1 — The whole town are 
welcome to * break in and plunder all they find : encumbered with the 
trappings of folly fl the sooner I am stripped the better. 

Enter Sydenham. 

Sir, I am proud to see you. This is indeed a kindness greater than 
I looked for, even from you, of whom I had thought so highly, to 
visit one that must appear to you in the last stage of human misery. 

Syd. How so, sir ? What is it you allude to ? 

Pen. Those symptoms of insanity. Those— 

Syd. You surprise me, sir ; if you advert to the decorations of this 
ball-room, be assured they are executed to a miracle; conceived, 
disposed, and finished with great elegance, and in the very last taste. 

Pen. Heaven grant it may be the last. 

Syd. You have lived long out of the world ; your eyes are used to 
nature ; but in these times we never prize what we can enjoy for 
nothing : of course nature and all her works are out of fashion. 

Pen. And may I ask you which fashion you are ofl * 

Syd. Sir, I am, as I told you, a mere idler, a roving drone without 
a hive. To call upon me for* 9 an opinion is to expose me to danger, 
for I am too honest to disguise my sentiments, and my sentiments 
are too sincere to please the generality of those I keep company with. 
— I am poor, but still such a plain-spoken fool, that if you ask me 
what I thought of you, I should infallibly give you my opinion to 
your face, , w 

Pen. Then give it, I conjure you : I have still my own conscience 

to refer to. ... 

Syd. Perhaps I may not treat you with the civility you require. 
Your conscience and I may differ in that respect. 

Pen. Proceed, nevertheless. 



44 Par son clinquant, or faux 
ornemtmts, et par see oripeaux. 

48 Loin de moi. 

46 Jepermets a tout le monde. 
*? Ces lambeaux de faste et de 
magnificence. 
* Turn: " You follow." 

49 Addresser d moi pour 06- 
tenir. 

50 Although the English word 



" face " is seldom translated by 
face, yet in such a case as this 
it would have more force, but 
would rather border on the vul- 
gar; and, in fact, it would be 
rude and insulting. Therefore, 
devant vous, or, en votre presence, 
would be preferable. See Face, 
the author's book of French 

Synonymes. 

c 3 
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Syd. The first predicament I saw you in was a peculiar one— 
encountered by 61 a man, a guilty one I own, who confessed to the 
wrongs he had done you : he was in misery and at your mercy — a 
glorious moment was then in your reach ; for the honour of human 
nature I wished you to have seizad it ; you seized the pistol instead, 
which he tendered you ; and when you might have conquered him 
by generosity, preferred the doubtful chance of revenging yourself in 
his blood. 

Pen. Go on, go on I Cut deep, and never spare me. 

Syd. A mediating angel stopped your hand ; but still you slunk 
away in silence, sullen and mysterious. What the contents of Mrs. 
Woodville's letter were, I know not ; but whatever they might be, I 
understand they are unanswered ; for I came this instant from the 
lady who addressed you. — Here you are not less wanting in polite- 
ness than in humanity. 

Pen. Facts, 6 * but not comments, if you please. What next ? 

Syd. The sou of your neglected correspondent is come home, 
a braver & a nobler, more ingenuous youth his country does not boast : 
I met him as he parted from your door ; what was in his heart, I 
knew not ; but in his features all was sadness, horror, and despair. — 
I threw my arms about him : he pressed me to his bosom, sighed, 
and broke away from me without a word. 

Pen. If you held no discourse, how could you dive into his 
thoughts ? 

Syd. Because I know how deep and keen are the pangs of disap- 
pointed M love. , 

Pen. Do you know that ? 1 know it too. Tell me his case ; what 
is the lady's name, and whence his disappointment ? 

Syd, The young lady who possesses his affection, or to whom he 
is attached, is Emily, the fair and lovely daughter of your neighbour, 
Mr. Tempest: plunged 66 in his father's ruin, all his hopes are 
wrecked ; honour forbids the match, for Tempest is not rich, and 
Henry is undone : meantime, Sir David Daw, a fellow crammed with 
money to a surfeit, proposes for the lady. 

Pen. What then, what then ? She will not marry him ? 

Syd. I should suppose she will. 



si 



Turn : " You meet," &c. ; 
. . . farther on, for " revenging 
yourself in his blood," we say : 
laver une injure, un outrage, dans 
le sang de, &c. • . . Farther on, for 
" cut deep," enfoncez la lamejus- 
qu'au vif. 

w Turn : " Mention facts," 
citez des faits. 

58 This is a transposition 
which the French very seldom 



admits of. It might be turned 
by, " there does not exist in this 
country," &c. ; or, " this young 
man is a model of honour, 
&c. 

54 Turn : '* Frustrated of all 
its hopes," &c. 

65 Entrain€. A little farther 
there are the words, orammed 
with, which may be expressed 
by, tout cousu a"or. 
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Pen. Infamous prostitution ! is there a second woman to be found 
so base of soul, so lost to every sense 1 

8yd. Stop 1 on your life no more. I must not hear M the noblest 
sacrifice that generosity e'er made to save a sinking family so grossly 
treated by the very man who is himself the source and fountain-head 
of their calamity. And now proceed, fulfil your whole design, com- 
plete their ruin — tear this devoted victim from the heart oi her be- 
loved Henry. — Immolate affections, beauty, innocence, every grace 
and every virtue to the luxury of revenge, and when you have done 
it 8 * lay your head down on your pillow and sleep if you can. 

Pen. Stay, sir; I could reply to you but my heart swells** 
against this tyranny of tongue.™ The time may come — nay, it shall 
come w — when you will repent this language. 

8yd. Not /, by heavens I I have a sword that never yet was back- 
ward* 1 to come forth 62 upon the call 63 and second what I have said. 
And now, because I wish to give your vengeance its full range M and 
suffer none that I call friend to skulk behind my shield,* I tell you, 
Woodville will be found with me whenever you think fit to seek 
him. Your servant knows the house, and will direct you to it. 

[Exit 

Pen. Here is a bold spirit ! These are the loud-tongued moralists, 6 
who make benevolence a bully, and mouth us into mercy *? by dint of 
noise and impudence — but I shall lower his tone. 

ACT IV.— Scene II. 

Pen. I am weary, sick at heart,** discomfited. 60 This world and I 
must part once more. That it has virtues I will not deny ; but they 
lie buried in a tide^ of vanities, like grains of gold in sand washed 
down by mountain torrents : I cannot wait the sifting J 1 Sydenham 
has aheartp what then 1™ His zeal, like a 7* rich cordial drunk to 



M Entendre requires the next 
immediately after it. See Gr. 
403. 

87 Turn : "And when vou 
have done all the mischief in 
your power." 

88 Se revolter. 

69 Torrent dHnjures. 

80 Que dis-je, il riest pas 4hign€ 
oit, &c. 

61 Turn : " Which has always 
been ready." 

63 Turn : " To come out of the 
scabbard," d sortir du fourreau. 

83 Au premier appel. 

64 Un libre oours. 

66 Turn : " To make use of me 
to seek for protection." 



68 Un de ces matamores en fait 
de morale. 

87 Et qui vous prSchent la mi- 
s'ricorde. 

68 Deyo&tS de tout. 

69 Accabfa. 

70 Turn : " Under heaps of 
vanities." Sous des monceaux de 
vanity's. 

71 Qu'on les passe au crible. 

73 We should not say, il a un 
cceur ; but, il a un excellent camr. 
II a du coBur would mean, •' he 
has courage." 

73 Qu'enrfsulte-t-in 

74 Tel qu*une liqueur delici- 
euse. 
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intoxication, 7 * loses its sweet nature, and becomes pernicious by abuse. 
Henry is young, and like the promise of a forward spring, flatters oar 
hopes of harvest ; 'twere hard to let him wither in the bud :** he too 
is thoughtless, rash, impetuous — but he is a soldier and a lover ; with 
themft 1 must sympathize — besides, his mother is m his face. 

Enter Henry. 

Hen. They tell me you would see me : if I come unseasonably, 
appoint some other time. 

Pen. The present is your own : command it as you please. 

Hen. I have done you flagrant wrong : but as I cannot charge my 
memory with slandering your good name in any person's hearing but 
your own, and that unknowingly, I have no other person to atone to 
but yourself. 

Pen. You have seen your father and explained 1 7 s 

Hen. I have ; my mother too was present. 

Pen. Your mother present ! — may I request you to describe what 
passed? 

Hen. You shall know all. My father 7» at first sight shrunk from 
me, conscious and abashed ; I urged 90 your charge upon him strongly, 
perhaps (for I was galled with many griefs) more strongly than be- 
came me : my high 81 tone offended him, and he refused to answer ; a 
second time I urged the same demand ; my mother instantly replied 
that your appeal was true — you had been grossly wronged. 92 Her 
candour drew forth his confession. 

Pen. It is enough : I am satisfied. Now in my turn I have to 
apologize for the neglect of an unanswered letter. Say to your mo- 
ther, I beseech you, that I am collecting spirits ® to request an inter- 
view with her here, before I finally retire to my cottage. Now, to 
yourself 84 a word in secret and pure good will. / am told you 
are attached to a most amiable young lady, daughter of the honour- 



75 Dont on boit sans reserve. 

76 A la fleur de la jeunesse. 

77 Turn : " These are two 
titles which deserve my sympa- 
thy." 

78 There is an auxiliary un- 
derstood; that is, "you have 
explained the matter to each 
other." It therefore being re- 
ciprocal, will be expressed by 
s'expliquer, with the proper auxi- 
liary. 

79 In such sentences as this, one 
may use two different construc- 
tions, as : " at first sight (d'abord) 
my father, ashamed and not 
able to overcome the reproaches 



of his conscience, wished to avoid 
me ;" or, " at first sight my father 
wished to avoid me, so conscious 
and abashed was he" — tant il etait 
honteux et accable de remords. 

80 Turn : " I insisted on mak- 
ing him know your accusation." 

81 Le prendre sur un ton, to 
assume a tone. Thus : Le ton 
imperieux sur lequelje Vaipris. 

82 Treated in an infamous 
manner. 

83 Recouvrer mes forces et mon 
courage. 

84 See " Jest."— Vest a vous 
queje desire dire un mot, &c. 
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able Mr. Tempest, my near neighbour, — by sad experience I exbort 
youj trust not to chance and time ; make suit M without delay, lose 
not a moment, bnt repair forthwith to Mr. Tempest. 

Hen. Ah ! sir, what hope for me ? 

Pen. A soldier 9 * and despair? For shame! Go, go, announce 
yourself, and take your chance for a reception. Gome, Til attend 
you to the door. [Exeunt. 

ACTV. Scene I. 
Penbcddock, Weazel. 

Pen. Thus then it stands?? — This house and all that its owner had 
amassed within it, we doom to instant sale ; some modern Lucullus 
will be found to purchase it : the mourners m in black, and the moun- 
tebanks, I mean the laquais, 89 in their party-coloured jackets, 90 must 
be paid their wages and dismissed. So far we are agreed. 91 

Wea. Perfectly, sir ; and if any young heir is in haste to be rid of 
his estate, these are the gentlemen that will soonest help him to the 
end of it. 

Pen. Mrs. Woodville's settlement, 92 which, in her husband's despe- 
rate necessity, she had desperately resigned to him, is now made 
over, and secured in trust 93 to her sole use and benefit. 

Wea. The deed 9 * is now in hand, and a deed it is, permit me to 
say, that will make your fame resound to all posterity. 

Pen. Thank Heaven I shall not hear it ! The fame I covet blows 
no trumpet in my ears ; it whispers peace and comfort to my heart. 
The obligations, bonds, 96 and mortgages of whatever description, co- 
vering 96 the whole of Woodville's property, are consigned 97 to Henry 
his son. 

Wea. They are, and give him clear possession of his paternal 
estate. 98 

Pen. 'Tis what I mean :" and also of the house in town. 

Wea. They are effectual 100 to both purposes ; and, take it how you 
will, good sir, I must, and will, pronounce it a most noble benefac- 
tion. 



88 Dtclarez vos intentions, or, 
faites votre declaration. 

86 Militaire. 

87 Turn : " Here is the result 
of our conversation." 

88 Pleureurs. 

89 Valetaille is used as a term 
of contempt when speaking of 
footmen. 

90 En habits chamarre's. 

91 Ld-dessus nous sommes d'ac- 
cord, or, nous nous entendons. 



92 The marriage portion ; dou- 
aire. 

93 Lui est assuree par la hi. 

94 Acte. 

95 Contrat. 

98 Comprendre. 

97 Cedes par acte de transport. 

98 Patrvmoine. 

99 Cest ce que fentends bien. 
Bien here has the force of "fully." 

100 Turn : " They compre- 
hend, they include." Us se rap- 
portent d. 
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Pen. In this particular I will not decline your praise: for doing 
this I have struggled hard against an evil spirit m that had seized 
dominion of my heart, and triumphed over my benevolence, — this 
conquest I may glory in. 

Wea. There yet remains, of solid and original state, 103 possessions 
to a great amount. 

Pen. Those I shall husband as untainted stock : 103 I do not cut into 
the heart 104 of the tree, I only lop off the excrescences and funguses, 106 
that weakened and disgraced 106 it 

Now, sir, if these points are clearly understood by you, and no 
difficulty occurs that requires explanation, we will separate, with your 
leave, to our respective occupations. 

Wea. I have nothing more to add, and wish you farewell — [Exit 
Weazel]. 

Pen. 'Tis done ! the last bad passion in my breast is now expelled 
and it no longer rankles with revenge: 10 ? in the retirement of my 
cottage I shall have something in store on which my thoughts may 
feed with pleasing retrospection : 108 courted 109 by affluence, I resort 
to solitude by choice, 110 not fly to it for refuge from misfortune and 
disgust. Now I can say, when I contemplate nature's bold and 
frowning face — " Knit not your brows at me; 111 I have done the 
world no wrong." 



EXTRACT FROM « THE SPECTATOR/ 

On Cheerfulness. 

I have always preferred cheerfulness l to mirth ; 2 the latter 8 I con- 
sider as an act, the former as a habit of the mind. Mirth is short and 



101 Malin esprit. I/esprit du 
demon. 

102 Des biena qui appartiennent 
originairement d la famille, et 
qui, &c. 

103 Biens justement acquis. 

104 Entamer. Je nentame pas 
le .tronc de, &c. 

** " I only lop off," would be 
better expressed by, je ne fais 

que. emonder, or elaguer. 

Champignon, which is the French- 
for " fungus," had better be left 
out, as not being adapted to such 
a subject. 

106 De'grader. 

107 Turn : " That spirit of re- 



venge has ceased to ulcerate my 
heart.* ' 

108 Turn: " There will be left 
to me 6ome consolation, my 
thoughts will be able to rest 
with satisfaction on the past." 

100 Accueilli. 

110 Gr€. 

111 Ne jette point sur moi un 
regard courrouce. 



1 GaitS. 

8 Joie. 

8 The French seldom begin a 
sentence with an accusative. Je 
cons id ere celle~ci, &c. 
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transient, cheerfulness fixed and permanent. Those* are often 
raised into the greatest transports of mirth who are subject to the 
greatest depressions of melancholy. On the contrary, cheerfulness, 
though it does not give the mind such an exquisite gladness, prevents 
us from falling into any depth of sorrow. 5 Mirth is like a fl xsh of 
lightning 8 that breaks through 7 a gloom of clouds and glitters for a 
moment ; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight in the mind, and 
fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Men of austere principles look upon mirth as too wanton* and dis- 
solute 9 for a state of probation, and as filled with a certain triumph 
and insolence of heart that is inconsistent with a life which is every 
moment exposed to the greatest dangers. Writers of this com- 
plexion have observed, that the sacred person who was the great pat- 
tern of perfection was never seen to laugh} 

Cheerfulness of mind is not liable to any of these exceptions : it is 
of a serious and composed nature ; it does not throw the mind into a 
condition improper u for the present 6tate of humanity, and it is very 
conspicuous in the characters u of those who are looked upon as the 
greatest philosophers among the heathens, as well as among those 
who have been deservedly esteemed as saints and holy men among 
Christians. If we consider cheerfulness in three lights™ with regard 
to ourselves, to those we converse with, and to the great Author of 
our being, it will not a little recommend itself on each of these ac- 
counts. The man who is possessed o/this excellent frame of mind} 4 is 
not only easy in his thoughts, but a perfect master 18 of all the powers 
of his soul : his imagination is always clear, and his judgment un- 
disturbed: 16 his temper is even and unruffled} 7 whether in action or in 
solitude. He comes with a relish to l8 all those good things which nature 
has provided for him, tastes all the pleasures of the creation which are 
poured upon him, and does not feel the full weight of those acci- 
dental evils which may befall him. 

If we consider him in relation to the persons whom he converses 



4 Turn : " Those who expe- 
rience," &c. 

* Turn : " To abandon one- 
self to despair/' 

8 L'Sclair. 

I Qui eclate a travers, &c. 

8 Libre. 

9 Licencieuse. 

10 This latter part of the sen- 
tence requires to be differently 
constructed. 

II Contraire d. 

12 Nouns expressive of such 
parts of our body, existence, 
temper, character, of which we 



have but one, should, in French, 
be put in the singular. 

"* Sous trois jToints de we. 

14 Naturel, disposition. 

16 " To be master of," or «< to 
master," may be expressed by 
mattriser, or, avoir de Vempire 
sur. As mattriser implies rather 
to check, " to restrain," the latter 
expression is more suitable here. 

18 Sain is used both literally 
and figuratively; especially when 
applied to jugement. 

17 Calme. [&c. 

18 "He knows to appreciate/' 
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with, it w naturally produces kc" and good-will towards him. A 
cheerful mind is not only disposed to be affable and obliging, but 
raises the same good-humour in those who come within M its influence. 
A man* 2 finds himself pleased, he does not know why, with the 
cheerfulness of his companion : it is like a sudden sunshine that 
awakens a sacred delight in the mind without her attending to it. 
The heart rejoices of its own accord, and naturally flows out into * 
f i-iendship and benevolence towards the person who has so kindly an 
effect upon it. 

When I consider this cheerful state of mind in its third relation?* 
I cannot but a look upon it as a constant habitual gratitude to the 
Author of nature. An inward cheerfulness is an implicit* praise 
and thanksgiving to providence under all its dispensations. It is a 
kind of acquiescence** in the state wherein we are placed, and a secret 
approbation of the Divine will in his conduct towards man. 

A man who uses his best endeavours to live according to the dic- 
tates of virtue and right reason, has two perpetual sources of cheer- 
fulness in M the consideration of his own nature, and of that Being 
on whom he has a dependence. If he looks into himself, he cannot 
but rejoice in that existence which is so lately bestowed upon him™ 
and which, after millions of ages, will be still new, and still in its 
beginning. How many self-congratulations naturally rise in the 
mind, when it reflects on this, its entrance into eternity ; when it 
takes a view w of those improvable M faculties, which in a few years, 
and even at its first setting out, 32 have made so considerable a progress, 
and which will be still receiving an increase of perfection, and, conse- 
quently, an increase of happiness I The consciousness o/ 33 such a 
being spreads a perpetual diffusion of joy through the soul of a vir- 
tuous man, and makes him look upon himself every moment as more 
happy than he knows how to conceive. 



19 In this case, as well as in 
many others, the noun (la gatte), 
for the sake of clearness, had 
better be supplied. 

20 When " love " signifies 
merely " friendship " it is better 
expressed by amitie. 

21 A porte'e de, or, susceptible de. 

22 Turn: "The cheerfulness 
of a companion makes us feel, 
unknown to us, a kind of satis- 
faction, the effect of which re- 
sembles a ray of sun, which 
spreads in the mind a holy and 
ineffable joy, for which he cannot 
account (dont il ne saurait se 
rendre compte)" 

23 STouvre a. 



24 Point de vue. 
26 Je ne puis m'empScher t &c. 
26 Pour ainsi dire, une marque 
de. 

*7 Resignation d. 

28 For the sake of clearness, 
add : " that which proceeds 
from," &c. 

29 Turn : " Which he has just 
received." 

80 Passer en revue. 

81 Capable d*amSlioration. 

82 Turn: " From his birth." 
® Turn : ** The conviction 

which a virtuous mind feels 
from his possessing such an ex- 
istence," &c. 
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The second source of cheerfulness to w igood mind* is its consi- 
deration of that Being on whom we have our dependence? 6 and in whom, 
though we behold him as yet V but in the first faint discoveries of his 
perfections, we see everything that we can imagine as great, glori- 
ous, or amiable.™ We find ourselves everywhere upheld by his 
goodness, and surrounded with an immensity of love and mercy. In 
short, we depend on a Being, whose power qualifies him to make us 
happy by an infinity of means, whose goodness and truth » engage 
him to make those happy who desire it of him, and whose unchange- 
ableness will secure us in this happiness to all eternity. 

Such considerations, which every one should perpetually cherish in 
his thoughts, 4 ** will banish from us all that secret heaviness of heart 4l 
which unthinking men are subject to when they lie under no real 
affliction ; all that anguish which we may feel from any evil that 
actually oppresses us^ to which I may likewise add those little 
cracklings * of mirth and folly that are apter to betray virtue than 
support it ; and establish in us such an even and cheerful temper, as 
makes us pleasing to ourselves, to those with whom we converse, and 
to Him whom we were made to please. 



THE ORDER OF JESUS. 

TAKEN OUT OF MAC AULA y' 8 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

On the other side was a body of which the weight balanced 

even the weight of the papacy, the mighty Order of Jesus. 

That at this conjuncture these two great spiritual powers, once, as 
it seemed, inseparably allied, should have been opposed to each other 
is a most important and remarkable circumstance. During a period 
of little less than 1 a thousand years, the regular orders had been the 
chief support of the holy see. By that see they had been protected 
from episcopal interference, and the protection they had received had 
been amply repaid. 2 But for 3 their exertions it is probable that the 



34 Pour. « Turn: "Melancholy." 

35 Un esprit bien dirige. * Maux re'els, or, Douleurs 
38 Turn: "From whom we reelles, or, des douleurs qui nous 

hold our existence," &c. accablent viritdblement. 

37 Turn : " Though we can- « Eclats. 
not at present perceive but 

feebly his perfections," &c. 

38 Speaking of the Deity, 
affectionne would be better than 

irimable. 1 Turn : " Which had lasted 

89 " Justice." almost." 

40 Turn : " Make." Leaving 2 Payee de retonr. 

out " in his thoughts." 3 Turn : " Without." 
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bishop of Rome would have been the honorary president of a vast 
aristocracy of prelates. It was by the aid of the Benedictines that 
Gregory the Seventh was enabled to contend at once against the 
Franconian Csesars and against the secular clergy. It was by the 
aid of the Dominicans and the Franciscans that Innocent the Third 
crushed the Albigensian sectaries. In the sixteenth century the 
Pontificate, exposed to new dangers more formidable than had ever 
before threatened it, was saved by a new religious order which was 
animated by intense enthusiasm, and organized by exquisite skill. 
When the Jesuits came to the rescue of the papacy, they found it in 
extreme peril ; but from that moment the tide of battle turned* Pro- 
testantism, which had during a whole generation carried all before it, 6 
was stopped in its progress, and rapidly beaten back 6 from the foot 
of the Alps to the shores of the Baltic. Before the order had existed 
a hundred years, it had 7 filled the whole world with memorials 9 of 
great things done and suffered for the faith. No religious commu- 
nity could produce a list of men so variously distinguished; none had 
extended its operations over so vast a space ; yet in none had ever 
been such perfect unity of feeling and action. There was no region 
of the globe, no walk of speculative or active life* in which Jesuits 
were not to be found. 10 They guided the counsels of kings. They 
deciphered Latin inscriptions. They observed the motions of Jupiter's 
satellites. They published whole libraries, controversy, casuistry, 
history, treatises 1 on optics, Alcean odes, editions of the Fathers, 
madrigals, catechisms and lampoons. The liberal education of youth 
passed almost entirely through their hands, and was conducted by 
them with conspicuous ability. They appear to have discovered the 
precise point to which intellectual culture can be carried without 
risk of intellectual emancipation. Enmity itself was compelled to 
own that, in the art of managing and forming the tender mind, 11 they 
had not their equals. Meantime they assiduously and successfully 
cultivated the elegance of the pulpit. With still greater assiduity, 
and still greater success, they applied themselves to the ministry of 
the confessional. Throughout Catholic Europe, the secrets of every 
government and of almost every family of note 12 were in their keep- 
ing. 13 They glided from one Protestant country to another, under 
innumerable disguises, as gay u cavaliers,' as simple rustics,* 6 as 

4 Les affaires changerent de 10 Ou Von ne rencontrdt pas de 

face. Jesuites. 

6 Turn : " Which was every- u De diriger et de former 

where victorious." V esprit encore docile de la 

6 Repousse'. jeimesse. 

7 A peine Vordre avait-il exists 12 Turn r " Of some import- 
Ac. . . . qu*il avait. ance." 

8 Souvenirs. M Turn: "Were known to 

9 Turn : " No enterprise, them." 
whether active or specula- 14 Joyeux. 
tive." n Paysaq. 
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Puritan preachers. They wandered w to countries which neither mer- 
cantile avidity nor liberal curiosity ,7 had ever impelled any strati jer w 
to explore. They were to be found 19 in the garb 70 of mandarins, 
superintending the observatory at Pekin. They were to be found* 1 
spade in hand, teaching the rudiments of agriculture to the savages 
of Paraguay. Yet whatever might be their residence, whatever 
might be their employment, their spirit 13 was the same, entire devo- 
tion ° to the common cause, implicit obedience to the central autho- 
rity. None of them had chosen his dwelling-place or his avocation 
for himself. Whether the Jesuit should live 3 * under the arctic 
circle or under the equator; whether he should pass his life iu 
arranging gems and collating manuscripts at the Vatican, or in per- 
suading naked barbarians in the southern hemisphere not to eat each 
other, were matters which he left with profound submission to the 
decision of others. If he was wanted at* Lima, he was on the 
Atlantic in the next fleet. If he was wanted at * Bagdad, he was 
toiling through the desert with the next caravan. If his ministry* 
was needed in some country where his life was more insecure • than 
that of a wolf, where it was a crime to harbour him, where the heads 
and quarters of his brethren, fixed in the public places, showed him 
what he had to expect, he went without remonstrance or hesitation 
to his doom?* Nor is this heroic spirit yet extinct?* "When, in our 
own time, a new and terrible pestilence passed round the globe ; 
when, in some great cities, fear had dissolved all the ties which hold 
society together ; when * the secular clergy had deserted their flocks ; 
when medical succour was not to be purchased by gold ; when 
the strongest natural affections had yielded to the love of life, even 
then the Jesuit was to be found by the pallet which bishop and 
curate, physician and nurse, father and mother, had deserted, bend- 



18 S'aventurer. 

n Turn: "Curiosity for 
science and arts." 

18 Turn : " Had not been able 
to excite the most enthusiastic 
travellers." 

19 On les rencontrait. 

20 Sous la robe. 
n On les a vus. 

22 L' esprit qui les dirigeait. 

9 Denouement, see Synonymes. 

24 There is a great inversion 
in this sentence. Turn : " The 
Jesuit never asked whether," &c, 
and resume the whole by saying, 
" it was to him matters which 
he left (abandonn/iit) to the 
decision of others/' 



* These kinds of sentences, 
beginning with " if," or •' when- 
ever," being repeated, had 
better be turned into French 
into interrogations, thus : " Was 
he wanted at Lima ?" or, " Was 
it necessary he should set off for 
Lima," &c. 

36 We have the corresponding 
word for ** secure" but not for 
*' insecure," therefore say, " but 
little secure," peu sur, en danger. 

27 Supply the ellipsis: | re"- 
signe" qu'il €tait \ a son sort. 

28 Eteint. 
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ing over 30 infected lips to catch the faint accents of confession, and 
holding up to the last, before the expiring penitent, the image of 
the expiring Redeemer. 

Bat with the admirable energy, disinterestedness, and self-devotion 
which were characteristic of the society, great vices were mingled* 1 
It was alleged,® and not without foundation^ that the ardent public 
spirit which made the Jesuit regardless of 24 his ease, of his liberty, and 
of his life, made him also regardless of truth and of mercy: that no 
means which could promote the interest of his religion, seemed to him 
unlawful, and that by the interest of his religion he too often meant 
the interest of his society. It was alleged, that in the most atrocious 
plots recorded in history, his agency ■ could be distinctly traced ; that 
constant only in attachment to the fraternity to which he belonged, 
he was in some countries the most dangerous enemy of freedom, and 
in others the most dangerous enemy of order. The mighty victories 
that he boasted he had achieved 36 in the cause * of the church were, 
in the * judgment of many illustrious members of that church, rather 
apparent than real. He had indeed laboured with a wonderful show 
of success to reduce the world under her laws ; but he had done so by 
relaxing 30 her laws to suit 10 the temper* 1 of the world. Instead of 
toiling to elevate human nature to the noble standard® fixed by 
Divine precept and example, he had lowered the standard till it was 
beneath the average level of human nature f* He gloried in ** multi- 
tudes of converts who had been baptised in the remote regions of the 
East ; but it was reported* that from some *• of those converts the 
facts on which the whole theology of the Gospel depends had been 
cunningly concealed, and others were permitted*? to avoid per- 
secution by bowing ** down before the images of false gods, while 



30 La, baisse pour mieux en- 
tendre la confession que pronon- 
ciient des levres infecties, il tenait 
jiisquau dernier moment, &c. 

81 H se trouvait miles de grands 
vices. See Gr. p. U6, rule 362, 
N.B. 

32 On affirmant. 

33 Fondement. 

34 Indifferent sur, or a Vegard 
de. 

35 Influence. This sentence 
requires to be turned. 

36 Oagner, or remporter. The 
latter is stronger. 

•7 Pour la cause. 

38 Au jugement de. When in 
means " according to," we use it. 
As, a mon idee, a mon opinion, &c. 



39 Reldcher de. 

40 Pour s'accommoder. 

41 Vues. 

42 Modele, or type ideal. 

43 Jusqu'a le mettre au des- 
sous du niveau ordinaire de la 
nature humaine. 

44 Se glorifier de. Here the 
genius of the language requires 
the ellipsis to be supplied, that 
is, " He gloried in having caused 
to be baptised in," &c. — " mul- 
titudes of," &c 

45 Eeconnu. 

49 This sentence must be in- 
verted. 

*7 To be turned into imperf. 
verb. 

48 De se prosterner devant, &c. 
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internally repeating Paters and Aves. Nor tt was it only in heathen 
countries that such acts were said to be practised. 60 It was not strange 
that people of all ranks, and especially of the higher rank, crowded 
to the confessionals in the Jesuit temples ; for from 61 these confes- 
sionals none went away discontented. There the priest was all things M 
to all men. He showed just so much rigour M as might not drive 
those who knelt at his spiritual tribunal to the Dominican or the 
Franciscan church. If he had to deal with M a mind truly devout, 66 
he spoke in the saintly tones 66 of the primitive fathers ; but with that 
very large part of mankind who have just religion enough to make 
them uneasy when they do wrong, and not religion enough to 
keep them from doing wrong, he followed a very different sys- 
tem. Since he could not reclaim b7 them from guilt it was his busi- 
ness to 68 have them 69 free from remorse. He had at his command 60 
an immense dispensary of anodynes 61 for wounded consciences. In 
the books of casuistry, which had been written by his brethren, and 
printed with the approbation of his superiors, were to be found doc- 
trines consolatory to transgressors of every class. There the bank- 
rupt was taught how he might, without sin, secrete 02 his goods from 
his creditors. The servant was taught how he might, without sin, 
run off with his master's plate. The pander « was assured that a 
Christian man might innocently earn his living by carrying messages 
and assisting in keeping up a guilty correspondence. The high- 
spirited and punctilious gentlemen of France M were gratified with a de- 
cision in favour of duelling. The Italians, accustomed to darker and 
baser modes of vengeance, were glad to learn that they might, without 
any crime, shoot at their enemies from behind hedges. To deceit 66 



• Que ce n'Stait pas, &c. 

50 Que se pratiquaient de tels 
artifices. 

" This sentence is to be in- 
verted. 

62 According to the words of 
St. John: "Le pretre etait tout 
pour tousf* or, we might say: 
le prktre s'accommodait, or se 
pritait a la volonte'. 

63 Justement assez de rigueur 
pour, &c. 

54 Avoir affaire a. 

58 Pieux, not devot 

66 Avec la pidte et I'onction. 

*7 Detourner. 

88 Son devoir etait de, 

89 We must turn this by what 
it really means, that is, " to act 
in such a manner (Jaire en sorte 



que) that they might be exempt 
from remorse." 

60 Asa disposition. 

61 Un immense magasin de re- 
medes anodins. 

62 Soustraire a, 

63 Le ministre complaisant des 
vices des autres. 

64 Les gentilshommes frangais, 
fiers et scrupuleux sur le point 
oVhonneur. 

66 Beginning with a dative 
(" to deceit ") is a construction 
which is not agreeable to the ge- 
nius of the French language. 
Turn : " That moral granted to 
perfidy a licence to destroy all 
kind of value in the contracts 
and the testimonies of men." 
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was given a licence sufficient to destroy the whole value of human 
contracts and human testimony. In truth, if society continued to 
hold together, 66 if life and property enjoyed any security, it was 
because common sense and common humanity restrained men from 
doing what the society of Jesus assured them that they might with 
a safe conscience do. 

So strangely were good and evil intermingled in the character of these 
celebrated brethren; and the intermixture was the secret of their 
gigantic power. That power could never have belonged to mere 
hypocrites. It could never have belonged to rigid moralists. It was 
to be attained only by men ® sincerely enthusiastic in the pursuit of a 
great end, and, at the same time, unscrupulous ® as to the choice of 
means. 

From the first, 69 the Jesuits had been bound by a peculiar alle- 
giance to the pope. Their mission had been not less to quell all 
mutiny within the church than to repel the hostility of her avowed 
enemies. Their doctrine was, in the highest degree, what has been 
called on our side of the Alps Ultramontane, and differed almost as 
much from the doctrine of Bossuet as from that of Luther. Tbey 
condemned the Gallican liberties, the claims of oecumenical councils 
to control the holy see, and the claim of bishops to 70 an independent 
commission /rom 7i Heaven. Lainez, in the 7 * name of the whole 
fraternity, proclaimed at Trent, amidst the applause of the creatures 
of Pius 7 * the Fourth, and the murmurs of French and Spanish pre- 
lates, that the government of the faithful had been committed by 
Christ to the pope alone ; that in the pope alone all sacerdotal au- 
thority was concentrated ; and that through the pope alone priests 
and bishops derived whatever divine authority they possessed. 
During many years the union between the supreme pontifts and the 
order had continued unbroken J r4 Had that union been still unbroken 7* 
when James II. ascended the English throne, had the influence of 
the Jesuits, as well as the influence of the pope, been exerted in' 
favour of a moderate and constitutional policy, it is probable that 
the great revolution which, in a short time, changed the whole state 
of European affairs, would never have taken place. But even before 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the society, proud of its ser- 
vices, and confident of 76 its strength, had become impatient of the 



66 Exister. sufficient, we must supply the 

97 II n*y avait que des hommes ellipsis — recue du. 

veritablement enthousiastes et, &c. 7* Au. 

68 Peu scrupuleux sur le choix 73 pfo m 

des moyens, qui pouvaient y arri- 7 * Resserres, 

ver. 75 Telle — to avoid repetition. 

89 Des Vorigine. 76 Ayant la conscience de sa 

70 A Vegard de. propre force, or confiante en, 

71 As we have not the ablative &c. 
(" from ") and de would not be 
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yoke. A generation of Jesuits sprang up 77 who looked for 7* protection 
and guidance rather to the court of France than to the court of Rome : 
and this disposition was not a little strengthened when Innocent 
XI. was raised to the papal throne. 

The Jesuits were, at that time, engaged in a war to the death 
against an enemy whom they had at first disdained, but whom they 
had at length been forced to regard with respect and fear. Just when 
their prosperity was at the height, they were braved by a handful of 
opponents who had indeed no influence with the rulers of the world, 
but who were strong in 79 religious faith and intellectual energy. 
Then 90 followed a long, a strange, a glorious conflict of genius 
against power. The Jesuit called cabinets, tribunals, universities to 
his aidf 1 and they** responded to the call. Port Royal appealed** 
not in rain to the hearts and understandings of millions. The dic- 
tators of Christendom found themselves on a sudden in the position of 
culprits. They were arraigned of the charge** of having systematic- 
ally debased the standard of evangelical morality for the purpose of 
increasing their own influence ; and the charge was enforced in a 
manner which at once arrested the attention of all Europe : for the 
chief accuser was Blaise Pascal. His intellectual powers* were 
such as have rarely been bestowed on any of the children of men ; 
and the vehemence of the zeal which animated him was but too well 
proved by the cruel penances and vigils under which his macerated 
frame sank 96 into an early grave. His spirit was the spirit of 91 
St Bernard ; but the delicacy of his wit, the purity, the energy, the 
simplicity of his rhetoric, had never been equalled except by the 
great masters of Attic eloquence. All Europe read and admired, 
laughed and wept. The Jesuits attempted to reply, but the feeble 
answers were received by the public with shouts of mockery. They 
wanted, 88 it is true, no talent or accomplishment " into which men 
can be drilled by elaborate discipline ; but such discipline, though it w 
may bring out the powers of ordinary minds, has a tendency to suffo- 
cate, rather than to develop original genius. It was universally 



77 77 s'eleva vine generation, &c. 

78 Qui eut recours, &c. 
7» Par leur % 

80 As then is here emphatical, 
it is better to use c'est with it : — 
c'est alors qu'il y eut, &c. 

81 A son secours may go either 
after appela or after university ; 
but it is better to place the 
longest member last. 

83 For the sake of emphasis 
and clearness, it is better to 
translate " they " by ceux-ci. 

83 En appeler. 



84 Had better be left out. 

85 It might be turned thus: 
"Nature has seldom gifted, or 
endowed {doue"), with so pro- 
found a mind," &c. 

88 Succomba, et qui Xe firent 
descendre, &c. 

*7 La ferveur qui Vanimait 
e'tait celle de, &c. 

88 Manquer de. 

89 Connaissances. 

90 Mais quoiquune discipline et 
un travail penible puissent faire 
connaUre, or developper. 
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acknowledged that, in the literary contest, the Jansenists were com- 
pletely victorious. To the Jesuits 91 nothing was left but to oppress 
the sect which they could not confute Lewis XIV. was now their 
chief support. His conscience had, from boyhood been in their keep- 
ing f 2 and he had learned from them to abhor Jansenism quite as 
much as he abhorred Protestantism, and ra very much more than he 
abhorred Atheism. 



TRIAL OP THE BISHOPS IN 1688. 

FROM M AC AULA Y' 8 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

The trial then commenced— a trial which, even when coolly pe~ 
rused, 1 after the lapse of more than a century and a half, has all the 
interest of a drama. The advocates contended on both sides 2 with 
far more than professional keenness and vehemence : the audience* 
listened with as much auxiety as if the fate of every one of them was 
to be decided by the verdict j and the turns 4 of fortuue were so sud- 
den and amazing that the multitude repeatedly passed, in a single 
minute, from anxiety to exultation, and back again from exultation 
to still deeper anxiety. 

The information charged the Bishops 6 with having written or pub- 
lished, in the county of Middlesex, a false, malicious, and seditious 
libel. 6 The Attorney and Solicitor first tried to prove the writing J 
For this purpose several person^ were called to speak to Vie hands 8 
of the Bishops. But the witnesses were so unwilling 9 that hardly a 



91 // ne restait done plus aux 
Jesuites qu'd, &c. 

92 Leur avait ete confiec. 

98 For clearness* sake say : et 
Vun et V autre. 



1 Turn : " Trial (proces) which 
offers to a reading (lecture) 
thoughtful (re'fle'ehie) even after 
a lapse of," &c. 

2 It will usually be found 
clearer and more euphonic, in 
French, to begin the sentence 
with such expressions, adverbs 
of time, &c. ; as it allows the 
nominative to be immediately 
followed by its verb. 



8 Auditoire. (See Audience, 
Synonymes.) 

4 Changements, 

5 As the following is not a 
narrative, but a statement of 
facts, the passive voice may be 
used advantageously ; thus, •' the 
bishops were accused," &c., — 
etaient. 

6 Un libelle calomnieux, avec 
intention criminelle et seditieuse, 

7 Turn: "To prove whose 
writing it was." 

8 Translate this by an expla- 
nation. Que cetait bien la signa- 
ture des eveques. 

9 De si mauvaise volonte, or, 
€taient si mal disposes. 
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single plain answer could be extracted from any of them. Pemberton, 
Pollexfen, and Levinz contended that there was no evidence to go to 
the jury. Two of the judges, Holioway and Powell, declared 
themselves of the same opinion ; and 10 the hopes of the spectators 
rose high. All at once the Grown lawyers announced their intention 
to take another line. 11 Powis, with shame and reluctance which he 
could not dissemble, put into the witness-box u Blathwayt, a Clerk of 
the Privy Council, who had been present when the King interrogated 
the Bishops. Blathwayt swore that he had heard them own™ their 
signatures. His testimony was decisive. " Why, 1 ' said Judge Hol- 
ioway to the Attorney, " when 14 you had such evidence, did you not 
produce it at first, without all this waste of time ?" It soon appeared 
why the Counsel for the Crown had been unwilling, without absolute 
necessity, to resort to this mode of proof. Pemberton stopped 
Blathwayt, subjected 16 him to a searching cross-examination, 1 * and 
insisted upon all that had passed between the King and the defend- 
ants to be fully related. " That is a pretty thing, indeed" V cried 
Williams. u Do you think," said Powis, ** that you are at liberty to 
ask our witnesses any impertinent question that comes into your 
heads ?" The advocates of the Bishops were not men to be so put 
down. 19 " He is sworn," said Pollexfen, <' to tell the truth and the 
whole truth; and an answer 19 we must and will have." The wit- 
ness shuffled, equivocated, pretended to misunderstand the questions, 
implored the protection of the Court. But he was m hands* from 
which it was not easy to escape. At length the Attorney again inter- 
posed. " If," he said, " you persist in asking such a question, tell us, 
at least, what use you mean to make of it." Pemberton, who, through 
the whole trial did his duty manfully and ably, replied without 
hesitation, " My Lords, I will answer Mr. Attorney ; I will deal 
plainly 21 with the Court. If the Bishops owned this paper under a 
promise from His Majesty that their confession should not be used 
against them, 1 hope that no unfair advantage will be taken of them." 
" You put on 32 His Majesty what I dare hardly name," said Williams. 
" Since you will be so pressing?* I demand for the King* 4 that the 



10 As the following phrase is 
brought in as the result of the 
preceding, aussi would be better 
than et. 

11 Turn: "To adopt another 
plan," or, Suivre une autre marcke. 

12 Place des temoins. 

18 Turn: "Heard them confess 
that they recognised their writ- 
ing" 

» " Since." 

» Luifitsubir. 

18 Contre-interrogatoire. 



V Voila qui est bien itrange, en 
veriU. 

18 N'e'taient pas hommes a se 
laisser intimider. 

19 Turn this and give an equi- 
valent. 

20 Turn: " Between the hands 
of people but little disposed to 
let him escape." 

21 En agir avec franchise enters. 
28 Mettre sur le compte dc. 

28 Vous persistez. 
84 Au nom du roi. 

D 
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question may be recorded." * " What do you mean, Mr. Solicitor V 
said Sawyer, interposing. " I know what I mean/' said the apostate. 
•' I desire that the question may be recorded in Court" " Record 
what you will ; I am not afraid of you, Mr. Solicitor," said Pember- 
ton. Then came a loud and fierce altercation, which the Chief Justice 
could with difficulty quiet In other circumstances he would pro- 
bably have ordered the question to be recorded, and Pember ton to be 
commuted; but on this great day he was over-awed* He often cast a 
side-glance 26 towards the thick rows 97 of Earls and Barons by whom 
he was watched, and who, in the next Parliament might be his 
judges. He looked, a by-stander said, as if all the peers had halters 
m their pockets. At length Blathwayt was forced to give a full 
account of what had passed. It appeared that the King had entered 
into no express covenant* with the Bishops. But it appeared also 
that the Bishops might not unreasonably think that there was an 
implied engagement.™ Indeed, from 30 the unwillingness of the Crown 
lawyers to put the Clerk of the Council into the witness-box, and from 
the vehemence with which they objected to Pemberton's cross-exa- 
mination, it is plain that they were themselves of that opinion. 

However the handwriting was not proved. But a new and serious 
objection was raised. It was not sufficient to prove that the Bishops 
had written the alleged* 1 libel, it was necessary also that they had 
written it in the county of Middlesex. And not only was it out of 
the power of the Attorney and Solicitor to prove this : but it was in 
the power of the defendants to prove the contrary ; for it so happened 
that Sancroft had never once left the palace at Lambeth from the time 
when the Order in Council appeared till after the petition was in the 
King's hands. The whole case for the prosecution B had therefore com- 
pletely broken down ; B and the audience, with great glee, expected a 
speedy acquittal. 

The Crown lawyers then changed their ground 3 * again, abandoned 
altogether the charge of writing* 6 a libel, and undertook to prove that 
the Bishops had published a libel in Middlesex. The difficulties were 
great. The delivery of the petition** to the King was undoubtedly. 
in the eye of* the law a publication. But how was this delivery to 
be proved? No person had been present at the audience 99 in the 



25 Qu'on prenne acte de cette *> Effectivement cPapres. 

question. 8l En question. 

• 26 II jetait souvent a la derobee, M L' accusation. 

or furtivement, un coup-d'anl swr, n Echoue. 

&c M Plan cTattaque. 

& Bangs serres. ffi L' accusation qui portait svr 

28 Que le roi n'avait pas absolu- le crime d* avoir ecrit, &c. 
ment pris d' engagement. • H avoir remis la petition. 

29 Turn : " That there was an & Aux yeux de. 
engagement, if not stipulated, at ffi Audience, 
east understood (sous-entendu) ." 
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royal closet, except the King and the defendants. The King could 
not well be swornM It was therefore only by the admissions of the 
defendants that the fact of publication could be established. Blath- 
wayt was again examined, but in Tain. He well remembered, he said, 
that the Bishops owned their hands ; but he did not remember that 
they owned 40 the paper which lay on the table of the Privy Council to 
be the same paper which they bad delivered to the King, or that they 
were even interrogated on that point. Several other official men* 1 
who had been in attendance on the Council were called, and among 
them Samuel Pepys, Secretary of the Admiralty ; but none of them 
could remember that any thing was said about the delivery. . It was 
to no purpose that Williams put leading questions f* till the counsel 43 
on the other side declared that such twisting, such wiredrawing, was 
never seen *• in a court of justice, until Wright himself was forced 
to admit that the Solicitor's mode of examination was contrary to all 
rule. As witness after witness answered in the negative, roars of 
laughter * and shouts of triumph, which the Judges did not even 
attempt to silence, shook the hall. 

It seemed that at length this hard fight had been won. The case 
for 4 * the Crown was closed. Had the counsel for the Bishops re- 
mained silent, an acquittal was certain ; for nothing *t wbich the most 
corrupt and shameless judge could venture to call legal evidence of 
publication had been given. The Chief Justice was beginning to 
charge 4 * the jury, and would undoubtedly have directed them to 
acquit the defendants ; but Finch, too anxious to be perfectly discreet 
interfered, and begged to be heard. 49 u If you will be heard," said 
Wright, " you shall be heard, but you do not understand your own 
interests." The other counsel for the defence made Finch sit down, 
and begged the Chief Justice to proceed. He was about to do so 
when a messenger came to the Solicitor General with news that Lord 
Sunderland could prove the publication, and would come down to the 
court immediately. Wright maliciously told the counsel for the 



w Turn : "It was scarcely 
possible to make the king take an 
oath." 

40 Qu'ils eu8sent reconnu ce pa- 
pier pour etre le meme que, &c. 

41 Turn : •• They (on) had re- 
course to several official men" 
employe's'). 

4 * Williams eut beau sender les 
temoins. 

48 Avocat. 

44 Que jamais on n*avait vu 
dans une cow de justice, tdcher 
d'embarrasser, de tracasser, comme 
il le faisait. 



46 Ilpartitdes e'clats de rire et 
des acclamations de triomphe qui 
firent retentir la salle. 

46 La cause de la couronne. 

* Turn: "For the adverse 
party (partie) had not been able 
to produce the least legal evi- 
dence ; even what the most cor- 
rupt and the most barefaced (ef- 
fronts) judge dared to admit as 
such." 

48 Allait adresser son disc our 
au, &c. 

49 Demander la parole. 
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defence that they had only themselves to thank 90 for the tarn which 
things had taken. The countenances of the great multitude fell. 51 
Finch was for some hours the most unpopular man in the country* 
Why could he not sit still as his betters, Sawyer, Pemberton and Pol- 
lex fen, had done ? His love of meddling, his ambition to make a 
fine speech; had ruined everything. 

Meanwhile the Lord President was brought in a sedan chair 
through the hall. Not a hat moved as he passed, and many voices 
cried out " Popish dog" M He came into court pale and trembling, 
with eyes fixed on the ground, and gave his evidence in a faltering 
voice. He swore that the Bishops had informed him of their inten- 
tion to present a petition to the King, and that they had been 
admitted into the royal closet for that purpose. This circumstance, 
coupled with the circumstance that, after 6 * they left the closet, there 
was in the King's hands a petition signed by them, was such a proof as 
might M reasonably satisfy a jury of the fact of the publication. 

Publication in Middlesex was then proved. 65 But was the paper 
thus published a false, malicious, and seditious libel ? Hitherto the 
matter in dispute had been whether a fact which everybody well 
knew to be true could be proved according to the technical rules of 
evidence ; but now the contest became one of deeper interest. It 
was necessary to inquire into the limits of prerogative and liberty, 
into the right of the King to dispense with statutes t x into the right of 
the subject to 67 petition for the redress of grievances. During three 
hours the counsel for the petitioners argued with great force in 
defence of the fundamental principles of the constitution, and proved 
from the journals of the House of Commons, that the Bishops had 
affirmed no more than the truth when they represented to the King 
that the dispensing power which he claimed had been repeatedly 
declared illegal bv Parliament. Somers rose at last. He spoke little 
more than five minutes, but every word was full of weighty matter ; 
and when he sat down, his reputation as an orator and a constitu- 
tional lawyer 58 was established. He went through 69 the expressions 
which were used in the information to describe the offence imputed 
to the Bishops, and showed that every word, whether adjective or 



80 Turn : " That it was to 
themselves they were indebted 
(redevable de) for the change 
which was taking place.*' 

51 Changer de visage. 

62 Chien de catholique romain. 

58 Celle par laquelle, apres que 
les e'oe'ques, &c. 

64 Dhe preuve assez evidente pour 
que Von put croire qu'unjury serait 
convaincu quHly avait eupublication. 



66 Turn: " It was therefore 
proved," &c. 

66 D'agir rndtpendamment des 
statuts. 

67 Du droit qu'avait U sujet 
oVadresser une petition pour faire 
redresser les griefs. 

68 L€giste. 

69 Turn : " He repeated word 
for word." 
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substantive, -was altogether inappropriate. The offence imputed -was 
a false, a malicious, a seditious libel. False the paper was not ; for 
every fact which is set forth M had been proved from the journals of 
parliameut to be 61 true. Malicious the paper -was not, for the de- 
fendants had not sought an occasion of strife} but had been placed 
by the government in such a situation that they must either oppose 
themselves to the royal will, or violate the most sacred. obligations 
of conscience and honour. Seditious the paper was not, for it had 
not been scattered by the writers among the rabble, but delivered 
privately into the hands of the King alone. And a libel it was not, 
but a decent petition such as by the laws of England, nay, by ® the 
laws of Imperial Rome, by the laws of all civilized states, a subject 
who thinks himself aggrieved, may, with propriety, present to the 
sovereign. 

The Attorney replied shortly and feebly. The Solicitor spoke at 
great length, and with great acrimony, and was often interrupted by 
the clamours and hisses of the audience. He went so far as to lay it 
down 9 * that no subject or body of subjects, 66 except the Houses of 
Parliament, had a right to petition the King. The galleries were a 
furious, and the Chief Justice himself stood aghast 6 ? at the effrontery 
of the venal turncoat 68 

At length Wright proceeded to sum up the evidence." His lan- 
guage showed that the awe in which he stood? of the government 
was tempered by the awe? 1 with which the audience, so numerous, 
so splendid, and so strongly excited, had impressed? 2 upon him. He 
said that he would give no opinion on the question of dispensing 
power ; T 8 that it was not necessary for him to do so ; ?* that he could 
not agree with much of the Solicitor's speech ; that it was the right 
of the subject to petition, but the petition before the Court was im- 
properly worded, and was, in the contemplation of? 6 the law, a libel. 
Allvbone was of the same mind, but, in giving his opinion, showed'* 
such gross ignorance of law and history as brought on him the con- 



80 Qui s'y trouvaient men- 
tionnes, 

61 Comme extant. 

62 A causer des troubles, or 
une rebellion, 

•* Turn : " According to." 

64 D€clarer, II alia jusqu'd, 
&c. 

66 Sujets retmis en corps. 

M Although the feelings of the 
galleries must have been excited 
after the Solicitor's words were 
out of his mouth, yet the verb 
" were" must be in the imperfect, 
to show with more force how 



instantaneous the effect of those 
words must have been upon the 
minds of the spectators. 

*? Saisi d'horreur . . . (de voir), 

&c. 

63 Arlequin. 

69 Risumer les depositions. 

7° La cramte que hti inspirait. 

? l Terreur. 

T 3 Imprimer. 

73 Droit de dispense de la hi, 

?* Had better be left out. 

T 5 Aux yeux de. 

?* DSceler, or laisser voir. 
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tempt of all who heard him. Holloway eroded the question of the 
dispensing power, bat said that the petition seemed to him to be 
such as subjects who think themselves aggrieved are entitled to pre- 
sent, and therefore no libel. Powell took a bolder course. He avowed 
that, th 77 his judgment, the declaration of indulgence was a nullity, 
and that the dispensing power, as lately exercised, was utterly incon- 
sistent with all law. If these encroachments of prerogative were 
allowed, there was an end of 78 parliaments. The whole legislative 
authority would be m 79 the King. " That issue* gentlemen," he 
said, " / leave 80 to God and to your consciences." 

It was dark before the jury retired to consider of their verdict. 
The night was a night of intense anxiety. 

The Solicitor for the Bishops sat up all night with a body of ser- 
vants on the stairs leading to the room where the jury were consult- 
ing. It was absolutely necessary to watch 31 the officers who 
watched 92 the doors ; for those officers were supposed to be in the 
interest of the Crown, and might, if not carefully observed, have fur- 
nished a courtly juryman with food, which would have enabled him 
to starve out the other eleven. 89 Strict guard was therefore kept. Not 
even a candle to light a pipe. Some basins of water for washing were 
suffered to pass at about four in the morning. The jurymen, raging 
with 8 * thirst, soon lapped up the whole. 8 * Great numbers of people 
walked the neighbouring streets till dawn. Every hour a messenger 
came from Whitehall to know what was passing. Voices high in 
altercation were repeatedly heard from within the room ; but nothing 
certain was known. 

At ten the Court again met 88 The crowd was greater than ever. 
The jury appeared in their box, and their was a breathless still- 
ness. 87 

Sir Samuel Astry spoke. " Do you find the defendants, or any of 
them, guilty of the misdemeanor whereof they are impeached, or not 
guilty ?" Sir Roger Langley answered, " Not guilty." As the words 
passed his lips, Halifax sprang up and waved ** his hat. At that 
signal, benches and galleries raised 89 a shout. In a moment ten 
thousand persons, who crowded the great hall, replied with a still 
louder shout, 90 which made the old oaken roof crack ; and in another 

77 Uapres. . obliged to yield " (ceder, or den 

78 Ce serait la mine de. venir a sa decision). 

79 Entre les mains de. M Bruler de. 

80 Quant au re'sultat . . .je le ffi Boire, or avaler, jusqu'd la 
laisse. dernitre goutte. 

81 Surveiller. M Se rassembler. 

82 Oarder. 87 Le pirn profond silence. 
88 Turn: " Which would have & Agiter. 

enabled him (mettre d meme) to " H partit des bancs, &c, des 

resist till the eleven were van- crisdejoie. [bles. 

quished by hunger, had been *> Des transports de joie redou- 
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moment the innumerable throng set up a third huzza, 91 which was 
heard at Temple-bar. The boats whicn covered the Thames gave 

an answering cheer. 92 • . Yet were the acclamation*™ 

lass strange than the weeping ; for the feelings M of men had been 
wound up* to such a point, that at length the stern English nature,** 
so little used to outward signs of emotion, gave way, and thousands 
sobbed aloud for very joy. Meanwhile, from the outskirts of the mul- 
titude, horsemen were spurring off 9 ? to bear along all the roads intel- 
ligence of the victory of our church and nation. 



EXTRACT FROM GIBBON'S 'DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE.'— 1st Vol. Chap. VII. 

Of the various forms of government which have prevailed in the 
world, 1 a hereditary monarchy seems to present the fairest scope for 
ridicule, 9 Is it possible to relate, without an indignant smile, that 
on the father's decease the property of a nation, like that of a drove 
of oxen, descends to his infant son, as yet unknown to mankind and 
to himself; and that the bravest warriors and the wisest statesmen, 
relinquishing their natural right to empire, approach the royal cradle 
with bended knees 9 and protestations 'of inviolable fidelity? Satire 
and declamation may* paint these obvious topics in the most dazzling 
colours, but our more serious thoughts will respect a useful prejudice 
that establishes a rule of succession independent of the passions of 
mankind, and we shall cheerfully acquiesce' in any expedient which 
deprives the multitude of the dangerous, and indeed of the ideal 
power of giving themselves a master. 

In the cool shade of retirement* we may easily devise imaginary 



91 Acclamation, 

82 Oris de alUgresse. 

• Tout extraordinaire^ que, 
&C., elles ttaient encore mains 
elonnantes que les pleurs qu'on 
versait. 

94 La sensibiliU. 

96 Excite 1 . 

« Turn : " That that English 
nature (caractere), naturally cold 
and rigid, so little inclined to let 
to appear exterior marks of emo- 
tion, gave way (tfamollit, or 
J attendant) at last, and you might 
have seen (Ton en vit) thousands 
sob (sangloter) from pure joy/' 



•7 Partaient a franc itrier. 



1 Might be left out. 

2 Preter au ridicule. 

8 It would be better to say 
" and, the knee bent (le genou en 
terre), utter protestations, or 
oaths, of inviolable fidelity." 

4 Turn : " It is easy for (d) 
satire," &c. 

6 Turn: "And we shall be 
happy to submit to," &c. 

• Retire" dans une agreable so- 
litude, &c. 
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forms of government, in which the sceptre shall be constantly 
bestowed on the most worthy by the free and incorrupt suffrage of the 
whole community. Experience 7 overturns these airy fabrics, and 
teaches us that, in a large society, the election of a monarch can 
never devolve to the wisest or to the most numerous part of the 
people. The army is the only order 8 of men sufficiently united to 
concur in 9 sentimeuts, and powerful enough to impose them on the 
rest of their fellow-citizens ; but the temper of soldiers, habituated 
at once to violence and to slavery, renders them very unfit guardians 
of a legal, or even of a civil constitution. Justice, humanity, or poli- 
tical wisdom, are qualities they are too little acquainted with in 
themselves to appreciate them in others. Valour will acquire their 
esteem, liberality will purchase their suffrage ; but the first of these 
merits is often lodged 10 in the most sa?age breasts — the latter can 
only exert itself at the expense of the public, and both may be turned 
against the possessor of the throne by the ambition of a daring 
rival. 

The superior prerogative of birth, 11 when it has obtained the sanc- 
tion of time and popular opinion is the plainest and the least 
invidious of all distinctions u among humkind?* The acknowledged 
right extinguishes the hopes of faction}* and the conscious security* 
disarms the cruelty of the monarch. To w the firm establishment of 
this idea we owe the peaceful succession and mild administration of 
European monarchies. To the defect of it we must attribute the fre- 
quent civil wars through which an Asiatic despot is obliged to cut his 
way to 17 the throne of his fathers. Yet even in the East the sphere 
of contention w is usually limited to the princes of the reigning house ; 
and as soon as the more fortunate competitor has removed his 
brethren by the sword and the bow-string, he no longer entertains 
any jealousy for his meaner subjects. 19 But the Roman empire, after 
the authority of the senate had sunk into contempt, was a vast scene 



7 It would not be amiss to 
bring in "however," or, "but 
alas I" to show with more force 
the difference between expe- 
rience and imagination. 

8 Corps. [ments. 

9 Entretenir les memes senti- 

10 You may turn : •' Is often 
the share " (portage). 

11 Turn: " The superiority of 
birth." 

12 La mains susceptible (Tex- 
citer la jalousie. 

13 This distinction seems use- 
less, and therefore needs not be 
expressed. 



14 Turn : " Destroys all hopes 
of motion." 

16 Et la securite qu'eprouve le 
monarque tend a eloigner ses soup- 
cons et a delsarmer sa cruaute. 

18 We rarely begin a sentence 
by merely a dative without 
ce before it, as, c'est au fertne, 
&c. 

17 Se frayer un passage pour 
arriver au t &c. 

18 Les partis entre lesquels se 
trouvent ces contentions. 

• De ces sujets qui lui sont in- 
ferieurs en naissance. 
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of confusion. The royal and even the noble families of the provinces 
had long since been led in triumph before the car of the haughty 
republicans. The ancient families of Rome had successively fallen 
beneath the tyranny of the Caesars ; and, whilst the princes were 
shackled by the forms of commonwealth, and disappointed by the 
repeated failures of their posterity? it was impossible that any idea 
of hereditary succession should have taken root in the minds of their 
subjects. The right a to the throne, which none could claim, every 
one assumed from merit. The daring hopes of ambition ffl were set 
loose from the salutary restraint of law and prejudice ; ffl and the meanest of 
mankind™ might, without folly? 6 entertain a hope of being raised by 
valour and fortune to a rank in the army, in which a single crime 
would enable him to wrest the sceptre of the world from nis feeble 
and unpopular master. After the murder of Alexander Severus, and 
the elevation of Maximin, no emperor x could think himself safe upon 
the throne ; and every barbarian peasant *7 of the frontier might aspire 
to that august but dangerous station. 



EXTRACT FROM GIBBON'S * DECLINE AND PALL OF 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE/ 

Character of Constantine. 

The person 1 as well as the mind of Constantine had been enriched 
by nature with her choicest endowments. His stature 3 was lofty , 
his countenance 3 majestic, his deportment graceful, his strength and 
activity were displayed in every manly exercise; and from his 
earliest youth to a very advanced season of life he preserved the 
vigour of his constitution by a strict adherence* to the domestic virtues 



30 Et fre'quemment frustris dans 
leurs esperances par lew post€- 
rite". 

a Turn A If people (on) could 
not claim the rights to the throne 
by birth, it was by merit that one 
could pretend to it" 

33 Les vues ambitieuses Us plus 
extravagantes. 

38 N 9 e'taient plus restreintes 
par une hi et un prejugj salu- 
faires. 

34 L'itre le plus meprisable. 

* Turn : " Without being 
guilty of," or * • accused of folly/' 



39 II ri&ait plus permis daucun 
empereur, 

*7 Car U n'y avait pas jus- 
qu'au paysan barbare qui ne put 
aspirer, &c. 



1 Turn this sentence into the 
active voice by making "na- 
ture " the riominative. 

3 U €tait (funs haute stature. 
8 8a demarche f &c. 

4 Turn: u In observing strict- 
ly.» 

D 3 
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of chastity and temperance. He delighted in the social intercourse 
of familiar conversation, and though he might sometimes indulge his 
disposition 6 to raillery with less reserve than was required by the 
severe dignity of his station, the courtesy of bis manners gained the 
hearts of all those who approached him. The sincerity of his friend- 
ship has been suspected, yet he showed, on some occasions, that he 
was not incapable of a warm and lasting attachment. The disadvan- 
tage* of an illiterate education had not prevented him from forming 
a just estimate of the value of learning ; and the arts and sciences 
derived some encouragement from the munificent protection of Con- 
stantine. In the despatch of business his diligence was indefatigable, 
and the active powers* of his mind were almost continually exercised 
in reading, writing, and meditating, in giving audience to ambassa- 
dors, and in examining the complaints of his subjects. Even those 
who censured the propriety of his measures, were compelled to 
acknowledge that he possessed magnanimity to conceive and patience 
to execute the most arduous designs without being checked either by 
the prejudices of education, or by the clamours of the multitude. 
In the field 8 he infused 9 his own intrepid spirit into the troops, whom 
he conducted with the talents of a consummate general ; and to his 
abilities, rather than to his fortune, we may ascribe the signal victo- 
ries which he obtained over the foreign and domestic foes of die 
republic. He loved glory, as the reward, perhaps as the motive, of 
his labours. The boundless ambition, which, from the moment of 
his accepting the purple at York, appears as the ruling passion of his 
soul, may be justified by the dangers of his situation, by the character 
of his rivals, by the consciousness 10 of superior merit, and by the 
prospect that his success would enable him to restore peace and order 
to the distracted empire. 11 In his civil wars against Maxentius and 
Licinius, he had engaged on his side the inclinations of the people, 
who compared the undissembled vices of those tyrants with the spirit 
of wisdom and justice which seemed to direct the general tenor of the 
administration of Constantine. 

Had Constantine fallen on the banks of the Tiber, or even in the 
plains of Adrianople, such is the character which, with a few excep- 
tions, he might have transmitted to posterity. But the conclusion of 
his reign (according to the moderate and indeed tender sentence of a 
writer of the same age) degraded him from the rank u which he had 
acquired among the most deserving of the Roman princes. In the 



5 Se livrer d son penchant pour. 9 Inspirer d. 

6 Turn: "The want of a good 10 Par la conscience qu'il avait 
and solid education," &c. deposseder, &c. 

7 Turn : " He never ceased to " A Vempire qui €tait alors 
exercise his intellectual faced- bouleversi. 

ties, whether in reading/* 12 Turn : " Degraded him, and 

8 " On the field of battle." made him lose the rank/' &o. 
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life of Augustas we behold the tyrant of the republic converted J* 
almost by imperceptible degrees, into the father of his country and of 
human kind. In that of Constantine we may contemplate a hero 
who had so long inspired his subjects with love, and his enemies with 
terror, degenerating into a cruel and dissolute monarch, corrupted by 
his fortune, or raised by conquest above the necessity of dissimula- 
tion. The general peace which he maintained during the last four- 
teen years of his reign was a period of apparent splendour, rather 
than of real prosperity : and the old age of Constantine was disgraced 
by the opposite, 14 yet reconcUeable, vices of rapaciousness and prodi- 
gality. The accumulated treasures found in the palaces of Maxentius 
and Lioinius were lavishly consumed. The various innovations intro- 
duced by the conqueror were attended by an increasing expense ; 
the cost » of buildings, his court, and his festivals, required an imme- 
diate and plentiful supply ; and the oppression of the people 16 was the 
only fund which could support the magnificence of the sovereign. 
His unworthy favourite*, enriched by the boundless liberality of their 
master, usurped with impunity the privileges of rapine and corrup- 
tion. A secret but universal decay was felt in every part of the 
public administration, and the emperor himself,- though he still 
retained the obedience, gradually lost the esteem of his subjects. 
The dress and manners which, towards the decline of life, he chose 
to affect, served only to degrade him in the eyes of mankind. The 
Asiatic pomp which had been adopted by the pride of Dioclesian, 
assumed an air of softness and effeminacy 17 in the person of Constan- 
tine. He is represented with false hair of various colours, laboriously 
arranged by the skilful artists of the times ; a diadem of a new and 
more expensive fashion ; a profusion of gems and pearls, of collars 
and bracelets, and a variegated flowing robe of silk, most curiously 
embroidered with flowers of gold. In such apparel]* scarcely to be 
excused by the youth of Heliogabalus, we are at a loss to discover the 
wisdom of an aged monarch and the simplicity of a Roman veteran. 
A mind thus relaxed 19 by prosperity and indulgence, was incapable 
of rising to that magnanimity which disdains suspicion, and dares to 
forgive. The deaths of Maximian and Licinius may perhaps be 
justified by the maxims of policy, as they are taught in the schools 
of tyrants ; but an impartial narrative of the executions, or rather 



13 Turn ; «' Becoming almost ficence of the monarch, could be 

imperceptibly the father," &c. obtained only by oppressing 

"Turn: "By two vices (pressuranf) the people, 

which, although opposed to each l ? Prit un air de mollesse. 

other, are not the less reconcile- w A ce costume, que pourrait 

able, rapaciousness," &c. d peine excuser la jeunesse cPun 

16 Les frais. Eliogabale, &c. 

16 Turn : " And the resources 19 Degrade. 
necessary to keep up the magni- 
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murders which sullied the declining age of Constantine, will suggest 
to our most candid thoughts ** the idea of a prince who could sacrifice, 
without reluctance, the laws of justice, and the feelings of nature, to 
the dictates a either of his passions or of his interest. 



EXTRACT FROM ■ KENILWORTH.' 

. . . *' But hark ! what a dead silence l hath fallen on them at once f* 
" The procession pauses," said Raleigh, " at the gate of thechace." 
His further meditations were interrupted by a shout 2 of applause 
from the multitude, so tremendously 'vociferous 8 that the country 
echoed* for miles around} The guards, thickly 6 stationed upon the 
road by which the Queen was to advance? caught up the accla- 
mation, which ran like wildfire* to the castle, and announced to alt 
within, 9 that Queen Elizabeth had entered the royal chace of Kenil- 
worth. The whole music of the castle sounded w at once, and a 
round u of artillery, with a salvo of small arms, 11 was discharged 
from the battlements ; but 1S the noise of drums, and u even of the 
cannon themselves, was but faintly heard™ amidst the roaring u and 
reiterated welcomes u of the multitude. 
As K the noise began to abate, a glare of light 1 * was seen™ from 



90 Eveilleront en nous. 
21 Leave out " dictates." 



1 As it is supposed that some 
one asks the question, it may be 
translated thus : Pourquoi ce si- 
lence soudain ? Raleigh answers : 
Cestle cortege qui s'arr2te f &c. 

2 " Shout of applause," des ap- 
plaudissements bruyants. 

3 "Tremendously vociferous" 
become useless on account of 
bruyant. 

4 Que les echos en €taientren- 
voye's. 

* 6 A plusiewrs mttles d la ronde. 

6 En rangs serres. 

7 Passer. 

8 Eepondit d r acclamation qui 
s'etendit avec une extrime rapidity. 

9 There is an ellipsis which, 
in French, must be supplied. 

10 Turn: "Made itself heard." 



11 Though the literal technical 
terms decharge de canon, et une 
salve de mousqueterie, would do, 
it would be more elegant to say 
le bruit du canon se mela a celui 
de la mousqueterie. 

12 As what is mentioned after- 
wards is in opposition to what 
precedes, it would be better to 
use ni repeated. 

13 Se distinguait d peine. 

14 Oris dejoie. 

u Acclamations sans cesse re* 
naissantes. 

16 Though comme has the same 
acceptation as the English word 
"as, ' meaning " at the same time 
as," vet, as it has another mean- 
ing, it is better to avoid it, and 
say, Le bruit commencait d di- 
minuer, quand, &c. 

^ Uh vif eclat de lumiere. 

18 The passive voice would not 
do. Brilla. 
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the gate of the park, and broadening and brightening w as *° it came 
nearer, advanced along the open and fair avenue that led towards 
the gallery tower ; and which, as we have already noticed, was 
lined^ 1 on either hand by the retainers, 2 * of the Earl of Leicester. 
The word was passed along the line, " The Queen ! the Queen I 
Silence, and stand fast !" Onward came ffl the cavalcade, illuminated 
by two hundred thick waxen torches, in the hands of as many horse- 
men, which cast a light like that of broad dav around the procession, 
bat especially on the principal group, of which the Queen herself, 
arrayed in the most splendid manner?* and blazing * with jewels, 
formed the central figure. She was mounted on a roitt*-white horse, 
which she reined with peculiar grace and dignity, and in the whole 
of a stately and noble carriage you saw the daughter of a hundred 
kings. 

The ladies of the court who rode beside her Majesty had taken 
special care that their own external appearance should not be more 
glorious than their rank and the occasion altogether* demanded, so 
that no inferior luminary™ might appear to approach the orbit of 
royalty*? But their personal charms,* and the magnificence by which, 
under every restraint* they had set them off, exhibited them " as the 
flower of a realm so far-famed for splendour and beauty. The mag- 
nificence of the courtiers, free from such restraint as prudence im- 
posed on the ladies, was yet more unbounded. 90 

Leicester, who glittered like a golden image 81 with jewels and cloth 
of gold, rode on her Majesty's right hand, as well in quality of her 
host as of her master of the horse, 92 The black steed n which he 
mounted had not a single white hair on his body, and was one of the 
most renouned chargers in Europe, having been purchased by the Earl 
at large expense for this royal* occasion. As the noble steed chafed** 



w Torn : " And seemed to ex- 
tend." 

90 A mesure que. 

» Bordt. 

B Gens. 

98 One might say, Venait en* 
suite Elisabeth, that is, the 
nominative after the verb; or, 
Elisabeth arrivait, accompagnde 
de see deux cents cavaliers qui 
portaient, &c. 

M Dans leplus riche costume, &c. 

* Bayonnant. — Further on. . . 
milk* and altogether* are left out. 

30 Constellation secondaire. 

*? Rvoalieer avec Vastre dujour. 

* Aux charmes de lew personne, 
&c. . Malgrfuneprudente retenue. 



89 On les reconnaissait pour 
Hre, &c. Reconnaitre here re- 
quires d, in the sense of •« by." 

80 N'avaitpas de bornes. 

M These words, translated 
literally, would give a childish 
idea of- the object described. 
Turn : " Resplendent with gold 
and embroidery." 

82 Grand €cuyer. 

88 This, as far as 4I body," 
would not, if translated literally, 
suit this style. Turn; "His 
horse, perfectly black, was a 
charger {cheval de bataille), 
chosen amongst" &c. 

84 " Seemed impatient." 
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at the slow pace of the procession, and arching K his stately neck, 
champed on the silver bit which restrained him, the foam flew from 
his mouth and K speckled his well-formed limbs as if with spots of 
snow. The rider •/ well became the high place which he held, and 
the proud animal which he bestrode ; for no man in England, or 
perhaps in Europe, was more perfect than Dudley in horsemanship 
and other exercises belonging to quality. He was bare-headed, as 
were all the courtiers in the tram,™ and the red torch light 3 * shone 
upon his long curled tresses 40 of dark hair, and on his noble features, 
to the beauty of which even the severest criticism could only object ** 
the lordly fault (as it may be termed) of 42 a forehead somewhat too 
high. On that proud 4 * evening, those features wore all the grateful 
solicitude of a subject to show himself sensible ** of the high honour 
which the Queen was conferring, and all the pride and satisfaction 
which became tf so glorious a moment Yet though neither eye nor 
feature betrayed aught but feelings which suited the occasion, some 
of the Earl's personal attendants remarked that he was unusually 
pale, and they expressed to each other 46 their fear that he was taking 
more fatigue than consisted withy his health. 

Varney followed close behind his master, as the principal esquire 
tn waiting, and had charge of his lordship's black velvet bonnet, 48 
garnished with a clasp of diamonds, and surmounted by a white 
plume. He kept his eye constantly on his master ; and was, among 
Leicester's numerous attendants, he who was most anxious that his 
lord's strength and resolution should carry him successfully through a 
day so agitating. 49 For although Varney was one of the few — the 
very few *> moral monsters 8l who contrive to lull to sleep M the re- 
morse of their own bosoms, a and are drugged into 6 * moral insensi- 
bility by atheism, as men tt in extreme agony are lulled by opium, 
yet he knew that in the breast of his patron there was already 



36 Arrondir avec grace. 
» Turn: " And fell in flakes 
of snow upon," &c. 
*7 Le cavalier. 
Cortege. 
Lueur. 
Boucles. 
Reprendre. 

The words contained be- 
tween the parentheses had better 
be left out, as they would make 
the sentence too complicated. 

43 Memorable. 

44 Pendtrf de Vhonneur. 

45 "Which seemed so natu- 
ral," &c. 



SB 
40 
41 
43 



48 Se faire part de la crainte, 
&c. — Go on with a substantive, 
such as "an excess of fa- 
tigue." 

* Turn : " Might hurt his 
health." 

48 Toque. 

• Penible. 

50 Du petit nombre de. 

61 Sce'lerats. 

62 Etouffer. 
» Ame. 

64 Et que VatheTsme entraine 
dans une insensibility morale. 

86 Comme un homme s'en- 

dort. 
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awakened the fire* that is never quenched, and that his lord felt, 
amid the pomp and magnificence we have described, the gnawing 
worm that dieth not. Still, however assured as Leicester** stood, 
by Varney'8 intelligence, that his countess laboured under an indis- 
position, though forged, which formed an unanswerable apology 
to the Queen for** her not appearing at Kenilworth, there was little 
danger, his wily retainer thought, * that a man so ambitious would 
betray himself by giving way to *° external weakness. 

The train, male and female,* who attended immediately upon the 
Queen's person, were ffl of course, of the bravest and fairest, the highest* 
born nobles and the wisest counsellors of that distinguished reign, 
to repeat whose names would only be to weary the reader. Behmd 
came a long crowd of knights and gentlemen, whose rank and birth, 
however distinguished, were thrown into the shade, 9 as their 
persons into the rear of a procession, whose front M was of such august 
majesty. 

Thus marshalled, the cavalcade approached the gallery tower, 
which formed, as we have often observed, the extreme barrier of the 
castle. 

• •••*.. 

Amidst the burst of music 96 which, as if the work of enchantment, 
seemed now close at hand, now softened by distant space, now wailing 
so low and sweet w as if that distance was gradually prolonged*? until 
only the last lingering strains alone could reach the ear,* Queen 
Elizabeth crossed the gallery tower, and came upon the long bridge 
which extended from thence to Mortimer's Tower, and which 9 was 
already as light as day, so many torches had been fastened to the 
palisade on either side. Most of the nobles here alighted and sent 
their horses to the neighbouring village of Kenilworth, following 7° 
the Queen on foot, as did the gentlemen who had stood in ar- 



M II y avait encore cette 
fiamme. 

6 ? Turn: " Leicester was per- 
suaded, according to what Var- 
ney had told him, that," &c. 

• Pour ne pas paraitre devant 
la reine, &c. 

89 Pensait le ruse*, or, Vadroit 
icuyer, &c. 

60 En laissant ^chopper quelque 
sentiment defaiblesse. 

* Turn: "Of both sexes." 

68 Etait compose* de tout ce que 
le royaume avait de plus remar- 
quable, &c. 

88 Eclipse* dans m oort€ge. 



M Turn : " At the head of 
which was," &c. 

tt Cefut au son de cette mu- 
sique ravissante, qui semblait tan- 
tdt tout pris, 

M Tantdt s'adoucissant. 

*7 Se prolongeait gradueUement, 

w Jusqu*d ce que Us derniers 
sons pussent d peine Hre entendus. 

w Turn this sentence : "In- 
numerable torches fastened to the 
palisades, which spread a light 
as lively as daylight." 

70 " In order to follow the 
Queen. 1 
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ray 7i to receive her at the gallery tower. ......... 

. . • . . The lower door of the hall opened? 2 and Leicester, 
accompanied by several of his kinsmen?* and of the nobles who had 
embraced his faction?* re-entered the castle-hall. 

The favourite earl was appareled all in white; his shoes?* being, 
of white velvet, his stockings of knit silk, his upper stocks 76 of white 
velvet, lined with 77 cloth of silver, which was shown 78 at the slashed 
part 79 of the middle thigh; his doublet* of cloth of silver; the 
close jerkin 81 of white velvet, embroidered with silver and seed- 
pearl ; his girdle, ffl and scabbard of his sword, of white velvet with 
golden buckles; his poniard and sword hilted^ and mounted with 
gold ; and over all a rich loose robe of white satin, with a border of 
golden embroidery a foot in breadth. The collar of the Garter, and 
the azure Garter itself, around his knee, completed the appointments M 
of the Earl of Leicester ; which were so well matched by his fair sta- 
ture, graceful gesture, fine proportion of body, and handsome counte- 
nance, that, at that moment, he was admitted by all who saw him as 
the goodliest person they had ever looked upon. Sussex and the 
other nobles were also richly attired, but, in point of splendour and 
gracefulness, Leicester far exceeded them all. 

Elizabeth received him with great complacency. " We have a 
piece of royal justice," ffi she said, " to attend to. It is a piece of jus- 
tice which 96 interests us as a woman, as well as in the character of 87 
mother and guardian of the English people." 

An involuntary shudder came over Leicester as 88 he bowed foto, 89 
expressive** of his readiness to receive her royal commands ; and a 
similar cold fit came over 91 Varney, whose eyes (seldom that evening 
removed from his patron) instantly perceived, from the change in 
his looks, 92 slight as that was, of what the Queen was speaking. But 
Leicester had wrought his resolution up to the point 9 * which, in his 



7i Qui se tenaient range's, or, 
qu'on avait choisis. 
72 Make the verb reflective. 
7* Proches. 
7* Parti. 

7 s II avait des soldiers, &c. 
7* Une culotte, &c. 
77 Double de. 
7 s Qu'on voyait. 

79 A tracers les fchancrures 
pratique'es le long des cuisses. 

80 Un pourpoint. 

81 Le juste au corps. 

82 Ceinturon. 

88 Dont la poignCe €tait mon- 
tee en, &c. 



84 Costume. 

86 Une affaire en juridiction 
royale d juger. 

88 As qui refers to the antece- 
dent, it is better here to repeat 
the word affaire, or use elle. 

87 Comme. 
Au moment que. 
S'incliner. 
Pour exprimer. 
Qlacer. 
Dans le visage de Leicester. 

98 Turn : '* Had made up his 
mind on the conduct he was to 
adopt." Avait pris son parti sur 
la conduite qu'il devait tenir 9 &c. 
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89 
90 
91 
92 
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crooked 9 * policy he judged necessary; and when Elizabeth added, 
" It is of the matter of Varney and Tressilian we speak — is the lady 
here my lord ?" his answer was ready: " Gracious madam, she is 
not." 

Elizabeth bent 96 her brows and compressed *l her lips. " Oar 
orders were strict and positive, my lord," was " her answer — " And 
should have been obeyed,™ good my liege," answered Leicester, " bad 
they been expressed in the form of a slight wish. But — Varney, 
step forward — this gentleman will inform your Qrace l0 ° why the lady 
(he could not force his tongue to utter the words his wife) cannot 
attend on m your royal presence." 

Varney advanced, and pleaded with readiness loa — what indeed he 
firmly believed — the absolute incapacity of the party (for neither did 
he dare, in Leicester's presence, term her his wife) to wait on her 
Grace. 

" Here," said he, " are the attestations from a most learned physi- 
cian, whose skill and honour are well known to my Lord of Leicester, 
and from an honest and devout Protestant, a man of credit and sub- 
stance™ one Anthony Foster, the gentleman in whose house she is at 
present bestowed, that 10 * she now labours under an illness 105 which 
altogether unfits her for such a journey as 10 * betwixt this castle and 
the neighbourhood of Oxford." 

" This alters the matter," said the Queen, taking the certificate tin 
her hand, and glancing at their contents. " Let Tressilian come for- 
ward : Master Tressilian, we have much sympathy for 1 ® your situation, 
the rather that you seem to have set your heart on this Amy Robsart 
or Varney. Our power, thanks to God and the willing obedience of 
a loving people, is worth something™ but there are some things which 
it cannot compass™ We cannot, for instance, command the affec- 
tion of a giddy young girl, and make her love sense and learning 110 
better than a courtier's fine doublet ; and we cannot control m sick- 
ness, with which this lady seems afflicted, who may not, by reason of 



94 M And which, in his crooked 
policy," &c. Et que, dans sa po- 
litique tortueuse, &c. 

* Froncer. 

* Turn : " Bit her lips." 

98 Turn : " Such was her 
answer." 

w Executes, 

ioo u your majesty." 

wi « To appear before." 

103 « Maintained without hesi- 
tating." 

108 De bien, 

1(H As the nominative, or sub- 
ject, M attestation," is far back, it 



is better, for the sake of perspi- 
cuity, to say " both certify." 

10 ° Entre atteint cPune maladie. 

108 D'une distance telle que 
'celle entre ce chdteau-ci, &c. 

107 Nous nous mte'ressons vive~ 
ment a, 

108 A quelqite ttendue. 

109 Turn : " Which are ont of 
its reach." Qui sent hors de sa 
portee. 

110 Le savoir. 

111 Nous ne pouvons rien sur $ 
&C 
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such infirmity, 1 ** attend oar court here, as we had required her to do. 
Here are the testimonials of the physician who has her under his 
charge, 1 * 3 and the gentleman in whose house she resides, so setting 
forth." »« 

** Under m your Majesty's favour," said Tressilian hastily, and in 
his alarm for " 6 the consequences of the imposition practised on the 
Queen, forgetting, in part at least, his own promise to Amy, " these 
certificates speak not the truth." 

" How, sir," said the Queen, " impeach u * my Lord of Leicester's 
veracity? But you shall have a a fair hearing. 118 In 119 our pre- 
sence the meanest 190 of our subjects shall be heard against the proud- 
est , m and the least known against the most favoured; therefore you 
shall be heard fairly ; m but beware you do not m speak without a 
warrant 184 Look at these certificates, and say manfully if you im- 
pugn the truth of them,* 31 and upon what evidence." 

As the Queen spoke, his promise and all the consequences rushed 
on m the mind of the unfortunate Tressilian: and while it con- 
trolled* 3 ? the natural inclination to pronounce' 136 that which 129 he knew 
from the evidence of his senses to be untrue, 130 gave m an indecision 
and irresolution to his appearance and utterance, which made strongly 
against him in the mind of Elizabeth, as well as of all those who 
beheld him. He turned the papers over and over,* 32 as if he had been 
an idiot, incapable of comprehending their contents. The Queen s 
impatience began to become visible. 

\ M You are a scholar,* 33 sir," she said, " and of some note, as I have 
heard, yet you seem wonderous slow in reading text hand. 134 How 
say you, are these certificates true or no ?" 



^ m Infirmity is always used 
literally ; therefore say par con- 
sequent. 

m Qui la soigne. 

114 Qui en font foi. 

"» Avec. 

116 Who feared the conse- 
quences. 

u ? Eecuser; which signifies to 
" challenge a witness as unfit." 

118 Toute liberie' de vous difen- 
dre, or, toute la latitude, &c. 

119 See En. 

120 Le dernier. 
m Le premier. 

123 Vous serez ecoute* sans ob- 
stacle, or avec impartialite. 

123 Gardez-vous de, &c 

134 Preuve. 
' * 3h Si vous doutez de lew au- 
thentic\t€. 



136 Vmrent se presenter, or 
s'offrir a, &c. 

** Combattit, or reprima. 

128 " To pronounce to be un- 
true." Dormer un dementi for- 
mel a. 

139 Translate «* that which" by 
des pieces (papers). 

130 Dont la faussete- lui itait 
demontree. 

131 In French there must be 
another nominative to " gave ;" 
therefore, turn the sentence thus: 
Son *air oV indecision prevint contre 
lui Elisabeth, et, &c. 

133 H tournait et retournait. 

133 Eoolier signifies " a school- 
boy ;" therefore use savant. 

* l * Cette grosse ecriture, or, 
cette e'criture en gros. 
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" Madame, said Tressilian with obvious embarrassment and hesi- 
tation, anxious to avoid admitting evidence m which he might after- 
wards have reason to confute J 3 * yet equally desirous to keep his word 
with m Amy, and to give her, as he had promised, space m to plead her 
Own cause in her own way, " Madam — Madam, your Orace m calls 
upon me to admit evidence which ought to be proved valid 140 by those who 
found their evidence 141 upon them." 

"Why, Tressilian, thou art critical 1412 as well as poetical," said 
the Queen, bending on him a brow of displeasure ; l4S " methinks these 
writings, being produced in the presence of the noble Earl to whom 
this castle pertains, as 144 his honour being appealed to as the guar- 
antee 145 of their authenticity, might 146 be evidence enough for thee. 
But, since thou list to be so formal, 14 * Varney, or my lord of Lei- 
cester, for the affair becomes yours, (these words though spoken at 
random, thrilled through the EarVs marrow and bones,) 148 what evi- 
dence have you touching these certificates ?" 

Varney hastened to reply, preventing Leicester, " So please your 
Majesty, my young Lord of Oxford, who is here in presence, knows 
Master Anthony Foster's hand and character/' 

The Earl of Oxford, a young unthrift, whom Foster had more than 
once accommodated with loans on usurious interest, acknowledged, 149 
on this appeal,™ that he knew him as a wealthy and independent U1 
franklin, supposed to be worth money, and verified M the certificate 
produced to be his handwriting. 

" And who speaks to 163 the doctor's certificate ?" said the Queen ; 
" Alasco, methinks, is his name/' 

Masters, her Majesty's physician, not the less willingly that he re- 
membered ]b4 his repulse from Say's Court, and thought that his pre- 
sent testimony might gratify Leicester, and mortify the Earl of 



13& Reconnoitre les certificats, 

136 Eefuter, nier, une chose, 

137 Oarder sa parole d. 
189 Temps, or occasion. 

139 Majesty 

140 u rp acknowledge papers 
the authenticity of which ought 
to be proved.'* 

141 " By those who make them 
the basis of their defence." 

142 Avocat, or le'giste, or homme 
de hi. 

143 Turn : " Casting on him a 
look of displeasure." 

144 " And," et. 

146 Appeleen temoignage. 

148 Use another nominative, 



because what precedes could not 
be used for one. Say, cela doit, 
or devrait, &c. ; or, lew venU 
devrait. 

147 Turn: "Since you insist 
upon these formalities." 

148 Firent frelnir le Comte, or, 
transirent le Comte d'ejfroi. 

149 Attestor. 

150 Interpellation. 
181 Opulent. 

m Turn : " And acknowledged 
that," &c. 

168 "And who will acknow- 
ledge," &c. 

1M « 
&C. 



Not having forgotten," 
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Sussex and his faction, acknowledged that he had more than once 
consulted with Dr. Alasco, and spoke of him as a man of extraordinary 
learning and hidden acquirements, though m not altogether in the 
regular way of practice. The Earl of Huntingdon, Lord Leicester's 
brother-in-law, and the Countess of Rutland, next sang his praises, 
and both remembered the thin beautiful Italian hand in which he 
was wont to write his receipts,™ and which corresponded with the 
certificate produced as his. 

" And now, I trust, Master Tressilian, this matter is ended/' said 
the Queen. " We will do something ere the night is older to recon- 
cile Sir Hugh Robsart to the match. You have done your duty some- 
thing more than boldly ; but we were no woman, had we no comfort 
for the wounds which true love deals ; so we forgive your audacity 
and your unclean boots withal, which have well-nigh overpowered **? 
my Lord of Leicester's perfumes." 

So spoke Elizabeth, whose nicety of scent was one of the charac- 
teristics of her organization ; as appeared long afterwards, when she 
expelled Essex from her presence on a charge against 158 his boots, 
similar to that which she now expressed against those of Tres- 
silian. 

But Tressilian had, by this time,™ 9 collected himself, astonished as 
he had at first been 190 at the audacity of the falsehood 1 * 1 so feasibly 
supported, 10 and placed in array against 18S the evidence of his own 
eves. He rushed forward, kneeled down, and caught the Queen by 
the skirt of her robe. 

" As you are a Christian woman," he said, " Madam, as you are 
a crowned Queen, to do equal justice amongst your subjects — as you 
hope yourself to have a fair hearing (which God grant you !) at that 
last bar at which we must all plead, 16 * grant me one small request I 
Decide not this matter so hastily. Give me but twenty-four hours' 
interval, and I will, at the end of that brief space, produce evidence 
which will show to demonstration 165 that these certificates, which state 
this unhappy lady ill at ease in Oxfordshire, are false as hell !" 

" Let go my train,** l88 said Elizabeth, who was startled at his vehe- 



165 " Though in his practice 
he was not in the good road." 

188 Ordonnance. 

W Boat X infection a failli Vem- 
porter sur les parfums de, &c. 

188 Turn : " For having, like 
Tressilian, rendered himself 
guilty of appearing in her pre- 
sence, or before her, in boots." 

159 But Tressilian had had 
time to collect himself {se recon- 
nattre). 



180 Et de revenir de Petonne- 
ment que lui avait cause", &c. 

181 Imposture, 

183 Soutenue avec tout dPeffron- 
terie. 

188 Which belied what he had 
been witness to (temoin de). 

184 Comparattre. 

165 Je prouverai jusqu'a Teoi- 
dence. 



188 Laissez-moi, 
vous. 



or. reculez- 
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mence, though she had too much of the lion 187 in her to fear, " the 
fellow must be distraught, and yet there is something strange in the 
vehemence of his demand. Speak, Tressilian ; what wilt thou do, im 
if, at the end of these four and twenty hours, thou canst not confute 
a fact so solemnly proved as this lady's illness ?" 

•' I will m lay down my head on the block/' answered Tressilian. 

" Pshaw 1" replied the Queen ; *' God's light I w> thou speakest like 
a/oo/.^i What head falls in England but by justice of English 
law ? I ask thee, man — if thou hast sense to understand — wilt thou, 
if thou shalt fail in this improbable attempt of thine, render me a 
good and sufficient reason why thou dost undertake it ?" 

Tressilian paused, and again hesitated, because he felt convinced, 
that if, within the interval demanded, Amy should become reconciled 
to 172 her husband, he would in that case do her the worst of offices 
by again ripping up the whole circumstances 17S before Elizabeth, and 
showing how that wise but jealous princess had been imposed upon 
by false testimonials. The consciousness of this dilemma *? 4 renewed 
his extreme embarrassment of look and manner ; he hesitated, looked 
down, and, on the Queen repeating her question wkh a stern voice 
and flashing eye, he admitted, with faltering words, " that it might 
be w* he could not positively — that is, in certain events — explain the 
reasons and grounds on which he acted." 

" Now, by the soul of King Henry," said the Queen, " this is either 
mock-struck madness 178 or very knavery I W Seest thou, Raleigh, thy 
friend is far too Pindaric for this presence. Have him away, and 
make us quit of him, or it shall be the worse for him, for his flights 
are too unbridled for aught but Parnassus or St. Luke's Hospital. 
But come back instantly thyself, when he is placed under fitting 
restraint. We wish we had seen the beauty which could make such 
havoc in a wise man's brain." 

Tressilian was again endeavouring to address the Queen, when 
Raleigh, in obedience to the orders he had received, interfered, and 
with Blount's assistance, half led, half forced him out of the presence- 
chamber, where he himself, indeed, began to perceive his presence 
did his cause more harm than good. . . . . . 

• . • • • . • 

• • • • The unfortunate Countess dropped on her knees before 

the Queen, let her casket fall from her hand, and clasping her palms 



16 7 Quoiqu'il y eut en elle tf 3 Venait d se r€concilier 

quelquechose de trop male pour f avec son mart, &c. 
&c. 17S DevoUer torn ces mysteres, 

w A quoi voulez'wus vous &c. 
soumettre, &c. tf 4 Cette incertitude y &c. 

189 Je consent, &c. 17b Upourrait se fairs, &C. 

W De par la lumiere de Dieu, W Folie complete. 

reprit la, &c V7 Mauvaise foi, or, fripon- 

W Fou. nerie. 
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together, looked up in the Queen's face with such a mixed agony 178 
of fear and supplication, that Elizabeth was considerably affected. 

" What may this mean T* she said, " This is a stronger passion than 
befits the occasion*?* Stand up damsel — what wouldst thou have with 
usl"™ 

11 Your protection, Madam," faltered forth the unhappy petitioner. 

" Each daughter of England™ has it while she is worthy of it," 
replied the Queen, " but your distress seems to have a deeper root 
than a forgotten task. Why, and in what, do you crave our pro- 
tection?" 

Amy hastily endeavoured to recall what she had best say which 
might secure herself from the imminent danger which surrounded 
her without endangering ^ her husband; and, plunging from one 
thought to another, amidst the chaos which filled her mind, she 
could, at length, in answer to the Queen's repeated inquiries in -what 
she sought protection, only falter out, " Alas ! I know not." 

" This is folly," said Elizabeth impatiently, for there was some- 
thing in the extreme confusion of the suppliant which irritated her 
curiosity, as well as interested her feelings. " The sick man must 
tell his malady to the physician, nor are we accustomed to ask ques- 
tions so oft without receiving an answer." 

" I request, I implore," stammered forth the unfortunate Countess, 
" I beseech your gracious protection — against — against one Varney." 
She choked well nigh as she uttered the fetal word, which was 
instantly caught up by the Queen. 

" What Varney ? Sir Richard Varney, the servant of Lord Lei- 
cester ? What, damsel, are you to him, or he to you f " m 

" I — I — was his prisoner, and he practised on my life J** and I 
broke forth to — to — " 

"To throw thyself on my protection doubtless," said Elizabeth. 
" Thou shalt have it— that is, if thou art worthy ; for I will sift » 
this matter to the uttermost. Thou art," she said, bending on the 
Countess an eye which seemed designed to pierce her very inmost 
soul, 196 " thou art Amy, daughter of Sir Hugh Robsart, of Lidcote 
Hall. ,, 

"Forgive me, forgive me, most gracious^ princess," said Amy, 
once more dropping on her knee from which >* she had arisen. 



178 J)>une maniere si touchante, 
la crainte et la priere, &c. 

179 Vous paraissez plus troublee 
que ne Vexige Voccasion. 

180 Que desirez-vous de nous ? 
Mi Turn : " There is no daugh- 
ter in England," &c. 

i 82 Compromettre. 
183 Qu'y a-t-il de commun entre 
vous et lui ? 



m Attenter a la vie de, 

185 Connaitre a fond. 

i 86 Percer jusque dans les plus 
secrets replis de son dme. 

W Oenereuse. 

188 If this observation, which 
is useless, be expressed, " from 
which" had better be turned by 
44 for," car. 
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" For what should I forgive you, silly wench*' im said Elizabeth ; 
"for being the daughter of thy own father? Thou'rt 6ram-stcA, 
surely 1 19 ° Well, I see I must wring the story from thee by inches. 191 
Thou didst deceive thy old father — thy looks confess it— cheated 
Master Tressilian — thy blush avouches it — and married this same 
Varney." 

Amy sprang upon her feet 19a and interrupted the Queen eagerly, 
with, " No, Madam, no: as there is a God above us, I am not the 
sordid wretch you would take me I I am not the wife of that con- 
temptible slave, of that most deliberate villain; I am not the wife 
of Varney — I would rather be the wife of Destruction*' 1W 

The Queen, overwhelmed* 9 * in her turn by Amy's vehemence, stood 
silent for an instant, and then replied, " Why, God ha* mercy, woman ! 
I see thou canst talk fast enough when the theme likes thee. 196 ^ Nay, 
tell me, woman," she continued, for the impulse 198 of curiosity was 
now added to that of undefined jealousy that some deception had been 
practised upon her — " tell me, woman, for, by God's day, I will 
know 1 Thou hadst better dally with 1 * a lioness than with Eliza- 
beth!" 

Urged to this extremity, dragged}™ as it were, by irresistible force 
to the verge of the precipice, which she saw but could not avoid, not 
allowed 199 a moment's respite by the eager words and menacing 
gesture of the offended Queen, Amy at length uttered in despair, 
" The Earl of Leicester knows it all. 

" The Earl of Leicester 1" said Elizabeth, in utter astonishment. 
"The Earl of Leicester!" she repeated with kindling anger. 2 " 
" Woman, thou art set on to this m — thou dost belie w him — he takes 
no keep of such a thing as thou art. m Thou art suborned to slander 
the noblest lord and the truest-hearted gentleman in England ) But 
were he the right hand of our trust, or something yet dearer to us, 
thou shalt have thy hearing, and that in his presence. Come with 
me: come instantly." 



189 Femme insensSe. 

190 Tuas le timbre fele; or, 
ta raison est igarie, rien riest plus 
certain. 

191 II faut que je farrache la 
verite". 

192 8e releva subitemewt. 
w La fiancee de la mart. 
194 Confondue. 

196 Sur un sujet qui vous touche. 

198 Car a sa curiosity se mi' 
hit un sentiment vague de jalou- 
sie} elle soupgonnait qu'on voulut 
hi en imposer. 



19 * Ilvaudrait mieux vousjouer 
d'une lionne que de, &c. 

198 Entrainie par une fataliti 
irresistible. 

199 Turn by the active voice : 
le ton imperieux et le geste mena- 
gant ne lui accordant aucun repit. 

300 Avec une indignation forte- 
ment prononcie. 

901 On t'a excitie a faire ce 
role. 

202 Tule calomnies. 

308 11 ne s'abaisse pas a de pa- 
reittes creatures. 
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If in the midst of the most serene day of summer, when all is 
laughing around, a thunderbolt were to rail from the clear blue vault 
of heaven, and rend the earth at the feet of some careless 20i traveller, 
he could not gaze upon the smouldering chasm, 3K which- 60 unex- 
pectedly opened before him, with half the astonishment and fear 
which Leicester felt at the sight which so suddenly presented itself. 
The Queen shot 906 in the splendid circle of lords and ladies, where 
Leicester was at this moment the centre and object of envy . " Knowest 
thou this woman ?" demanded she, in a voice that sounded 207 to the 
ears of the astounded statesman like the last trumpet call.** 

Leicester, who, as if some actual pressure had bent him ** to the 
earth, kneeled down before Elizabeth, and prostrated his brow to the 
marble flagstone on which she stood.* 10 

" Leicester 1" said Elizabeth, in a voice which trembled with pas- 
sion, " could I think thou hast practised on me — on me, thy sovereign, 
on me thy confiding, thy too partial mistress, 211 the base m and un- 
grateful deception which thy present confusion surmises, by all that 
is holy I false lord,* 13 that head of thine were in as great peril as ever 
was thy father's !" 

Leicester had no conscious innocence, 21 * but he had pride to support 
Aim. 214 He raised*}* slowly his brow and features, 216 which were btock 
and swollen with contending emotions, 217 and replied, " My head cannot 
fell but by sentence of my peers — to them a8 I will plead, and not to 
a princess who thus requites my faithful service." 

"What! my lords, said Elizabeth, looking around, "u* are 
defied, 219 I think — defied in the castle we have ourselves bestowed on 
this proud 220 man. My Lord Shrewsbury, you are Marshal of 
England, attach him of 221 high treason !" 

" Whom does your Grace mean f • 228 said Shrewsbury, much sur- 
prised, for he had that instant joined the astonished circle. 223 



204 Tranquille. 

906 II ne pourrait regarder le 
gouffre encore fumant. 

206 Seprecipita. 

207 Retentir. 

208 La trompette au jugement 
dernier. 

209 Comme frappe par une puis- 
sance secr&te, se precipita, &c. 

210 Fouler aux pieds. 

211 Amie. 

212 Ta confusion deooile ta bas- 
sesse et ton ingratitude. 

213 Tremble, homme faux et 
perfide ; je te declare par tout ce 
qu'il y a de plus saint, que, &c. 

214 Manquait de cette force que 



donne V innocence ; mats sa fierte 
soiitint son courage. 

218 Eelever. 

218 It would be improper to 
particularize the features ; it hi 
better to say merely son front, 
meaning his " countenance." 

217 Ou se peignaient mille emo- 
tions contraires. 

218 (Test devant eux que, &c. 

219 On m y outrage. 

220 Orgueilleux. 

221 Turn: «* Arrest him as 
guilty of high treason." 

282 De qui votre Majeste neut- 
elle parler ? 
223 II ne faisait que cFarrwer. 
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" Whom should I mean but™ the traitor Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester ! — Cousin of Hunsdon, order out your band of gentlemen 
pensioners, and take him into custody,' 3 * 1 say, villain, make baste." 
• ■ • • • • • 

Amy, who had by this time recovered herself,™ and who saw 22 ' 
her husband, as she conceived, ? in the utmost danger ™ from the rage 
of an offended sovereign, instantly (and, alas 1 how many women 
would have done the same !) forgot her own wrongs, and her own 
danger, in her apprehensions for him, and throwing herself before 
the Queen, embraced her knee, while she exclaimed — " He is guilt- 
less — no one can lay aught to the charge of™ the noble Leicester." 

u Why™ minion T answered the Queen, «* didst not thou thyself 
say that the Earl of Leicester was privy ™ to thy whole history ?" 

" Did I say so?" repeated the unhappy Amy, laying aside every 
consideration of consistency ™ and ^//-interest ; " oh, if I did, I 
foully belied him! May God so judge me 233 as I believe, he was 
never privy to a thought that would harm me !" 

"Woman, I will know who has moved you to this; or my 
wrath — and the wrath of kings is a flaming fire— shall wither and 
consume thee like a weed in the furnace." 

As the Queen uttered this, Leicester's better angel™ called his pride 
to aid, and reproached him with™ the utter extremity of meanness™ 
which would overwhelm him for ever, if he stooped "J to take shelter 
under the generous interposition of his wife, and abandoned her, in 
return for her kindness, to the resentment of the Queen. He had 
already ™ raised his head with the dignity of a man of honour to 
avow his marriage and proclaim himself the protector of his 
countess, when Varney, born, as it appeared, to be his master's evil 
genius, rushed into the presence, totiA every mark of disorder™ on 
his face and apparel. 

"What means this saucy intrusion f ** said Elizabeth. 

Varney, with the air of a man altogether overwhelmed with grief 
and confusion, prostrated himself before her feet. " Pardon, my 



™ Si ce n'est, &c 

285 Qu'on le saisisse sans d4lai; 
je veux qu'on m'obeisse. 

888 Qut, pendant ce temps, 
avait repris ses sens, 

287 Qui croyait voir. 

888 Expose" a lafureur, &c. 

889 Nepeut rien imputer d. 

880 Eh quoi ? Leave out " mi- 
nion." 

831 Connaissait touts ton his- 
toire. 

838 Oubliant toute consideration 
de convenance, 

883 Grand Dieu, soyez men 



juge; et voyez si jamais fai cru 
qu'il eut la moindre pensee de 
me nuire. 

284 L'ange tut Hair e. 

838 Et lui representa. 

886 Le degri d'avilissement au- 
quel il se condamnait d jamais. 

■J Si, 8*abais8ant jusqu'd pro- 
fiter du noble denouement de la 
Comtesse t il Vabandonnait au t &c. 

™ D4jd il levait la tite. 

889 Avec un air hagard et les 
habits en dSsordre, 

840 Impertinente interruption. 
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liege, pardon ! — or,"at least, let your justice avenge itself 9 * 1 on me, 
where it is due; but spare my noble, my generous, my innocent 
patron and master." 

Amy, who was yet kneeling, started up 343 as she saw the man 
whom she deemed most odious place himself so near her, and was 
about to fly towards Leicester: checked 90 at once by the uncertainty 
which his looks had reassumed, m as soon as the appearance of his 
confidant seemed to open a new scene, she hung back, and uttering 
a faint scream, besought of her Majesty to cause ner to be imprisoned 
in the lower dungeon of the castle — to deal with her** as the worst 
of criminals — " but spare," she exclaimed, " my sight and hearing 
what will destroy™ the little judgment T have left — the sight of 
that unutterable and most shameless villain,"**? 

" And why, sweetheart f" said the Queen, moved by a new tm- 
pulsef* " what hath he, this false knight, since such thou accoun test 
him, done to thee ?" 

" Oh, worse ** than sorrow, madame, and worse than injury — he 
has sown dissension where most there should be peace. I shall go *° 
mad, if I look longer on him." 

" Beshrew me, but I think thou wet distraught* 1 already," answered 
the Queen. " My Lord Hunsdon, look to a2 this poor distressed young 
woman, and let her be safely bestowed, and in honest keeping?* till 
we require her to be forthcoming." 



241 Retombe, or s'appesantisse. 

242 Se releva avec effroi. 

243 Mais elle fut retenue. 

244 Qu'avait faire renaitre dans 
ses regards Vapparence qui sem- 
blait, &c. 

248 Turn: " To treat her," &c. 
246 Le monstre qui est capable 

tfaneantir, 

** Eloignez-moi de Vetre le plus 
atroce qui existe. 

»» Idee. 

249 You must, in order to con- 
nect the question of the Queen 



with the answer of Amy, either 
add to the question, "what do 
you reproach him with," to 
which she may answer, "all my 
sorrows," &c. ; or make her say, 
in answer to, " what has he done 
to thee?" "He has caused all 
my sorrows," &c. 

280 Je deviendraifolle, 

251 Vous avez deja la raison 
egaree. 

262 Veillezsur. 

253 Qu'on la mette dans un asile 
honnete et sur. 
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EXTRACT FROM THOMSON'S « SEASONS.' 

See where 1 the winding vale its lavish stores, 

Irriguous spreads. See how the lily drinks s 

The latent rill scarce oozing through 8 the grass, 

Of growth luxuriant , A or the humid bank, 

In fair profusion, decks. Long let us walk* 

Where the breeze blows from yon extended field 

Of blossom' d beans. Arabia cannot boast 6 

A fuller gale of joy than, liberal, thence 

Breathes through the sense, and takes the ravish'd soul. 

Nor is the mead' unworthy of thy foot, 

Full of fresh verdure and unnumbered flowers, 

The negligence 9 of Nature, wide and wild ; 

Where, undisguised by mimic Art, she spreads 

Unbounded beauty to the roving eye. 

Here 9 their delicious task the fervent bees, 

In swarming millions, tend ; around, athwart, 

Through the soft air, the busy nations 10 fly, 

Cling to the bud, and, with inserted tube. 

Suck its pure essence, its ethereal soul : 

And oft, with bolder wing, they soaring dare 

The purple heath, or where the wild thyme grows, 

And yellow load them with the luscious spoil. 

At length u the finished garden to the view 
In vistas opens, and its alleys green. 



1 Turn : " See that winding 
vale (tortueux vallon), which 
spreads its treasures full of mois- 
ture (entretenus par la fratcheur 
et Vhumidite), 

2 S'abreuve du, &c. 

8 Qui a peine a percer. 

4 Les gras pdtwages. 

6 Turn: "Let us walk there 
where the breeze may bring us 
the perfumes from the fields of 
beans in blossom." 

6 Turn : " Perfumes which 
equal those of Arabia, and which 
shed a sweet odour which ra- 
vishes the senses." 

7 Turn : " Think not unwor- 
thy of thy steps that meadow 
fresh and smiling, covered with 
verdure and enamelled with a 
thousand flowers." 

8 Turn : " It is the negligence 



of Nature (n^%e),vast and wild 
(champetre) t which Art has not 
disfigured, and which lavishes a 
thousand beauties to the wander- 
ing eye." 

■ Turn : " Here numerous 
swarms of bees are eager (s'em- 
presser) to fulfil their delicious 
task." 

10 Turn : " The laborious na- 
tions fly in circuitous ways, and 
traverse the temperate air, and 
cling to the bud, the pure es- 
sence of which they suck (hu- 
mer) t its ethereal soul. Often 
with (cfe) a bold wing they dare 
to soar and spread (se repandre 
8ur) on the heath, bright with 
purple, where the wild thyme 
grows, and load themselves with 
precious booty." 

11 Turn: "Now let us enter 

e 2 
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Snatch' d 1 * through the verdant maze, the hurried eye 

Distracted wanders ; now the bowery u walk 

Of covert close, where scarce a speck of day 

Falls on the lengthen'd gloom, protracted sweeps : 

Now meets the bending sky ; the river now 

Dimpled along, the breezy ruffled lake, 

The forest darkening round, the glittering spire, 

Th' ethereal mountain, and the distant main. 

But why M so far excursive — when at hand, 

Along these blushing borders, bright with dew, 

And in yon mingled wilderness of flowers, 

Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace, 

Throws out the snowdrop,™ and the crocus first ; 

The daisy, primrose, the violet, darkly blue, 19 

And polyanthus of un number 'd dyes ; 

The yellow wallflower l ? stained with iron brown ; 

And lavish stock that scents the garden round : 

From the soft wing of vernal breezes w shed, 

Anemones ; auriculas, enrich'd 19 

With shining meal o'er all their velvet leaves ; 

And full ranunculas of glowing red. • 

Then comes the tulip-race, 11 where beauty™ plays 



into the garden which Art has 
perfected (jperfectionne). They 
open to the view their perspec- 
tives and their green walks. 1 ' 

12 Turn: "Attracted into this 
labyrinth of verdure, the eager 
(empress^) eye wanders with dis- 
traction {distraction)' 9 

18 Turn : " The bowery walks 
(bosquets) where reigns a soft 
obscurity, which scarcely allows 
a ray of light to penetrate, ex- 
tend themselves as far as the ho- 
rizon j and discover then to the 
surprised look the vault of the 
firmament, the rivers which 
shine, the lake rippled (ride) 
bv the breeze, the forest made 
obscure, the towers and spires 
which attract the eye by their 
bold elevation (hauteur elan- 
cee et hardie), the mountains 
which lose themselves in the air, 
and the sea in the distance (dans 
elointain)." 



14 Turn: "But why wander 
(m'e'garer) in the distance (au 
loin)? while quite close, along 
(le long de) these enamelled bor- 
ders (bordures) bright with dew, 
and in that extensive carpet, en- 
riched with thousand' flowers, 
fair and youthful Spring unbo- 
soms (Hale) all his graces." 

16 Turn : " The snowdrop and 
the crocus offer themselves first." 

16 Hun bleu fonce. 

V La giroflee sauoage tachetee 
(Tun .... cello dont les coulevrs 
varices et dont Vodewr embaume le 
jardin d'alentour. 

18 Turn: "The soft breath of 
Spring gives birth to the ane- 
mone," &c. 

19 Fnrichie de cette poudre 
brillante qui en couvre les feuilles 
veloutees. 

30 D'm rouge ardent, 

81 La nation des tulipes. 

° Turn: " Where beauty dis- 
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Her idle freaks ; from family diffus'd 
To family. 

Hail, Soarce of being ! Universal soul 
Of heaven and earth ! Essential Presence* had I 
To Thee I bend the knee ,* to Thee my thoughts,™ 
Continual, climb ; who, with *7 a master-hand, 
Hast the great whole into perfection touch' d. 
By thee the various vegetative tribes,* 
Wrapt in filmy net,™ and clad* with leaves, 
Draw the live 31 ether, and imbibe the dew: 
By Thee di&pos'd® into congenial soils 
Stands each attractive plant, and sucks, and swells 
The juicy tide ; a twining mass of tubes. 
At Thy command B the vernal sun awakes 
The torpid sap, detruded 9 * to the root 
By wintry winds ; that 26 now in fluent dance M 
And lively fermentation, mounting V spreads 
All this inuumerous-colour'd scene of things. 



EXTRACT FROM MILTON'S ' PARADISE LOST/ 

thou l that, with surpassing glory crown'd, 
Look'st from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of this new world; at whose sight 2 all the stars 



plays her innocent caprices, and 
which perpetuates itself from 
race to race." 

88 Essence premiere. 
« Salut! 

* Prostcrne', je t* adore, 
96 "My thoughts incessantly 
rise towards thee." 

*7 " Whose all-powerful hand 
touched the great whole, and 
imprinted (to it — lux) perfec- 
tion." 

89 " The various species of ve- 
getation." 

39 Dans ses membranes. 

80 Qarnir. 

m " Becomes vivified by the 
air; and imbibed with dew." 

88 " By thee each plant has 
been placed in the soil which 
is fit for it, and attracts through 



a thousand tubes the juices (sue) 
of the earth." 
88 Voix. 

84 ResserrS. 

85 As "that" refers to sap, 
use elle — reprend t &c. 

88 Mouvement fluide. 

87 " It ascends and colours this 
scene, 'infinitely* (A I'infini) 
brilliant and varied." 



1 Turn: " thou, who, crown- 
ed with incomparable glory, 
lookest from thy throne, or 
from the highest part (du haut) 
of the empire," &c. 

3 "Whose brightness (chrte) 
causes the stars to turn pale and 
disappear." 



I 
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Hide their diminished heads ; to thee I call* 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name,* 

Sun ! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring b to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell, how 6 glorious once above thy sphere ! 
Till pride and worse ambition threw me down, 
Warring 7 in Heaven against Heav'n's matchless King ; 
And wherefore ? He deserved no such return 8 
From me, whom 9 he created what I was 

In that bright eminence 10 and with n his good 
Upbraided none ; nor was his service hard? 2 
What could be less than to afford him praise, 
The easiest recompense, and pay him thanks ! 
How due ! M Yet all his good proved ill M in me, 
And wrought but malice ; lifted up so high tt 
I disdained subjection, and thought one step higher 16 
Would raise me highest, and in a moment quit 17 
The debt immense of endless gratitude, 
So burdensome : M still paying, still to owe ; 
Forgetful l9 what from him I still receiv'd, 
And understood not that a grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but still pays ** at once 
Indebted and discharg'd* 1 what burden then ? 
Oh ! had his powerful destiny ordain' d 
Me B some inferior Angel, I had stood 
Then happy; no unbounded hope had rais'd 
Ambition. Yet why not ? Some other power 
As great might have aspir'd, and me tho' mean?* 



3 " I raise my voice towards 
thee, but not with a feeling of 
friendship." 

4 "I pronounce thy name, O 
Sun ! only to tell thee how much 
I hate thy rays." 

5 " How it awakens within me 
regrets of my former splendour." 

6 " How far I was superior to 
thee; but pride and rebellion 
(revoke) caused my fall {chute)." 

7 *' And urged me on to dare 
(braver) the omnipotent." 

8 Ingratitude. 

9 Supply the word " me " — as, 
" me (moi) whom," &c. 

10 " Glorious eminence/' 

11 " And yet for all his bles- 
sings (bienfaits)." 

12 Etait-ce une tdche si dure ? 



13 Combien un tel tribut ne lui 
etaiUil pas du! 

14 Tous ses bienfaits n'ont fait 
que tendre a ma ruine. 

16 Elevt jusqu'au faite de la 
grandeur. 

16 J'ai cru qu'un pas de plus, 
&c. 

17 " And rid myself (me d€- 
faire) of the weight of that im- 
mense debt — the debt of grati- 
tude !" 

18 " Debt so heavy (lourde) — 
always paying, always owing !" 

19 Jfoubliais. 

20 Mais qu'il paye sans cesse. 

21 AcquitU. 

22 Meut cre'e, &c. 

23 " And would, in spite of my 
little value, dragged (entraine)" 
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Drawn to his part ; but other Pow'rs as great 

Fell not, but stand 9 * unshaken, from within 76 

Or from without, to all temptations arm'd. 

Hadst thou the same free will and power to standi™ 

Thou hadst; whom 2 ? hast thou then, or what t'accuse, 

But™ Heaven's free love dealt equally to all? 

Be then his love accurs'd, since love or hate, 

To me alike, it deals a eternal woe. 

Nay curs'd be thou; since 30 against his thy will 

Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable!* 1 which® way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 

Which way® I fly is Hell ; myself am Hell; 

And in the lowest deep M a lower deep, 

Still threat'ning to devour me, opens wide, 

To which B the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven. 

O then at last relent I 26 is there noplace 

Left for 9 ? repentance, none for pardon left ? 

None left but x submission ; and that word® 

Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 

Among the Sp'rits beneath, whom Iseduc'd 40 

With other promises and other vaunts 41 

Than to submit ; boasting I could 6ubdue 

Th' Omnipotent. Ah I m*, 42 they little know 

Bow dearly I abide • that boast so vain, 

Under what torments inwardly I groan 

While they adore me on the throne of Hell. 

With diadem and sceptre high advanc'd, 



M "They have remained un- 
shaken (inibranlable)" 

26 Arme's au dedans, &c, con- 
tre toute la tent at ion. 

28 Pour resister. 

*? " Whom and what couldst 
thou then accuse ?" 

28 Si ce nest. 

29 *' Bring me eternal woe." 

80 "Since by thy own will, 
contrary to that of thy God, thou 
hast chosen what thou," &c. 

81 " How miserable I am 1" 

82 "Through where shall I 
fly to avoid infinite,*' &c. 

83 "Whichever way I fly, it 
tends (aboutir a)." 

34 " And in the deepest abyss 
is within me a deeper abyss, 



which, open and wide, threatens 

to," &c. 
85 Et aupres de ce gouffre Ven~ 

fer ou je souffre, &c. 

38 " Moderate thy wrath." 
37 " Remains it no place to." 

88 Aucune, — il faut la soumis- 
sion. 

89 " That word, pride and my 
fear of shame in the eyes of the 
spirits " " beneath " of the abyss, 
" prevent me from doing so (me 
Finterdisent)." 

40 " I seduced them." 

41 Uautres assurances que des 
assurances de soumission. 

42 Ah, malheureux que je suisl 

43 Combien cherement je paie 
cette jactance si vaine. 
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The lower still I fall, only supreme 

In misery ; such joy ambition finds. 

But say I would 4 * repent, and could obtain 

By act of grace my former state, how soon 

Would height 46 recall high thoughts, how soon unsay ** 

What feign' d submission swore! Ease would recant 4 * 

Vows made in pain, as violent as void. 

For never can true reconcilement grow 48 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierc'd so deep ; 

Which would bat lead us to a worse relapse 

And heavier fall : so should I purchase dear 

Short submission bought with double smart. 

This knows my punisher ; therefore as far 

From granting he, as I from begging peace : 

All hope excluded thus behold instead 

Of us out-cast, exil'd, his new delight, 

Mankind created, and for him this world. 

So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear, 

Farewell remorse ; all good to me is lost ; 

Evil be thou my good ; by thee at least 

Divided empire with Heaven's King I hold, 

By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign 

A man ere long, and this new world, shall know. 

44 Mais suppose' qu'il soit pos- ** RftracU. 

sible que, &c. *7 Le repos desavouerait bien- 

45 "The height of the rank tot corrvme mils, des vosux arra- 
would ' soon raise ' (ferait Men- chespar la violence, 

tit renattre) the height of * Naitre. 

thoughts." 
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FRENCH MERCANTILE TERMS 



AND 



EXPRESSIONS EXPLAINED ; 

WITH ENGLISH LETTERS * TO BE TRANSLATED INTO FRENCH. 



We have, in the following pages, endeavoured to give 
the learner, who is intended tor commerce, an insight into 
French Mercantile Style and Terms, by way of introduc- 
tion to more elaborate works."!* 

MERCANTILE TERMS AND EXPRESSIONS, 

IN ENGLISH AND IN FRENCH. 

With Examples and Particular Phrases m French, 



Acceptance Acceptation. 

livre d'acceptations. 

Account Cohpte. 

— current — courant. 

— sales — de vente. 

pro-forma account — simul£. 

in account with en compte avec. 



* For most of the letters we have had recourse to an excellent 
work entitled, " Anderson's Mercantile Correspondence." And I 
must not forget to mention that I have often availed myself of 
Monsieur Ragon's valuable assistance. 

f Such as Keegan's " Ne'gociant Universal," " Anderson's Mer- 
cantile Correspondence," &c. : also, Spiers' " Manual of Commercial 
Terms ;" this work will be found an invaluable acquisition. 

e 3 
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Advances (offered op expected) Avances (offertesou exigees) sur 
on consignments. marchandises en consignation. 

Exemples, fyc. 

Ce jour je vous consigne 
30 tonneaux (ou barriques) 
d* eau-de-vie pour a-compte 
sur vos avances. 

Etre en avance de compte. 
Avarice pour le donneur, et 
perte pour le tireur. 

Advice .'. . Avis. 

to give advice donner avis. 

to receive advice recevoir avis. 

— of sailing under convoy — d'appareillage sousconvoi. 

— of bill drawn — d'unelettredechangetiree. 

Agent, for settling claims, reco- Agent. — Dans le commerce en 

very of debts, and legal France, une personne qui 

business. ajuste, regie et arrdte des 

comptes, — qui fait desrecou- 
vremens, et qui s'emploie 
pour des affaires contenti- 
. eases ou litigieases s'appelle 
" homme d'affaires, avocat, 
huissier, notaire et avoue, 
ou agent d'affaires." 
Agent est aussi le commis 
qu'une maison envoie dans 
une ville,ou al'6tranger pour 
la repre'senter, et y traiter 
ses affaires, soit pourl'achat 
ou pour la vente, ou pour y 
faire des recouvremens. 

On dit un agent en Angle- 
terre,en France, surle Con- 
tinent. 
Agence g&ierale y maison qui se 
charge de donner des rensei- 
gnemens, de faire des recou- 
vremens, &c. 

Allowance Remise. 

to make an allowance faire une remise. 

Announcement of a new firm. . Avis d'une nouvelle raison de 

commerce (ou commerciale). 
Avwd'un changement de raison. 

Arbitration Arbitrage. — Operation dans les 

changes par laquelle on de- 
couvre le change le plus 
avantageux. 
change business affaire d' arbitrage. 
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Arrival Arriyage. 

Average • Avarie. 

damaged goods des marchandises avariees. 

free from average exempt d'avarie. 

Balance Balance. 

— of account • balance de compte. 

solde, reste d'un compte. 
solder, cfore, arreter un 
t compte. 

balance-sheet bilan. 

Ballast Lest. 

Bill Billet, Traite. 

— of exchange lettre de change. 

a foreign bill mandat, effet, billet sur 

l'etranger. 

— honoured, dishonoured lettre de change honoree, 

deshonore'e. 

— of lading connaissement 

— of parcels • • facture. 

Broker for Colonial produce . . Courtier de ou au marchandises ; 

ship-broker courtier de marine, de navire 

stock-broker courtier de change. 

courtier jure', assermente'. 

Courtier matron, qui n'est 
point assermente', qui n'a 
point fourni de cautionne- 
ment et qui exerce le cour- 
tage furtivement. 

L'agent de change remplit 

aussi les fonctions de courtier 

de change. [courtage. 

Recevoir 5 pour cent de 

brokerage • • courtage. 

Bullion Lingot. 

Cargo. Cargaison. 

condition of cargo conditions de cargaison. 

delivery of cargo livraison de cargaison. 

— seized by the Customs. — saisie par la douane, ou 

par les officiers de la douane. 

— recovered — ■ recouvre'e. 

damaged cargo — avariee. 

Cent, (per) Cent (pour). 

per centage • le pour cent. 

Clerk Commis. 

a clerk's situation • une place de commis. 

Commission Commission. 

to do commission faire la commission. 

to allow, or expect so much donner ou exiger tant pour 

upon commission , . commission. 
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Consignment • . * Consignation 

consignee .••...•••• consignataire. 

Convoy • Convoi. 

sailing under convoy faire voile sons convoi. 

Costs Depense, Frais. 

prime cost ..••• • premier prix. 

Credit • Credit. 

to my, his credit • . » a mon, a son credit, &c. 

to credit • creditor. 

Debit Debit. 

to my, his debit a mon, a son de*bit, &c. 

to debit de'biter. 

Deduction Deduction, Rabais, Remise. 

to make a deduction faire une remise, &c. 

Del Credere (to warrant) .... Garantie (garantir). 

exclusive of del credere . . • sans garantie. 

Demurrage : . • . • Sursis. 

Diminution Rabais. 

discount, reduction escompte, dechet. 

Discount Escompte. 

to discount • escompter. 

to take off the discount . • . . retrancher l'escompte. 

so much per cent, discount. tant pour cent d'escompte. 

Dissolution Dissolution. 

— of partnership between a — de socie'te' entre une 

house in London and a house maison a Londres et une 

abroad* . . . • • maison sur le continent. 

Liquidation de socie'te', ou 
dissolution de socie'te', par 
autorite' de justices-pour la 
non execution des articles 
stipule's dans l'acte de socie'te'. 

Dividend - Dividends. 

quarterly dividend . • — trimestriel. 

half-yearly • — semestriel. 

Draft » * . • . . Bon, Billet, Traite. 

drawer. tireur. 

Duties — Dues Droits. 

to pay duty payer des droits. 

pier dues droits de de*barquement. 

port dues .... droits de port 

Errors excepted Sauf Erreur ou omission. 

Exchange Change, la Bourse. 

foreign exchange. ........ les changes Grangers. 

stock jobbing faire 1' agiotage. 

Expiration Echeance. 

Exportation Exportation. 
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Failure (notice of) Faillite (declaration de) 

to fail • . . . • faire faillite. 

to be in a Btate of bank- dtre en faillite. 

ruptcy. Le syndic (ou le juge commis- 

saire) d'une faillite. 
Le bilan d'une faillite. 

Se re'habi liter d'une faillite. 
Le Failli est celui dont les af- 
faires ont ete' malheureuses. 
Le Banqueroutier est celui qui, 
a dessein, ou par negligence, 
a mal gere* ses affaires. 

Fjbm Raison. 

alteration in firm ........ changement de raison. 

old firm, new firm ancienne raison, nouvelle 

raison. 
Soci&e* sous la raison A. B. 

AF- 
FREIGHT, cargo Fret, cargaison. 

Grace (days of) Grace (jours de). 

three days 1 grace a trois jours de grace. 

Gross Weight Poids Brut. 

(See Tare and Tret.) ( Voyez Tare et Net.) 

Guidance. . . , Gouverne. 

for your future guidance . • pour votre gouverne. 

Honor • Honneur. 

to honour a bill honorer (faire honneur a) 

une lettre de change. 

Importation Importation. 

Indorse Endosser. 

indorsement endossement. 

indorser endosseur. 

indorsee celui pour quile billet est en- 

dosse. 
Insurance (or) Assurance .... Assurance. 

fire insurance. — contre l'incendie. 

life insurance. — sur la vie. 

marine insurance ......... — maritime. 

Interest . Interet. 

short interest a petit intdrfit. 

Investment • Placement. 

to invest money in the funds. placer, verser de l'argent dans 

in a house, &c. «... les fonds — dans une maison, 

&c. 

Invoice Facture. 

vendre surle pied de la facture. 
— a prix de facture. 
Liquidation Liquidation. 

to liquidate a debt liquider oue*teindre unedette. 
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Loss . , Perte. 

— anticipated — pre*vue. 

— recovered — repare'e. 

profit and loss profits et pertes. 

Market Marche, Place. 

state of market £tat du marche'. 

cheap '. a bon marche. 

cheaper a meilleur marched 

Dibouche, place ou moyen qui 
offre une facilite de se deTaire 
de marchandises ou d'effets. 
Memorial Claim Reclamation, Demande. 

— to board of customs. . . reclamation faite aupres du 

directeur ou ^nspecteur des 
douanes. 

— to treasury — aupres dureceveur ge'ne'- 

ral. 

Merchant Negociant. 

Misunderstanding Malentendu. 

— of orders — • au sujet d'ordres. 

Net Net. 

(poids des marchandises apres 
que la tare a 6te d£duite du 
brut.) 

Net Proceeds Produit Net. 

Orders Ordres, Commissions. 

— for insurance — de faire assurer. 

— for investment in stock — de faire un placement 

dans les fonds. 

— for sundries commissions de diffe'rentes 

especes. 
to give orders donner des ordres, des com- 

missions, 
to countermand orders .... contremander des ordres. 

envoyer un ordre, comman- 
der des marchandises. 

Partnership „ . ...... Societe, Association. 

dissolution of partnership. . dissolution de socie'te'. 

partnership accounts comptes de societe** 

balance of partnership .... balance de society. 

acte de society, 
le siege d'une socie'te' (son 
principal comptoir). 

Payment Paiement. 

to stop payment cesser les paiemens. 

to suspend payment. . . ... 1 gugp endre de paiemens. 

suspension of payment . • . J ^ v 

non-payment of a bill, &c. . non-paiement d'une lettre de 

change, &c. 
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Policy Police. 

— of insurance ......... — d'assurance. 

surrender of policy remettre une police. 

Power of Attorney Procuration. 

Premium Prime. 

return of premium rend re une prime. 

to allow a premium ....... accorder une prime. 

to expect a premium exiger une prime. 

— upon importation — d' importation. 

— upon exportation . • . • • — d'exportation. 

— d'assurance. 
Presentation Presentation. 

— of draft presenter un bon. 

Price Prix. 

quotations of price coter des prix. 

price current.. — courant. 

a prix fixe. 

— d£battu. 
rabattre du prix. 
vendre a prix coutant. 

— h vil prix. 

— a tout — 
marchandises hors de prix. 

— en baisse ou en hausse. 
ces prix se maintiennent. 
cette marchandise est sans 

prix. 

Profit and Loss Profits et Pertes. 

Promissory Note Billet a Ordre. 

To Prosecute Poursuivre (en justice.) 

prosecution poursuites. 

PROTE8T PrOTET. 

expense of protest frais de protdt. 

Remittance Remise. 

— for balance of account — pour balance de compte. 
to forward a remittance . . . envoyer une remise. [usite'). 

acheminer une remise (peu 

Salary Appointements. 

clerk'6 salary j . . — de commis. 

Security Caution, Nantissement. 

to give security donner caution. 

to require security exiger caution. 

donner en nantissement. 
fournir caution. 
Seizure • Saisie. 

— of cargo. . • — de cargaison. 

to make a seizure faire une saisie. 

Share Action. 

— in the railroads — dans les chemins de fer. 
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Shipment Le Fret, Cargaison, Em- 

earquement. 

advice of shipment donner avis de fret. 

detained cargaison retenue. 

to ship, to load > expedier,charger,embarquer. 

Sight V de. 

to pay at sight payer & vue. 

Stocks Fonds. 

investment in the public placer de l'argent dans les 

funds fonds publics. 

the stocks have risen or les fonds ont hausse' (ou 

fallen monte*) ou baisse. 

the rise and fall of the stocks la hausse et la baisse des 

fonds. 

Tare Tare. 

(poids de l'emballage des 
marchandises. En re- 
tranchant le net du brut 
on a la tare.J 
Terms Conditions. 

— for a proposed adventure — d'une speculation pro- 

jetee. 

the tennsa. high { j--^-*-*--. 

Underwriter or Insurer .... Assurer. 

to underwrite assurer. 

Usance Usance. 

a bill payable at usance (30 lettre payable a usance (30 

days) jours). 

Venture • Pacotille. 

goods for a venture marchandise de pacotille. 

Wine Vin. 

red, white wine — rouge, blanc. 

— two or three years old . — de deux ou trois feuilles. 

strong-bodied wine — qui a beaucoup de corps. 

sweet, luscious wine* ..... — doux. 

small wine petit vin. 

vintage • . . . • re'colte. 



MORE MERCANTILE PHRASES 



USED IN ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 

In my name, and on my behalf. 
In case cash should be wanted. 



En mon nom, et avec mon au- 
torisation. 

Dans le cas ou Ton desirerait 
de l'argent. 
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This article is very brisk. 

Through the medium. 

To do the needful. 

The demands for this article 
are slack. 

No provision made for the ac- 
ceptance or payment of a bill. 

To open a policy. 

The voyage out and home. 
What the wine, &c, will fetch 
in our market. 
To sell at any price. 
This quality is not saleable. 
The stock on hand. 

Sugars have been rather slack 
or flat, but now the demand is 
brisk. 

I have carried forward the 
balance in conformity. 

To wind up a transaction. 

Surety for payment. 

By way of security, f Putting 
one's signature to a bill.; 

To send a bill for acceptance. 

Owing to the party having in- 
fringed (or broken through, or 
not observed) the regulations, the 
Customs have seized the cargo. 

Your honoured, &o. 



To unite two mercantile esta- 
blishments. 

To refer to our signatures at 
foot. 

To communicate, to let one 
know, to inform. 

Carried forward. 

Brought over. 

To balance to his credit in new 
account. 

By balance to debit due this 
day. 



Cet article est demanded re- 
cherche'. 

Par l'entremise,le canal de,&c. 

Faire le necessaire. 

Les demandes pour cet article 
sont rares, faibles. 

Ne pas avoir fait de provision 
pour ['acceptation, ou pour le 
paiement d'un billet. 

Dresser, ecrire, re*diger une 
police. 

Le voyaged'aller et de revenir. 

Le prix qu'obtiendra le vln, 
&c, dans notre marche*. 

Vendre & tout prix. 

Cette quality n'est pas devente. 

Les merchandises enmagasin, 
en vente. 

Les sucres ont 4t4 en baisse, 
mais maintenant ils sont en 
hausse. 

Je vous ai creclite de cette 
somme en conformity. 

Clore une affaire. 

Aval. 

Pour aval, or, pour servir 
d'aval. 

Envoyer a l'aval. 

Par suite d'nne infraction aux 
reglemens, la douane a saisi la 
cargaison. 

Votre honore'e, &o. 

Fret — sur Tocean. 

Nolia — sur Me<iiterrannee. 

Fausses speculations. 

Speculations manquees. 

Reunir deux maisons de com- 
merce. 

Prendre note de nos signatures 
indiquees ci-dessous. 

Faire savoir, informer. 

Reports a I'autre part. 

Reports d'autre part. 

A balance de sortie, solde* en 
sa faveur. 

Par balance d'entre'e solde du 
ce jour. 
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To balance of last account, due 
this day. 

Received yours the 15th ultimo 
— 15th instant. 

The credit and debit side. 



A balance d'entree,solde a nou- 
veau du ce jour. 

Recu la chere votre du 1 5 du 
passe*— du 15 courant. 

Le doit et avoir d'un compte. 



ABBREVIATIONS USED IN FRENCH MERCANTILE 

CORRESPONDENCE. 



B. a P.: Billets a payer. 
B. a R. : Billets a recevoir. 
B*-: Billet— T>: Traite. 
B L : Baril.—T eau : Tonneau. 
C 6 : Caisse.— O- : Compte. 
5 T %•— V/l.: votre iettre. 
Le 12 C*': le 12 Courant. 
N fc : Nous. — V fc : Vous. 
0/ : Ordre. — a m/o. : a mon 

ordre. 
O 1 *"-: Commandes. 



C 00 * ; Commission. — S/. : sur. 
C*"- C** : Comptes courants. 
C le - : Compagnie. 
M 1 ***- : Marchandises. 
Esc te - : Escompte. — a 6 m* 
d/d. : a 6 mois de date. 
J r - : Jour. — P r - : Pour. 
Accep on - : Acceptation. 

ybre. gbre. gbre. Dgc tr ** 

Sept. Oct Nov. — 
Q te - : Qualite'. 
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London, Wth August, 1835. 
Messrs. James Grey and Co., Liverpool 

Gentlemen, — Having formed an establishment in this city, as 
merchants and general agents, we take the liberty of acquainting you 
therewith, and solicit the preference of your orders. From our expe- 
rience in mercantile affairs generally, and our intimate acquaintance 
with business as conducted in this metropolis in particular, we venture 
to promise that we shall be enabled to execute any commission with 
which you may favour us, to your satisfaction, and in the most prompt 
and economical manner. At least we can safely guarantee, that neither 
zeal nor attention shall be wanting on our parts, to insure to our 
friends every advantage that our markets may afford; nor will there, 
we trust, be any deficiency of ability to fulfil their instructions and 
promote their interests. 

Possessed of ample funds, not only for the service of our friends, 
but also for carrying on an extensive export and import trade on our 
own account, we shall be glad to avail ourselves of any advantage that 
your market for colonial produce and British products or manufactures 
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may, from time to time, present, by our making consignments. We 
shall, therefore, thank yon to keep us constantly advised of the state 
of your markets ; and as we shall be ready to make advances, to the 
extent of two-thirds of the invoice amount of goods consigned to us 
for sale, on receipt of invoice, bills of lading, and orders for insurance 
we shall, on the other hand, expect the same indulgence from our 
friends and correspondents. 

We are extremely desirous of rendering our correspondence mutu- 
ally advantageous, as the only means of placing it on a solid and 
permanent basis ; and this, be assured, will be our constant aim. 

Requesting your attention to our respective signatures at foot, 
we subscribe ourselves, with great truth, gentlemen, your faithful, 
servants. 

Harrison, Wilson, & Co. 

Benj. Harrison, Harrison, Wilson, $ Co. 

Alex. Wilson, Harrison, Wilson, & Co. 

Thos. March, Harrison, Wilson, & Co. 



TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE. 

Londres, ce 11 Aout, 1835. 
Messieurs James Grey & C le - & Liverpool. 

Nous prenons la liberte* de vous faire savoir que nous avons forme' 
dans cette ville une maison de consignation et de commission, et a 
cet effet nous sollicitons la faveur de vos ordres. 

Notre experience dans les affaires en general, et notre grande con- 
naissance de la maniere dont le commerce est mene' dans cette 
capitale, nous permettent d'assurer que les commissions que vous 
nous accorderez seront executees a. votre satisfaction, de la maniere 
la plus prompte et la moins dispendieuse. Nous pouvons certifier 
ejgalement, que, de notre cote', il ne nous manquera, ni zele ni atten- 
tion, pour assurer a nos amis, tons les avantages que pr£sente notre 
place, et nous osons esperer que nous ne serons pas taxe*s de manque 
d'habilete*, soit dans l'execution de leurs instructions, soit en agissant 
au mieux de leurs inter&s. 

Non seulement nous avons des fonds suffisants pour satisfaire aux 
interets de nos correspondants ; mais aussi, nous faisons pour notre 
propre compte un commerce considerable d'exportation et d'impor- 
tation. Dans ce but nous vous ferions avec plaisir des consignations 
si nous pouvions tirer parti des avantages qui peuvent qnelquefois 
s'offrir sur votre place, soit dans la vente des deurees coloniafes soit 
dans celle des articles de manufacture anglaise ; nous vous serions 
doncreconnaissant8 de nous donner frequemment avis de l'etat du cours 
des merchandises de votre ville. Au recu de la facture, du connais- 
sement et de l'ordre pour assurer les marchandises, nous serons 
toujours disposes a avancer les deux tiers du montant de la facture. 
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Nous esperons que pareil avantage nous sera accords' par nos 
correspondants. 

Nous desirons sincerement voir notre correspondence mutuellement 
advantageuse, comme e"tant le seal moyen de la rendre journaliere et 
permanente, aussi soyez certains de nos constants efforts pour y 
parvenir. 

Veuillez bien prendre note des signatures ci-dessous. Nous avons 
Thonneur de vous dire avec since'rite', que nous sommes vos humbles 
serviteurs, Harrison, Wilson, & Cie. 

&c. &c. 



TO BE TRANSLATED. 

Dear Sir, — I yesterday received your esteemed letter (1) of the 
7th ultimate, (2) advising your drafts on (3) me for account of 
Messrs. A. & Co., of London, amounting to (4) three thousand pounds 
sterling, which we find conformable to their advices, (5) and have 
shown due protection (6) to your signature. I remain, dear (7) Sir, 
your (8) most obedient. 

Sir, — We have received the Invoice, (1) inclosed in jour favour (2) 
of the 25th inst., (3) of our last order. The prices are rather higher 
than we expected, (4) but hoping the goods will amply make up for (5) 
this increase, we are very willing that you should draw upon (6) us for 
the amount, on the receipt (7) of this. (8) We remain, Sir, yours, &c. 



Liverpool, \Oth June, 1835. 
Gentlemen, — We duly (1) received your favours (2) of the 30th, 
covering (3) duplicate documents of our cotton and silk, per the 
Minerva, which have been found right, (4) excepting a deficiency (5) 
of a few pounds in each article, which we attribute to a slight mistake 
on the part of your clerk. With the full certainty that the like will 
not happen again, we remain, Sir, yours, &c. 

1. La chere vdtre (or) la lettre que vous m'avez fait l'honnenr 
de. 2. Du mois dernier. 3. Qui m'informe, (or) donne avis que 
vous avez tire* sur. 4. Pour la somme, &c 5. Cette comme etant 
conforme sur avis que nous avons recu d'eux. 6. Nous avons fait 
honneur a. 7. Je suis, Monsieur. 8. Votre tres-humble serviteur 
(or) Je suis, Monsieur, avec estime et consideration, votre tres-humble 
serviteur. 

1. See Terms. 2. La votre. 3. De ce mois. 4. Que nous 
n'imaginions. 5. Que la quality des marchandises nous declommagera 
amplement de l'augmentation. 6. Nous n'h&itons pas k vous laisser 
tirer, 7. Aussitdt que vons recevrez. 8. La pre'sente. 

1. Dument (or) ponctuellement. 2. Lettres. 3. Qui contiennent. 
4. Qui correspondent au connaissement. 5. IMfaut de poids. 
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Sir, — In reply to (O your favour of the 16th, we beg (2) to return (8) 
yon our best (4) thanks for the order you were pleased\f>) to transmit 
us therewith, (ti) We shall lose no time (7) in 4 executing it, and we 
hope in a few posts (8) to advise you of the shipment. JVo exertions (9) 
on our part shall be wanting to insure us your satisfaction, and a 
continuance of your good will towards us. 

We intend in our next to put you in possession of a few particulars 
concerning our market, which for the present, or on a future occasion, 
may be of some use to you. We remain, &c. 



To Messrs. B. S. at St. Petersburgh. 

Gentlemen, — We have received in due course your esteemed (I) 
circular of the 23rd inst., informing us of your new establishment at 
St. .Petersburgh, on a similar footing with (2) your house at Bor- 
deaux. 

We shall very soon have it in our power to make you a consignment 
of some goods which are intended for your market. Hoping they will 
meet with the same exertions (8) on your part, in selling them, as those 
hitherto consigned to your house at B., we remain, gentlemen, &c. 



Gentlemen, — We beg leave to advise you of our having yesterday 
drawn upon you by order and for account of Messrs. It. & Co., of 
Genoa, £500 to our own order, and £400 to the order of Messrs. 
Rinaldi & Co., at the usual exchange, which we recommend to your 
protection. We are, gentlemen, yours most truly, &c. 



London. 

Gentlemen, — We have just received the bill of lading (1) transmitted 
to us by your favour of the 30th inst., and on arrival of the goods shall 
follow the directions of our friends, Messrs. B. C. & Co., who seem 
very anxious that they should be disposed of as soon as possible, as a 
considerable fall in the article is expected to take place very soon. 

Respecting the samples for which you asked us in your last, we are 
under the necessity of referring{2) you to our friends, Messrs. W. & Co., 
of Dublin, who, better than anybody else, have it in their power to 
give you every information you can require, as their chief object of 



1. En response a. 2. Nous avons l'honneur. 3. Faire. 4 .{Left out.) 
5. Que vous avez bien voulu. 6. (Sinctres.) 7. Nous ne tarderons 
pas a. 8. Sous peu. 9. {Turn the sentence.) 

1. L'honneur de votre. 2. Qui doit 6tre sur le menie pied que. 
3. Que vous mettrez autant de zele, &c. 

1. See Terms. 2. Rearer. 
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commerce rests upon (3) the article you were inquiring after. We, 
ourselves, make it a point (4) of having recourse to them on the like 
occasion. (5) 

There is but little doing (6) in Indigo just now, but the prices still 
keep their ground. (7) Woods of every description are very low, 
owing to numerous cargoes which have overstocked (8) the market. 
We remain, gentlemen, yours, &c. 



S. Brook, Esq., London. Singapore, November, 1830. 

Sir, — It is with the most sincere regret that I have to communicate 
to you the melancholy intelligence of the death of Mr. Papineau ; 
an event which has deprived the commercial community of this 
island of one of the most useful and distinguished members, and 
myself of a most amiable and attached friend. 

As managing partner of the house, and executor of my lamented 
friend (conjointly with Mr. Edward Forsyth and Mr. James Ewens), 
the charge of liquidating the affairs of the firm devolves upon me ; 
and I shall, consequently, henceforth sign " Papineau and Co. in 
liquidation," of which be pleased to take notice. 

The business of the house will be carried on as heretofore, and my 
best care and attention shall be given to any affairs with which you 
may intrust me. 

The esteem and friendship of my late deeply-lamented partner, and 
the experience of nearly twenty years devoted to commercial pursuits, 
are, I trust, sufficient claims to a continuance of that confidence with 
whichjou have hitherto honoured our establishment,and which it will 
be my earnest endeavour to merit at your hands. (9) I remain, &c. 

G. Swift. 



W. Pell, Esq., London. Bristol, \st Dec. 1834. 

Sir, — I beg to acquaint you, that in consequence of my having 
taken into partnership my nephew, Charles Harrison, the business of 
my establishment will henceforward be conducted under the firm of 
T. Harrison and nephew. Please to notice our respective signatures 
at foot. 

Returning you my sincere acknowledgments for the proofs of con- 
fidence with which you have favoured me during 60 many years, and 
which 1 trust will be continued to our new firm, I remain, &c. 

T. Harrison. 

T. Harrison will sign, T. Harrison $ Nephew. 

C. Harrison will sign, T. Harrison & Nephew. 

3. Est. 4. Nous ne manquons jamais. 5. En pareille occasion. 
6. II n'y a que peu de demandes. 7. Ne diminuent pas. 8. Sur- 
charge*. 9. {Omitted.) 
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John Rusden, Esq., New York, London, 30th June, 1834. 

Sir, — We are under the painful necessity of informing you, that, 
owing to a series of misfortunes during the last six months, we find 
it is not in our power to meet our engagements, and are consequently 
compelled this day to suspend our payments. 

As soon as our books can be balanced, we propose calling a meet- 
ing of our creditors, when we shall lay before them a balance-sheet, 
exhibiting our liabilities and the means we may possess of meeting 
them. In the meantime we beg you will suspend your judgment 
upon us, as we can truly assert that our embarrassments have arisen 
solely from events which it was impossible to foresee, and over which 
we had no control. 

Believe us, under all circumstances, Sir, your obliged and obedient 
servants, William Welst & Co. 



Messrs. Purday & Lowe. Savanna, 30th June, 1835. 

Gentlemen, — We beg leave to inform you that our copartnership is 
this day dissolved, and that in future our firm, and that of Messrs. 
Gerardin and Co., our branch (l) in Matanzas, will be used in liquida- 
tion only. 

Referring you to the annexed circular of our new establishments, 
we are, &c. Gerardin & Burritt. 



Charles Holsworth, Esq., Bristol London, 4th May, 1844. 

Dear Sir, — The bearer of these few lines is Mr. Edward Watson, 
of the firm of Watson, Brothers. 

In introducing to your acquaintance the nephew of our esteemed 
friend, Mr. Bryce Watson, of Manchester, so old a connection of your 
house as well as our own, we feel it to be quite superfluous to claim 
for him that friendly reception which we know awaits him at your 
hands. 

We doubt not that you will feel the same interest as we do in the 
prosperity of the above-mentioned firm, and be equally anxious to 
promote, to the utmost of your ability, the particular objects of Mr. 
Edward Watson's visit to Bristol. We are always, dear Sir, yours, 
very truly, Thomas Holmes & Son. 



Edward Smith, Esq., Liverpool. London, 2nd June, 1832. 

Sir, — Mr. Charles Burton, the eldest son of our senior, being about 
to visit your port, for the purpose of embarking for Buenos Ayres, 
we are sensible that we cannot better insure to him such polite atten- 
tions as are calculated to render his short stay agreeable, than by 
introducing him to you. We need scarcely say that we shall feel 
personally obliged by any marks of kindness that you may have the 



1. Comptoir. 
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goodness to evince towards this young gentleman ; and by any assist* 
ance that it may be in your power to render him, in making his 
arrangements for the voyage. We remain, with much esteem, Sir, 
your very faithful servants, Burton, Ogleby, & Co. 



FBENCH COMPOSITION. 

NOTES AND LETTERS. 

As letters maybe written on any subject, and to all sorts 
of persons, the best and only rule as to the style is, that it 
should be suited to the subject of which it treats, and to 
the person to whom it is addressed. At the same time it 
may be added, that a correspondence being a kind of con- 
versation, it admits of more freedom, and even rejects over- 
studied style. 

The outlines of a few letters have here been given, with 
a view to their being filled up and amplified. After this 
exercise has been done, subjects for letters without any 
assistance may be attempted by the pupil. 

BILLETS D'INVITATION, etc. 

1. Monsieur B. presente ses complimens a Monsieur C, et prend la 
liberty de lui demander le prix de l'ouvrage que Monsieur C. vient 
d'acheter, ainsi que le nom de l'e'diteur. Comme M. B. doit sortir 
cette apres-midi, il se propose de se le procurer. 

2. Faites-moi I'amitie', ma chere amie, de venir prendre le the* en 
tSte-a-tSte avec moi. Personne ne nous interrompra, et nous cau- 
serons tout a notre aise. J'ai a vous faire part de mille choses 
inte'ressantes. Venez done, ma chere Julie, venez passer quelques 
momens avec votre amie sincere, Louise B. 

3. Monsieur F. a l'honneur de presenter ses respectueuses saluta- 
tions a Monsieur B. en se rappelant a son souvenir dans le cas oh il 
trouverait une place qui put lui convenir. 

M. F. prendra sous peu la liberty de passer chez M. B. pour s'in- 
former de sa sante' et de celle de sa famille. 

4. Miss A. presents her compliments to Mr. B., and will feel obliged 
by his deferring his visit till next week, as her health requires her to 
go out of town. 

5. Mr. W. presents his compliments to Mr. Z., and begs he wtll do 
him the honour to come and dine with him to-morrow, to meet aAi old 
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friend. Dinner will be on table at five o'clock, unless it would ac- 
commodate Mr. Z. to have it later. 

6. With the compliments of the season, Mr. R. begs his friend Mr. 
H/s acceptance of a hare and a brace of partridges. Mr. R. will be 
happy to hear by the bearer how Mr. H/s mother has been lately. 

7. Mr. S. presents his respects to Lady P., and is sorry it is utterly 
out of his power to accept her very kind invitation, as he is now 
labouring under a painful indisposition : he hopes soon to be able to 
come and thank her for her remembrance. 

SUBJECTS FOR NOTES. 

An invitation to breakfast, dinner, or tea. — With an answer. 

An offer of a ticket for the play, or for a concert.— With an answer. 

An invitation to an evening party, to a ball, or to a card party. — 
With an answer. 

To beg the loan of a book, of a map, of an instrument, of a piece of 
music, &c. — With an answer. 

To put off a lesson on account of illness, business, invitation, &c. — • 
With an answer. 



OUTLINES OF LETTERS TO BE FILLED UP AND 

AMPLIFIED. 

1. Faire des excuses sur le retard qu'on a mis a ecrire. Ces 
excuses peuvent Stre fondees sur one maladie, sur des occupations 
indispensables, sur l'arrivee de quelques amis de la campagne; 
ajouter ensuite qu'on s'est empresse* de saisir la premiere occasion qui 
s'est offerte pour s'acquitter a'un si agreable devoir. 

2. RSponse a lapriddente. 

3. Unjour de naissance, inviter une amie, en promettant une 
reunion de jeunes personnes qui pourront faire passer la soiree agre*- 
ablement. Assurer de faire voir tous les presens qu'on a recus. 

4. Rfponse a la prtctdente. 

5. Annoncer k son amie qu'on vient de quitter Londres pour la 
campagne. Comme c'est en hiver, on peut faire une description de 
l'aspect de la campagne a- cette saison. 

6. Rfyonse a la prJc&tente, ou Ton peut, par une description de 
Londres dans la mdme saison, mire le contraste de la ville et de la 
campagne. 

7. Informer son amie qu'on est arrived It la campagne. Comme 
c'est au printemps, il faut faire naftre l'occasion de donner la descrip- 
tion de la campagne en cette saison. 
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8. Beponse a la pre'ce'dente. 

Voyez la reponse a la 5 hVM - lettre. 

9. Faire, comme dans leg deux preceVlentes, une description de la 
campagne ; mais en 6t& 

10. Espouse d la precedente. 

Voyez la reponse a la 5*™** lettre. 

11. Faire, comme dans les trois prece'dentes, une description de la 
camprgne ; mais en automne. 

12. Reponse a la precedente. 

Voyez la reponse a la S*™ 6 - lettre. 

13. I/unejeune demoiselle a Londres d son amie d la campagne. 

Elle l'informe que la famille est sur le point de quitter Lon- 
dres pour la campagne. Malgre' les embarras d ? un de'me'nagement, 
elle ne peut se dispenser de donner a son amie une description des 
eludes* et des plaisirs qui l'ont occupee pendant son sejour a 
Londres.f 

14. Response de la demoiselle de la campagne. , 

Elle n'est pas insensible a l'effort que son amie a du faire, au 
milieu des embarras d'un de'me'nagement, pour avoir trouve l'occa- 
sion de lui donner une description si interessante de ses occupations. 
Quant a elle, quoiqu'elle n'ait pas 6t4 a Londres, elle a trouvtfa Bath 
et a Cheltenham des amusemens % qui l'ont en quelque sorte d&lom- 
magee de ceux qu'oflre la capitale. 

Elle espere quit leur retour a Londres elles re'pareront, par de fre% 
quentes visites, les privations et les ennuis que leur a fait eprouver 
leur longue separation. § 

15. Lettre (Tunjeune homme d sa sceur. 

11 lui fait part du voyage qu'il vient de faire au nord de 
l'Ecosse ; lui donne une description tres-de'taillee des aventures (dont 
les unes f acheuses, les autres agreables) qui lui sont arrivees sur la 
route : II lui promet de lui faire part de 1 accueil qu'i] 



promet de lui faire part de 1 accueil qu'il recevra ches 
les amis a qui il se propose de rendre visite ; la pne de vouloir bien 



* Ici releve doit amplifier et donner des details de ses propres oc- 
cupations, de ses e'tudes, de ses amusemens, &c. 

f La jeune personne peut finir ainsi: Je suis, avec leplus vif at- 
tachement, votre amie, &c. 

% Si la personne e'tait dans ces endroits, elle pourrait nommer quel- 
ques uns des amusemens. 

§ Elle peut finir ainsi : Croyez-moi votre tendre et sincere amie, &c. 

H Ici recolier peut saisir V occasion de decrire toutes sortes d'evene- 
mens, tels qu'une roue de cassee, des voleurs sur la route, une maladie 
en chemin, &c. % 
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faire part a son pere et a sa mere de sa tendresse respectueuse, et de 
ses amities a toutes ses connaissances. II finit en l'assurant, qu'il est, 
avec le plus tendre attachement, son frere tres-aflectionne. 

16. Response de la saw. 

Elle remercie son frere des details qu'il lui a donnefl, et t* as- 
sure que toute la famille et tous ses amis ont pris part aux eWnemens 
dont U lui a fait un recit si inte'ressant Kile le prie de ne pas oublier 
de remettre toutes ses lettres aux personnes a qui elles sont adressees, 
et surtout de penser aux emplettes qu'il lui a promis de faire. Elle 
compte bien qu'il aura tous les £gards envers ces anciens amis qui 
lui ont toujours te'moigne' taut d'amiti£. Elle lui dit enfin adieu en 
sceur tendre et aflectionnee. 

17. Lettre de Mademoiselle E. a, son Institutrice. 

Puisque son amie exige, ou plutdt desire, qu'eUe lui derive 
en Francais, elle s'empresse de remplir un devoir qui lui est laussi 
utile qu'agre'able, car elle sent la n£cessit£ de mettre en pratique une 
langue qui va lui devenir indispensable. Elle lui fait une description 
des personnes avec qui elle se trouve (de la dame de la maison, de 
son mari, des demoiselles, &c, de la bonteaveclaquelle on la traite, 
des attentions qu'on a pour elle, &c. Elle pourra tacher de decrire 
le pays, ses occupations et ses amusemens). Elle finit sa lettre en 
assurant sa respectable amie du sentiment de reconnaissance qu'elle 
eprouvera toujours pour les soins qu'elle n'a cesse* de prendre, tant 
pour son Education que pour tout ce qui pent contribuer & son 
bonheur. 

18. Repcmse de V Institutrice, 

EUe est tres-contente de la lettre que lui a ecrite sa jeune 
eleve, et elle r encourage a perse've'rer ; elle lui re'pete ce qu'elle lui a 
deja dit mille fois, que ce qui n'est d'abord qu'un travail p£nible, 
finit par la suite, a force de perseverance, & devenir un veritable 
agrement. EUe se permet quelques remarques sur le style de la 
lettre ; lui fait apercevoir quelques incorrections, des accords de par- 
ticipes oublies ; enfin quelques phrases qui manquent de liaison, et 
d'autres qui ne sont que des repetitions de ce qui precede. Elle est 
charmee de la savoir avec des personnes si agreables, et dont la 
societe ne peut que lui dtre de la plus grande utility. Elle termine 
en l'assurant du plaisir qu'elle Eprouvera de continuer oette cor- 
respondance. 

19. Lettre cTun Ecolier d son P&re. 

Un Ecolier* ecrit & son pere une lettre dans laqueUe U lui fait 
part du cours d'etudes qu'il suit a son college. 

II est heureux d'avoir des mattres qui n'emploient que la persuasion 
avec ceux qui les ecoutent, et qui leur obeissent ; les punitions nMtant 
que pour ceux qui retombent souvent dans les memes fautes. 

* L'ecolier commence la lettre a la premiere personne. 

f 2 
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Hpourrait donner la preference a quelques Etudes plutdt qu*& 
d'autres,* mais l'incertitude ou se trouve son pere k regard de l'£tat 
qu'il doit embrasser, fait qu'il sent la necessity de s'appliquer h 
toutes. 

II donne un compte exact des heures d'etude et de recreation ainsi 
que des promenades qu'on fait faire aux ecoliers les jours de 
conge'. 

II ne pent se dispenser d'informer son pere de la facility qu'ont les 
ecoliers de se procurer des livres amusans et instructifs, vu qu'il se 
trouve dans I'&ablissement une excellente bibliotheque destinee & 
l'instruction et a l'amusement de ceux qui, par leur application, peu- 
vent se procurer de leurs diffSrens pr^cepteurs des attestations hono- 
rables. 

Esperant que son pere sera satisfait des details qu'il vientde donner, 
il ne lui reste plus qu'a l'informer de sa bonne sante, et du desir qu'il 
a de recevoir de ses nouvelles. 

P.S. Avant de plier sa lettre, il ne peut s'empScher de faire ressouve- 
nir son pere de la promesse qu'il lui a faite de lui donner des mai- 
tres de musique et de dessin, quand il serait assez avance dans les 
autres branches de son education pour pouvoir s'appliquer h, d'autres 
Etudes. 

20. B&ponse du Pere d son Fils. 

Le pere est d'autant plus satisfait de la description des eludes 
et des reflexions de son fils, qu'il vient de recevoir des certificate qui 
attestent sa bonne conduite et ses progres. 

II fait des remarques sur les differentes professions qui pourraient 
convenir a son fils ; mais comme il ne peut encore de longtemps faire 
choix ni de Tune ni de l'autre, il engage son fils a donner a chaque 
branche de ses Etudes une portion egale de son application. 

Quant aux maitres de musique et de dessin, il assure son fils que 
e'est avec un plaisir bien vif qu'il les lui accorde ; d'autant plus que 
c est d'apres son propre desir, et qu'il les a metrites par son application 
et sa bonne conduite. II aime taut les beaux-arts qu'il lui tarde de 
voir son fils sentir le meme enthousiasme que lui-meme a toujours 
eprouve. 

SUBJECTS FOR LETTERS, TO BE TRANSLATED AND 

AMPLIFIED. 

21. Letter from a Young Man to his Brother. 

Conformably to his promise, he seizes the first opportunity of 
his stay at Paris to give his brother an account of himself. Though 
he had been ill for some time when he set off, he performed the journey 
and crossed the water without much fatigue or sickness. What with 
the change of air and of scene, he feels considerably strengthened, 

* L'ecolier peut nommer les Etudes qu'il prlfere. 
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and his spirits elevated. He can mix with company, enter into all the 
amusements, and even enjoy the noise and mirth which are so peculiar 
to the disposition of their neighbours on that side of the water: indeed, 
instead of finding fault with what differs from that to which he has 
been accustomed, he feels an inexhaustible pleasure in beholding such 
variety of disposition, manners, habits, faces, and languages. In this 
happy mood he accepts of most invitations, which, owing to the intro- 
duction of a countryman of his, who has for some time been residing 
there, are pretty numerous. His knowledge of the French language 
has enabled him not only to enjoy the reading of the best literary 
productions of the day, but also to take part in the conversation of 
well-informed people. 

Having thus given his brother a specimen of his spirits, he begs to 
put off to another time the particulars of what he has met with, and 
a description of the new acquaintances he has formed. 

22. From a Young Lady in Town to her Friend in the Country. 
Owing to some unforeseen circumstances, their departure from 

town having been put off, she has had an opportunity of seeing an an- 
nual exhibition of pictures ; as she derived great pleasure from it, she 
will endeavour to give her a description of thof,e pictures which most 
attracted her notice. Among the historical paintings, she was struck 
with one representing Alexander taking the cup from Philip, his phy- 
sician. [Here the pupil may amplify upon the subject, and describe 
the countenances and attitudes of each character, according to the 
idea he may have formed of the fact as related in history.] Another, 
the subject of which is the murder of Caesar in the Senate-House. 
[Here again the writer may indulge in a description of the picture, 
according to his own conception of the subject, or according to the 
description given of it by Shakspeare.] 

23. From the same to the same. 

She perceives that such descriptions as those she gave in her 
last, pleasing as they may be to herself, may become wearisome to her 
friend ; she must therefore apologize, and, if not disagreeable to her 
friend, she will continue these subjects in a series of letters. 

24. From the same to the same. 

She begs to resume her former subject, and proceeds to describe 
a picture representing King Lear over the body of Cordelia. [Here a 
description may be given as before — adding reflections on the colour- 
ing (coloris), on the drawing, on the distribution (prdonnance or dis- 
tribution)]. 

Also the trial of Lord Strafford [with the description as given in 
history]. 

Likewise Cromwell dissolving Parliament [with reflections ex- 
pressive either of praise or disapprobation]. 

N.B. As the numerous subjects mentioned above, and those which 
follow, would, if properly amplified, take up a great deal of time and 
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room, it is expected the learner will write as many letters as he has 
subjects to treat of. 

25. From the same to the same. 

She hopes her friend is not yet tired of her descriptions, for 
she has many more to tease her with, having to run-through the best 
landscapes. Were she not, in fact, convinced of her friend's devoted 
fondness for painting, she would not put her patience to such a trial ; 
but recollecting that she herself was the first that inspired her with 
a love of this beautiful art, she cannot help, in return, imparting her 
ideas and feelings, at such a time when her friend,being in the country, 
is deprived of the sight of the finest production this year has exhi- 
bited. 

One of the most remarkable is a view of Carthage, in which the 
architecture is grand and imposing, the colouring very rich, and 
even rather overdone in point of effect. This composition shows a 
very poetical imagination. 

An East Indiaman off Graves end, with many small boats round her 
bringing provisions. [Reflections on the performance ; such as the 
effect of the rays of the sun upon the water, the activity of the scene, 
the harmony in the colouring.] 

A lake in Cumberland [the richness of the foliage reflected in the 
water. The mist, through which are seen distant mountains, &c.]. 

Fisherman preparing for his departure. — [The family, as well as 
the sea ; the boat and tackle should be described.] 

A Group of Gypsies, at a distance, telling a young woman her for- 
tune. [This, as well as the preceding and the following, may be am- 
plified. — A description of the Gypsy ; her black eyes, for instance, her 
arch look, her complexion, contrasted with that of the young woman, 
&c.] — Harvest Home. — The interior of a Cathedral. — Fruit. — 
Flowers. — Game. — Fish. — View of Greenwich Hospital from the 
river. — Poachers laying traps. — Poachers brought before the Ma- 
gistrate. — Smugglers preparing to set out. — The Rent- Day. 

Among the above pictures there were some in oil (a I'huile), or in 
waters colours (d Vaquarelle), in chalk and lead pencil. 

26. From a young lady to her friend, giving her a description of 
a concert, entering into some particulars as to the principal per- 
formers, vocal and instrumental, as well as with regard to the 
different subjects and composers. 

27. Concerning illness in the family. She mentions the complaint. 
Describes the uneasiness caused by this distressing event. Promises 
to let her friend know when there is any amendment. 

28. Letter from a Gentleman to his Friend. 

He informs his friend of the loss of his fortune, which he has 
just experienced, through the bankruptcy of a banking-house, or 
from the villany of a man whom he had hitherto considered as a 
friend, and in whose hands he had placed all he was possessed of. 
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In such a moment of calamity, when, after having enjoyed a com- 
petency, he sees himself and his family reduced to beggary, he is 
not ashamed of haying recourse to his friend, who, on former 
occasions, always behaved as one deserving such a name. 

He is ready to work, or do anything that may enable him to sup- 
port his family ; he will therefore feel greatly obliged by his suggest- 
ing any plan or measure likely to ensure success. With compliments 
to all the family. 

He remains, &c. 

29. Answer to the above. 



ESSAYS, ktc. 

As the last and concluding Exercise for Composition, 
we offer a few subjects which may be treated after the 
manner described and pointed out in the best works on 
Composition.* 

N.B. "We have, by way of assistance to the pupil, 
given the first subject treated at full length, and a few 
more with some outlines ; leaving him to do the others 
according to his own conception of them. 

Sub l'Independance. 

1. Ce qu'on entend par independance. 

2. Son influence sur le caractere d'un individu. 

3. Son influence sur le caractere d'une nation. 

4. Sur Tabus de l'independance. 

5. Quels sont les moyens de conserver son independance. 

1. L'independance est la liberty de faire ou d'entreprendre tout ce 
qui peut tendre a, son bien-dtre, sans enfreindre le droit des nations, 
ou le pacte de la socie'te', ou de la religion. 

1. Le caractere de Thomme qui sent son independance acquiert 
one fermete' et une decision qui lui sont particulieres. II n'est pas 
excite* par le d&ir de plaire, ni retenu par la crainte de de*plaire ; 
point de pusillanimity, il agit d'apres sa conscience ; tant qu'il est 
dans son droit, ou qu'il ne nuit & personne, peu lui importe {'appro- 
bation ou le blame des autres. 

3. Lorsque l'independance est nationale, elle donne au peuple qui 
en jouit une decision de caractere qui le rend prompt et ferme. Elle 
lui inspire un courage qui lui fait braver tout danger plut6t que de 
se soumettre a l'esclavage, une perseverance qui le rend fidele a ses 

* Such as Walker's, B. H. Smart's, &c. 
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engagement et une tenacity qui le fait revenir a la charge jusqu*a 
ce qu il soit arrive & son but. Ce m€me courage, cette perseverance, 
cette tenacity le peuple les retrouve dans le commerce, dans 1' etude 
des sciences et des arts. Enfin, c'est l'independance qui donne a on 

Seuple les qualites propres a en faire une grande nation, a la rendre 
eureuse dans ses foyers, et formidable a ses ennemis. 

4. L'independance, toute noble et toute precieuse qu'elle est, peat 
devenir unbien pernicieux ; le moindre exces peut la faire degene'rer 
en licence : la licence amene l'anarchie, et l'anarchie est l'infaillible 
pre'curseur de la tyrannie. 

5. La veritable independence est done un juste milieu entre la 
licence et l'esclavage. Si cette liberty, tant desiree, tant meconnue, 
semble fair des pays oh le peuple est trop faible pour conserver ses 
droits, ou trop turbulent pour respecter l'autorite* des lois, nous 
devons en conclure qu'U faut que le peuple sache s'opposer, non 
avec une aveugle fureur, mais avec une fermete inebranlable, a la 
tyrannie, et en meme temps obelr scrupuleusement aux lois. 



LISTE DE SUJETS. 



La Composition. 
La Lecture. 
Le Bonheur. 

La Piete. 

La M6moire. 

La Curiosite. 

L'Envie et l'Emulation. 

Le Patriotisme. 

Le Devoir Filial. 

La Connaissance de soi- 

m6me. 
L'Obeissance. 
L'Enthousiasme. 
La Vanite. 
La Vulgarity. 
La Justice. 
La Prudence. 
La Temperance. 
La Fortitude. 
La Colere. 
L'Orgueil. 
La Charite. 
La Flatterie. 
Les Prejuges. 
L'Ambition. 



Le Courage. 

Les Richesses. 

La Pauvrete\ 

La Paix. 

La Guerre. 

Les Mceurs. 

Les Manieres. 

La Religion. 

Le Style. 

La Prospente" et I'Adversite. 

Le Gout. 

La Mode. 

La Po£sie. 

La Musique. 

La Peinture. 

La Sculpture. 

L' Architecture. 

Le Drame : 

La Trage'die. 

La Comedie. 

L'Ope*ra. 

Le Melodrame. 
L'Astronomie. 
La Geographic 
L' Agriculture. 
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L'Industrie. La Solitude. 

Le Temps. Le Juste Milieu. 

La Sante*. L'Egoisme. 

La Sommeil. La Ge'nerosite'. 

L'Habitude de remettre au La Superstition. 

lendemaiu. La Mort. 
Les Amusements. 



QUELQUES UNS DES SUJETS CI-DESSUS PR^PAR^S 
POUR AMPLIFICATION OU DEVELOPPEMENT. 

Sur l'Ordre. 

1 . Definition. C'est un arrangement ou une disposition convenable, 
a Te'gard de la place et du rang des objets dont on a affaire. 

2. Sur quoi l'ordre s'etend-il ? Depuis les moindres objets do- 
mestiques jusqu'aux affaires les plus importantes de l'e*tat. 

3. Citez les £tats, les places, les positions, les circonstances ou 
l'ordre est indispensable. — Montrez en mdme temps le mal qui peut 
provenir du manque d'ordre. On peut aussi faire allusion a l'ordre 
qui regne dans l'univers, comme pouvant servir de modele. Mon- 
trez que quelles que soient 1' immensity et la rapidity des corps plan£- 
taires ou la petitesse des moindres insectes, la plus grande exactitude 
et la plus parfaite syme*trie y regnent. 

Sur l*Amitie\ 

1. Definition. C'est un attachement entre deux dtres, lequel pro- 
vient d'une sympathie de caractere, ou d'une similitude d'occupation 
et de sentimens ; attachment qui est fortifie'par des services mutuels, 
et e'prouv^ par le temps. 

2. Si Ton attribue ramitie en partie a la faiblease de l'homme on 
peut dire que c'est pour cette raison que les hommes dans lesanciens 
temps, n'etant pas protegee par les gouvernements, se sentaient plus 
port& & former les liens de 1 amiti&. Nommez ceux qui se sont ren- 
dus ce^ebres a cet egard. 

8. N'y a-t-il pas dans le coeur de l'homme un sentiment desinte- 
ress6 qui le dispose a l'amitie* ? Exprimez combien, dans les liens de 
l'amiti6, il entre de douceur, de desmteressement, de generosity, de 
sensibilite et de devouement. Expliquez pourquoi ces quality sont 
necessaires pour que ramitie* soit durable, et indiquez des circon- 
stances oh elles peuvent 6tre raises a l'e*preuve. 

Sur l'Habitude. 

1. Qu'est ce que l'habitude ? — C'est une disposition ou inclination 
causee par une action sourent r&teree. 

r 3 
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2. Comment, dans presque tous les pays, est-on convenu d'appeler 
l'empire qu'a l'habitude sur l'esprit et le corps. 

3. Faites remarquer l'effet de l'habitude k regard de ce qu'il j a 
de plus p^nible, mais, en meme temps, de ce qu'il 7 a de plus agre- 
able. A regard de ce qu'il y a de plus digne de louange, mais aussi 
de ce qu'il y a de plus vicieux et de plus condamnable. 

4. Conclusion.— -Si l'habitude a tant d'empire sur l'esprit, ex- 
primez combien il est necessaire de prendre de bonne heure de bonnes 
habitudes ; et combien il est dangereux d'en contracter de mauvaises. 
Indiquez le mal qui peut resulter de frequenter la mauvaise com- 
pagnie, de voir souvent des spectacles pernicieux,— d' entendre fr6- 
quemment un langage impur ou meme trivial. 

Sur le Reglement de ses Pensees. 

Si la sagesse, la science et le bonheur sont les objets qui contri- 
buent le plus a l'eievation et au bien-Stre de l'homme, un des moyens 
indispensables de les obtenir ces objets, c'est sans doute le reglement 
de ses pensees. 

Montrez que puisque les actions sont dirigees par les pensees, il est 
necessaire de diriger ses pensees vers des objets qui en soient dignes. 
— Voilk pouT la sagesse. Combien il est utile de re'fle'chir sur ce 
qu'on a lu, ce qu'on a entendu et appris d'une maniere ou d'une autre. 
Si la reflexion est a l'esprit, ce que la digestion est au corps, l'esprit 
sans reflexion ne profite de rien, de mdme que le corps finit par deperir 
lorsque la digestion est arretee ou va mal. — Voila pour la science. 

Pour etre Heureux. 

Faites reconnaitre que le bonheur ne depend pas des richesses ; qu' 
avec la certitude de pouvoir se procurer le necessaire, Ton peut fore 
heureux, pourvu que Ton sache diriger ses pensees vers ce qui tend au 
bien, et les eloigner de tout ce qui peut encourager les mauvaises pas- 
sions ; et que, par-dessus tout, l'occupation est indispensable. 

Sur l'Etude. 

I. Dans l'Essai sur le " Reglement de ses Pensees," nous avons 
parie de la Reflexion, et nous avons reconnu que sans elle l'esprit ne 
peut profiter des connaissances qu'on lui fait acquerir. Les connais- 
sances s'acquierent par l'etude, et par consequent l'Etude et la Re- 
flexion doivent aller ensemble. 11 y a encore une qualitebien neces- 
saire pour que l'esprit puisse profiter autant que possible ; c'est la 
Memoire. 

2 Ayant demontre que pour completer une bonne education, il 
faut ? Etude, la Mtmoire, et la R€flexion t indiquez l'effet que chacune 
produit. 

3. Si 1'on peut dire que la Reflexion est a l'esprit ce que la diges- 
tion est au corps, a quoi peut-on comparer l'Etude ? 

4. Cite* toutes les manieres d'e'tudier, soit par ia lecture, soit par 
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la conversation, on par l'instruction des gens instraits ; et pour r€us- 
sir dans ses eludes, faites remarquer combien sont n6cessaires le tra- 
vail et la perseverance. Quelle que soit la methode qu'on adopte, il 
faut approfondir, car la science ne se trouve pas a la surface. 

Sub la Libert^. 

La liberty prise sous l'acception d'independance nationale et indi- 
viduelle, pourrait se decrire par ce qui a ete dit dans le petit " Essai 
but rindependance."* 

Mais la liberty s'etend plus loin, c'est-a-dire qu'elle doit faire partie 
du gouvernement et des lois. 

Ainsi que rindependance, elle doit avoir les bornes que lui prescri- 
vent la religion, la morale, et de sages lois ; et, pour qu'un gou- 
vernement puisse 6tre consider comme libre, le chef, quelque nom 
qu'il porte, doit lui-meme borner son autorite a ces lois. 

Nommez les nations qui ont eu le courage de secouer le joug des 
tyrans, et qui, ensuite, ont eu le bon sens et la sagesse de jouir tran- 
quillement, mais avec fermete, d'une liberty proportionne'e a la oivitt- 
sation qu'ils ont acquise. 

Nommez aussi.les grands hommes, soit en Grece,.a Rome, en Suisse, 
en Angleterre, qui ont risque leur vie, ou qui, par leur patriotisme et 
leur perseverance ont contribue a obtenir la liberte de leur patrie ; 
indiquez la maniere dont ils s'y sont pris. 

Sub l'Espebance. 

1. C'est une des passions les plus douces et les plus consolantes; 
le charme de notre existence, retoile qui sert de guide au voyageur, 
le soutien du prisonnier dans son cacnot, le but de l'ambitieux, &c. 

[Faites une amplification sur les comparaisons ci-dessus.] 

2. II faut aussi avouer que l'esperance est bien trompeuse. Au 
lieu de se fier a sa propre energie et a ses propres talents, on est dis- 
pose a s'en reposer sur les tableaux enchanteurs de l'imagination, et 
cependant chaque jour nous fournit une preuve de la folie de s'y 
fier. Comment appelle-t-on en Anglais et en Francais ces peintures 
chimeriques dont on aime tant a ce bercer ? Racontez l'histoire du 
Barbier Persan a ce sujet, ou la fable de la Laitiere et du Pot au Lait. 

3. Toutefois ces desappointements ne sont pas sans utilite. Ils 
peuvent du moins servir a nous faire souvenir que nous sommes des- 
tines pour un autre monde, et que nous devons apprendre a porter 
nos esperances au-dela des scenes mondaines et transitoires. 

Sub l'Impbimerie. 

1. Donnez une definition de t'Imprimerie, et, autant qu'il vous est 
possible, une description de cet art. 

* Page 103. 
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2. Dites T^poque a laquelle rimprimerie fut decouverte, et les 
noms des hommes a qui nous en sommes redevables. f 

3. Quelle devait §tre l'e'tat d'ignorance ou e"tait la plus grande 
partie de la population avant cette invention ? 

4. Quels en ont e^e* les effets ? 

Sur la Conversation. 

1. Faites remarquer combien nous sommes redevables a la Provi- 
dence de la faculte de. converser avec nos semblables, et que, si nous 
ne l'apprecions pas autantque nous le devrions, c'est qu'elle nous est 
tellement familiere que nous ne nous apercevons pas du plaisir qu'elle 
nous procure. Mettez en contraste un homme qui, par sa position, 
serait prive* de ce plaisir. 

2. Montrez l'utilite" de la conversation bous le rapport des connais- 
sances et de l'amelioration qu'on peut en tirer. 

3. Indiquez aussi le mal qui peut provenir d'une conversation 
immorale, ou meme oiseuse. 

Sur l'Histoire. 

1. Definition de l'Histoire. Qu' en tend- on par la Biographie ? 

2. Outre Tint^ret qu'on ne peut s'empecher de prendre a l'histoire 
et a la biographie, quel est encore Pautre motif pour lequel la jeu- 
nesse doit apprendre l'histoire ? 

3. Pour les gens plus ages, pour l'e'tude des lois et de la politique, 
l'histoire etant un r£sum£ des actions dignes de louange et de blame 
qui ont e*te faites dans les siecles passes, elle leur sert, pour ainsi 
dire, d'experience, et, par la, ameliore leur jugement, et ajoute a 
leur sagesse. Nommez les meilleurs historiens. 

Sur le Caractere. 

Le mot caractere en Franchise a, comme celui de " character " en 
Anglais, plusieurs significations. " Character" signifie communement 
reputation, et caractere veut dire " temper." C'est sous cette acception 
que nous le prendrons dans ce petit essai. 

1 . Le caractere forme une partie de la nature de ffiomme, telle- 
ment qu'on l'appelle aussi le natwel. Quoique ce caractere nous soit 
donn£ par la nature, on peut cependant le rendre meilleur ou plus 
mauvais ; et, comme il depend du physique aussi bien que du moral, 
on peut, en ameliorant la sante*, ameliorer aussi le caractere. Par la 
meme raison, il est possible, a force de perseverance, d'agir conside- 
rablement sur le moral, et d'un mauvais caractere en faire un bon. Un 
bon caractere est un des plus grands bienfaits dont on puisse jouir. 
Ce bienfait s'etend sur soi et sur tous ceux qui nous entourent. 
[Dites les moyens dont en doit se servir pour ameliorer le caractere. 
Quoiqu'il ne soit peut-dtre pas a de'sirer de se servir trop commun&- 
ment de l'Evangile comme autorite', et de citer & tout propos les belles 
et simples paroles de J£sus-Christ, nous croyons cependant que sur un 
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sujet comme celui-ci — car le veritable chr^tien doit particulierement 
se distinguer par sa douceur — il serait utile et meme n&essaire d'avoir 
recours aux sublimes preceptes de celui qui en fut le plus noble 
modele. Les philosophes de l'antiquite', entr'autres Socrate, nous ont 
aussi laisse' des exemples admirables.] 

2. Les effets d'un bon caractere peuvent se comparer a un rayon du 
soleil, qui rejouit toute la nature — a un talisman qui rend tout agree- 
able— -a un bouclier qui garantit le possesseur de toutes les attaques 
de l'envie, de la jalousie, &c. Donnez en contraste une description des 
suites malheureuses et souvent funestes d'un mauvais caractere. 

De l'^mulation et de l'Envie. 

1. Quelle est Torigine de ces deux passions ? 

2. Puisque ces deux passions ont la meme origine, d'oil vient que 
Tune est digne de louange, tandisque T autre est odieuse ? — [On peut 
attribuer cette difference a celle qui doit exister dans les divers 
esprits ou elles prennent naissance. Si le d&ir d'exceller nalt dans 
un esprit ambitieux mais juste et ge'ne'reux, il n'est pas difficile d'en 
prevoir les effets. Si, au contraire, ce meme d£sir s'eleve dans un 
esprit aussi ambitieux, mais injuste et vindicatif, on peut, sans man- 
quer de charite', en apprdhender les suites facheuses.] 

3. Tacher de ddcrire comment, dans un examen de son propre 
ccbut, on peut reconnaltre laquelle des deux passions est celle qui 
influe et <jui agit sur soi avec le plus de force. 

4. Quoiqu'il soit n6cessaire destimuler la jeunesse par regulation, 
le fruit qu'on en recueille e'quivaut-il aux mauvais effets qui peuvent 
en provenir ? 

Sur l'Obeissance. 

Pour devenir vertueux, pour acqueYir des connaissances, pour deve- 
nir heureux, pour apprendre a commander, il faut savoir obelr. 

1. Ann de prouver que l'obelssance est necessaire, on n'a qu'a se 
souvenir de la faiblesse de l'enfance, de la jeunesse, et meme de 
rhomme, en comparaison de bien des animaux. 

2. Les connaissances ne s'acquierent que par le travail et PexpeVi- 
ence, et ce n'est que par robe'issance qu'on peut pronter de l'expenence 
des autres. 

3. Si dans 1'^tat de civilisation ou ce trouve la socie'te', l'union est 
force, cette union ne peut exister et durer sans ordre ni sans obels- 
sance. [Montrez combien, dans toutes les institutions, dans I'armee. 
la marine, le gouvernement, dans un college ou une e'cole, dans une 
famille, il est ne'cessaire d'obelr a ses sup£rieurs ; que le manque 
d'ob&ssance produit le desordre et l'anarchie, et que comme nous 
l'avons deja dit, l'anarchie est toujours l'avant-coureur des revolu- 
tions et de la tyrannie.] 
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CONTINUATION OF SUBJECTS. 

II est dangereux de remettre au lendemain ce qui doit se faire le 
jour mdme. 

Science est puissance. 

Nul art ne peut s'acquerir sans regies. 

La mauvaise compagnie corrompt les mceurs. 

Nul n'est tout-a-fait heareux. 

La perseverance vient a bout de tout. 

Detruisez le mal dans sa racine. 

Ne vous fiez pas auz apparencies. 

Les plaisirs pris avec moderation durent longtemps. 

Ne tombez pas dans 1'extreme, et tachez, autant que possible, de 
garder un juste milieu. 

La familiarity engendre le me'pris. 

La necessity est la mere de 1'industrie. 

La veritable science ne peut s'acquerir que par degres, et jamais 
ans beaucoup de travail. 

L'orgueil detruit le bonheur. 

L'habitude est une seconde nature. 

Jj'honndtete est la meilleure politique. 

L'instruction est preferable aux richesses. 

C'est de la science que provient la force. 

La sagesse de Dieu se voit dans ses ouvrages. 

L'adversite, quelquedurequ'elle soit, sert du moins a nous instruire. 

Les partis sont gen€ralement entretenus par la folie de plusieurs, 
pour le benefice d'un petit nombre. 

L'orgueil finit toujours par eprouver une chute. 

Gardez-vons bien de commettre une action desesperee ; attendez 
jusqu'a demain, et le jour le plus sombre sera passe. 

II n'y a rien de plus precieux qu'une reputation sans tache. 

Ne vous offensez pas d'une bagatelle. 

Gouvernez vos passions, ou bien elles vous gouverneront. 

Une attention superficielle nous fait souvent commettre des fimtes 
irreparables. 

L'innocence est le meilleur oreiller. 

Celui-tii seul est libre qui ne compte que sur lui-mdme. 

Aide-toi, le ciel faidera. 

Le pouvoir de la conscience. 

On ne connait la valeur d'un bien que lorsqu'on en est prive. 

On reconnalt Touvrier a son cbuvtc 

L'ordre et la me'thode aplanissent toutes les difficultes. 

Sachez apprecier la valeur du temps. 

La paresse finit par detruire toute energie. 

Quels sont les biens et les maux que causent la monarchic, l'aris- 
tocratie, la democratic? quelle semble £tre la meilleure forme de 
ouvernement ? 

Comparez les progres de l'erreur a ceux de la verite. 



QUESTIONS. Ill 

Sachez gouverner votre langue. 
II faut apprendre a gouverner ses passions. 
Progres des sciences. 

La premiere des qualites sociales est l'abnegation de soi-mdme. 
L'utilite' des langues. 
L'utilite' de la science. 
L'utilite des beaux-arts. 
L'utilit6 des metiers. 

Trop de soins et de soucis affaiblissent le temperament et l'esprit. 
II ny a point de ge'nie qui n'ait son faible. 
La modestie est l'ornement des yertus et des talens. 
Nul ne doit vivre seulement pour soi t 
Le repos est necessaire pour l'esprit ainsi que pour le corps. 
L'exemple vaut mieux que les preceptes. 
Cest travailler en vain que de tacher de plaire fe tout le monde. 
Tout citoyen doit contribuer au bien de la socidtd 
L'intempe'rance amene avec soi les maladies; les maladies, la misere 
et la mort. 
Un langage inintelligible est une lanterne sans lumiere. 
Le pouvoir et les avantages de l'union. 
Sur la n£cessit£ de reeducation. 
Sur la paix et sur la guerre. 



A FEW QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH TO BE ANSWERED AT 
FULL LENGTH IN FRENCH.* 

Which do you prefer, Alexander or Caesar? 

Which monarch would you give as a model, Alfred, Charlemagne, 
or Peter the Great ? 

Which is the most conducive to the enlargement of the mind, the 
study of history, or that of poetry? 

Which is the least to be dreaded, pusillanimity or fool-hardiness ? 
'* What are the fruits to be derived from history ? 

Which are the greatest historians ? 

Which is the most agreeable of all the seasons ? 

Are colonies advantageous or disadvantageous to the country ? 

Which is the most advantageous, the invention of paper or that of 
printing? 

* As we are aware that it is not always easy to find questions 
adapted to the age and knowledge of young pupils, we beg to mention 
that we have generally found, that requiring them at first to give the 
meanings of words in common use, such as a table, a chair, a car- 
riage, &c, also questioning on the French Synonymes, and on 
History, Biography, and Geography, have proved the easiest mode 
of bringing them to converse in French. 
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Were the Crusades hurtful or beneficial to the world? 

Can the murder of Caesar be sanctioned ? 

Can the conduct of the first Brutus and that of Manlius towards 
their sons be sanctioned? 

Had the Commons a right to condemn Charles the First to death ? 

Show how eloquence, the most brilliant talent, and, in fact, a neces- 
sary requisite in a statesman, may become a most dangerous instru- 
ment. 



IDIOMS* 



A LIST OF THE MOST COMMON IDIOMS. 



AGIR, 
II s'agit de, 



ALLER, 
II y va de, 



Cet habit vous va, 



AVOIR, 

Qu'avez-vous ? 

chaud (aux mains), &c. 

froid, 

faim, 



ft 



>> 



» 



to act. 

— the matter in hand is. 
— or, what is going forward, or, 
the object one has in view. 
Here the verb agir is always 
used impersonally, through most 
tenses; as, II s'agissait, ils'agira, 
il s' agir ait, qu'il s'agisse, qu'il 
s'agit, — also interrogatively, De 
quoi s agit-il ? s'agissait-il? &c. 

to go. 
at stake. 

This idiom is expressive of the 
danger which any person or 
thing most dear to one, is likely 
to be exposed to. Aller, in this 
sense, is always conjugated im- 
personally, and through most 
tenses, as, II y allait de, U trait 
de, &c., la vie, votre fortune, son 
enfant, &c. ; also interrogatively, 
as, T va-t-il de votre vie 1 

that fits you. 

Aller also means " to fit" as 
when speaking of dress (see Sied, 
Synonymes). 

to have. 

what is the matter with you ? 

to be warm about the hands, fyc. 

„ cold. 

„ hungry. 



• The learner will of course perceive that, as in most of the above and following 
idioms, the infinitive only of each verb has been set down, he is to conjugate the 
verb, and bring it to the tense and person which correspond with those that are 
required. 
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AVOIR soif, 




to be thirsty. 


»» 


raison, 




„ m the right. 


>» 


tort, 




„ in the wrong. 


» 


peur, 
nonte, 




„ afraid. 


a 




„ ashamed. 


»» 


1, 2, 3, &c, ans, 




„ 1, 2, 3, #c„ yeora oW. 


»> 


1, 2, 3, &c, pieds, 
de hauteur, 


&c.,) 

&C.J 


„ l,2,3,#o.,/Mf AtyA, $c. 


>i 


mal & la tdte, 




to have the headache. 


» 


„ au bras, 




„ a jpaih m ofw'a arm. 


>» 


„ aux yeux, 




„ aore eyes. 


BEAU (avoir), 




ft & oath /or any orw to. 



BOUT (pousser a), 
(venir a) de, 



>i 



COMBLE, 
pour comble de, 



This singular idiom is expres- 
sive of the repeated efforts which 
one makes to obtain an object, 
but to no purpose. Avoir may 
be conjugated all through, as, 
JTai beau, tu as beau, &c. Take 
notice that the verb which must 
follow beau is not to be preceded 
by any preposition ; as, J'ai beau 
faire, et beau dire, vous ne faites 
point attention. 

to put into a passion. 

to succeed in, to bring about. 

Bout means literally "end," 
44 the end of a stick," le bout (Tun 
baton. But here it is used figur- 
atively, and applied to temper, or 
patience. Hence pousser a bout 
(literally to push any one to the 
end of his patience) means " to 
put out of patience, to irritate, to 
put in a passion." 

Likewise with venir ; only that 
bout is here applied to any work 
or undertaking. Hence, "to 
come to the end of one's work," 
means " to succeed." It implies 
great efforts. (See Reussir, Syno- 
nymes.) Ex.: Quelque difficile 
que soit cet ouvrage, vous en 
viendrez a bout, si vous prenez 
beaucoup de peine. Je suis venu 
a bout de mon ouvrage. 

top. 

as an addition to. 
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COMBLE, 
mettre le comble a, 
dtre au comble de (la joie), 



CONNAiTRE (se) fc, en, 



CONGE de (prendre), 
„ a (donner), 



to complete, 

at the very height of (Joy), 

Comble signifies literally the 
" top of a house/ ' Being the last 
part of the work, it implies the 
completing, the finishing stroke. 
Hence, figuratively, it means 
"the extremity to which one may 
be driven or carried." Hence we 
say, etre au comble de la joie, du 
bonheur, du malheur, &c., to ex- 
press that any one is arrived at 
the height of joy, of happiness, 
or plunged into the deepest 
misfortune. Pour comble de mal- 
heur, ilperditsonpere, implies that 
a person was already unfortunate, 
and that a greater misfortune 
still completed his distress. We 
may, therefore, consider all those 
expressions connected with com- 
ble as being used superlatively, 
either in a favourable or in an 
unfavourable way. 

to be a judge of 

This expression is used to sig- 
nify that any one is able to judge 
of the value or worth of any 
thing or performance. It governs 
a before a demonstrative pronoun 
(ceci, celd), and en before a sub- 
stantive ; as, Je me cormais a cela, 
or, Je m'y cormais. Vous connais- 
sez-vous en chevaux, en soierie, en 
dentelle, en potsie, en tableaux f 
Oui, nous nous y connaissons. 

to take leave of. 
to give warning. 

Conge means "leave of ab- 
sence," therefore it is used with 
prendre, meaning " to take leave," 
and with donner, * to give warn- 
ing ;" as avez vous pris conge" de 
vos amis ? Us ont donni congi a 
lew propridtaire. 
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COUP de pied, 

, , marteau, 
„ tonnerre, 




« 


main, 




»> 


fusil, de canon. 

d'ceil, 
(tout-a-), 
(tout d'un), 


&c. 



a kick, 

a knock with a hammer, 

a clap of thunder. 

a lift (by way of assistance), or a 

sudden attack, 
a musket 9 or a cannon shot, 
a glance, 
all at once, 
all of a sudden. 

Ex. : A force de coups de pieds 
et de coups de poing, il a reussi a 
s'echapper. — II a enfonce' le clou 
a coups de marteau. — La ville a 
4t4 prise par un coup de main. — 
II a recu un coup de fusil. — Jetez 
un coup d'ceil sur mon theme. 

Hence it is plain that coup, in a figurative sense, implies an action done 
suddenly. It is used to form a great many more expressions of the kind. 



CRTS (jeter, pousser des), 
DfiFAIRE (se), de, 



DIRE (vouloir), 
„ (Cela va sans), 



£gal, 



to shriek, to scream, 

to get rid of. 

This verb may be conjugated 
all through every tense (not for- 
getting de, which with le is 
changed into en). Ex.: Vous 
avez un cheval vicieux, dlfaites- 
vous-en. lis se sont dlfaits de 
leurs mauvaises habitudes. 

to mean, 
of course. 

Notice that we use two verbs, 
vouloir and dire, to express " to 
mean." Vouloir may be conju- 
gated all through, but dire, being 
the latter of two verbs, is always, 
of course, in the infinitive mood. 
Ex. : Que voulez-vous dire par 
ces paroles ? Je veux dire que si, 
&c. Que veulent dire ces mots ? 

equal, the same. 

Ex.: Je ne puis faire cela: 
c'est e'gal, je le ferai moi-meme. 
I cannot do that : never mind, I 
will do it my self. Egal therefore 
means here, " of no consequence, 
no matter, all the same." We also 
say, Tout m*est, fest, lui est, nous 
est, vous est, lew est , , , . igal. 
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EMPORTER (O, 

„ (!') sur, 



ENVI (a 1'), 



ENVIE de (avoir), 



1ST AT de (etre en), 



(mettre en), 
(€tre hors d*), 

ETRE (en), 






FAIT a (dtre), 



„ de (fitre au), 



to fly in a passion, 
to get the better of. 

This is a figurative expression, 
meaning to let oneself to be car- 
ried away ; that is, "to fly in a 
passion;" as, Nevousemportezpas, 
File ne devrait pas s'emporter 
contre ses domestiques. 

The next " to have the superi- 
ority over;" as, ce vin-ci Vem- 
porte sur Vautre. Homere Vem- 
porte sur Virgile. 

in emulation, trying which will sur- 
pass the other. See Qui. 
Ex.: Voila d'excellents eco- 
liers, ils e'tudient a l'envi Tun de 
l'autre. Ces enfants semblent 
vouloir faire du tapage a l'envi 
les uns des autres. 

to have a mind to, or for, 

Envie here means " wish," not 
" envy." It is used with avoir, 
and is followed by de ; as, " J'ai 
envie d'acheter cette maison. II 
avait une grande, une extreme 
envie de parler; mais nous lui 
en avons fait perdre l'envie, or 
de'sir. 

to be able, (See mettre a meme, 

&c., Synonymes.) 
to enable, 
to be unfit for. 

to have left off. 

En with etre signifies "con- 
cerning the subject we are upon." 
Therefore, we say, ou en etes-vous 1 
Where did you leave off? Je ne 
sais pas oil fen suis, I don't know 
where I left off. 

to be used to, 

Ex. : II y a si Jongtemps qu'il 
est dans ce pays-ci, qu'il est fait 
au climat. Etes-vous fait a ses 
manieres ? 
to understand (to be up to). 

Ex. : Je ne suiR pas encore au 
fait de cette affaire. 
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FAIT (mettre au), to inform, to give sufficient instruc- 

tion. 

Ex. : Mettez-le au fait de tout 
ce qui s'est passe*, 
de (c'est, or e'en est), it is all over with. 

Ex. : C'est fait de nous pauvres 
creatures. 



j» 





With nouns denoting weather, use /aire (impersonally), not ttrt 


»» 


(il) chaud, 


it is warm. 


»» 


froid, 


„ cold. 


tt 


clair de lune, 


„ moonlight. 


tt 


soleil, 


„ sunshine. 


tt 


beau (temps), 


„ fine weather. 


tt 


vilain, 


„ bad. 


ft 


crotte*, .sale, 


„ muddy, dirty. 


ft 


jour, 


„ daylight. 


ft 


nuit, sombre, obscure, 


„ night, dark, dusk. 


ft 


du vent, 


„ windy. 



tt 
It 
tt 
*f 



Faire should precede all verbs denoting an action done by means of Are, 
air, or water,— when used actively. 

FAIRE chauffer (du linge), to warm or air linen, 

se'eher, to dry. 

cuire, to cook. 

bouillir, to boil. 

rdtir (un gigot, &c), to roast (a leg of mutton, c*c). ^ 

Ex.: Mon linge est humide 
faites-le se'eher. La cuisiniere 
a-t-elle fait rdtir un gigot? 

M To order," •• to have any thing made or done," are expressed by Faire 
faire. 

FAIRE FAIRE, to order, $c. 

Ex. : Je me suis fait faire un 
habit complet. Quandvous ferez- 
vous faire une paire de souliers ? 

Faire before another verb signifies "to cause, to have (anything) done." 

FAIRE batir, to cause to be built. 

„ arrdter, „ „ arrested. 

„ mourir, „ to die 

„ naltre, to give rise to. 

„ raccommoder, to order to be mended. 

&c., Ex. : Je ferai batir une maison. 

— Faites arrdter cet homme. — 
Cette nouvelle Fa fait mourir de 
chagrin.— Son discours a fait nal- 
tre des troubles, &c. 
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Faire is •onetimes followed by a substantive ; making with it, as it 
were, but one idea. Also with adjectives (preceded by le) meaning 
" to assume, to put on " an appearance, a character, &c. 



FAIRE semblant de, 
part de, 
casde, 
le savant, . 
le riche, 
le pauvre, 
le malade, 



»! 

n 

»t 
»» 
»» 



»> 



FAUT, 




il s'en faut« • 


• «que, 


tant „ „ 


>» 


peu „ „ 


»» 



GR& 

a mon gre*, 

savoir gre* a quelqu'un, de, 
^ .. bon gre', 

mauvais gre', 



&c. 



»» 
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GARDE a (prendre), 
„ de (prendre), 



to make believe, to pretend, 
to impart, to let any one know, 
to esteem, to make much of. 
to assume, or put on the learned. 

rich. 



» 



i* 



*9 



poor. 
„ „ sic*, SfC. 

Ex. : lis font semblant de dor- 
mir. — Faites-moipart devos sen- 
timents, de vos regrets, &c. — 
Nous faisons grand cas de ce 
tableau. — Pour cacher son igno- 
rance, il croit devoir faire le sa- 
vant. — On fait le riche par osten- 
tation.— On fait" le pauvre par 
interet. 

wanting. 
far from, 
very far from, 
very near, or nigh. 

Ex.: II s'en faut que vous 
soyez aussi savant que lui. — Tant 
s'en fallait qu'elle fut heureuse ; 
(or) II s'en fallait de beaucoup, 
&c. — Peu s'en est fallu qu'il ne 
tombat. 
liking. 

to my liking, 
to be grateful for. 
to be much obliged, 
to take it ill of. 

Ex. : Cette musique est-elle a 
votre gre'? — Je lui saurai du 
moins gre de sa bonne volonte. — 
We also say, faire une chose de bon 
gre", or de mauvais gre", to do any- 
thing willingly or unwillingly. — 
Likewise Bongrimalgre", whether 
you like it or not. 
to be aware of. 
take care not to. 

Ex. : Prendre garde usually 
takes a before a substantive or 
pronoun, and de before a verb. 

Ex. : Prenez garde au feu. — 
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JUSQU'X, 



LAISSER (se) tomber, tromper, 



>» 



de (ne pas), 



LIEU (avoir), 
„ de (avoir, il y a) croire, &c. 
„ de (tenir), 



MEME de (Stre a) 



Prenons garde a cela,c'est dange- 
reux. — Prenez garde de tomber. 
(Take notice here that there is 
no occasion for ne or pas.) — We 
also use ?u<? after prendre garde, be- 
fore a verb (in the subj.>— Prenez 
garde qu'elle ne se fasse du mal. 
even so as to. 

This idiom is used to express 
that a circumstance is so unlike 
what one would naturally expect, 
that it takes the negative (nepas) 
in the first part of the sentence, 
and ne with the next (in the subj.) 
to give the affirmation more force. 
Ex. : Cette piece fut si touchante 
et fut si bien jouee, qu'il w'y eut 
pas jusqu'aux hommes qui ne 
versassent des larmes • • • .that 
even men themselves shed 
tears. 

to suffer oneself to fall, to be de- 

ceived. 

Although this expression has 
a passive meaning, and, in Eng- 
lish, requires " to be," to be ex- 
pressed, yet it requires in French 
the verb in the infinitive active. 
Ex. : Ne vous laissez pas tomber. 

nevertheless, for all that. 

Quoique pauvre,il ne laisse pas 
d'etre fier. 

to take place. 

there is room for believing. 

to fill the room or place of. 

Ex. : Quand l'examen aura-t-il 
lieu ?— -II y a lieu (or) tout lieu de 
croire que nous aurons la paix. — 
Je lui suis reconnaissant parce 
qu'il me tient lieu de pere depuis 
mon enfance. — Les pommes de 
terre leur tiennent lieu de pain. 

to be enabled, to have it in one's 
power to. 

Mettez les deux tableaux de- 
vant lui, pour qu'il soit a meme 
de juger du merite de chacun. 
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M&ME (mettre k), 

METTRE i (se), 

(se) en devoir de, 



MIEUX, 



»» 
>» 



9 

(de son), 
(tant), 
mieux (a qui), 



MOINS que (n'etre rien> 



NOUVELLES de (savoir des), 
„ (recevoir des), 

„ (donner des), 

PARTI, 

(prendre son), 

(prendre un), 
de (prendre le), 

de (tirer), 



>» 
ft 



»» 



to enable (any one). 

to set about, to begin, 
to set about, to begin, 

(See Synonymes : see mettre d, 
and s'y prendre.) 

best. 

one's best. 

so much the better. 

in emulation of each other. 

Ex. : Ne le grondez pas, il a fait 
de son mieux. — Tant mieux is in 
opposition to tant pis ; so much 
the worse. — lis e'tudient, travail- 
lent, jouent, &<v • • •aqui mieux 
mieux. 

to be. anything but. 

Like il n'y a pasjusqu'a, &c., 
this idiom expresses an affirma- 
tionbymeansof two negations. It 
gives the idea of a person believ- 
ing a circumstance to be as it ap- 
pears to him ; and another un- 
deceiving him, by telling him the 
real state of the case. Ex.: 
Quoique cet homme depense 
beaucoup d'argent, cependant il 
n'est rien moins que ge'ne'reux. 

to have heard from. 

to hear from. 

to let any one know. 

resolution, course. 

to make up one's mind. 

to take, to fix upon a resolution. 

to make up one's mind to. 

to take the part of (any one). 

to make the most of. 

Ex. : C'est un malheur, mais il 
faut prendre son parti.— -Ne ba- 
lancez pas,prenez un parti.— Voy- 
ant qiril tftait incorrigible, j'ai 
pris le parti de le chasser.— Dang, 
ce monde il faut savoir tirer parti 
de tout. — II n'avait que Targent 
que vous lui aviez donne; Oui, 
mais il en a bien tire parti. 
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PASSER (se), 

de (se), 
par (en), 



»» 



»• 



PENSER (without a prep.), 



»» 



4, 

de, 



PORTER (se), 



PRENDRE a (s'en), 



QUI (c'est a) fera, &c, 
A qui mieux mieuz, 



QUOI (avoir de), 



to take place, to pass away, 
to do without, to abstain from, 
to put up with, to submit. 

Ex. : Le temps se passe. — Leg 
annees se passeut insensiblemeiit. 
— Depuis votre depart il s'est 
passe bien des evenements. — II 
est si faible qu'il ne peat se passer 
de vin. Si voas ne pouvez pas 
vous procurer de den telle, posse*- 
vous-en. — Vous avez de quoi vous 
procurer le necessaire, ne vous 
en passez pas. — La loi est en sa 
faveur, par consequent il faudra 
en passer par ou il lui plaira. 

to have like to have, to have been 

very near, 
to think of. 
to judge of. 

Penser, without a preposition 
and before a verb, means "to have 
like to have," &c. Ex. : II faisait 
si sombre que j'ai pense* tomber 
dans le fosse'. — II pense souvent 
a ses parents. — Que pensez-vous 
de ce livre? Eh bien, je vais 
vous dire ce que yen pense. 

to be (in point of health). 

Ex. : Comment se portent 
votre pere et votre mere r 

to lay the blame on. 

to set about (manner implied). 

Ex. : Ayez soin de ce bagage ; 
si, a mon retour, il y manque 
quelque chose, je m'en prendrai 
a vous. Vous ne vous y prenez 
pas comme il faut. 

they try which .... will do, $c. 
in emulation of each other. 

Ex. : Aussitdt que nous fumes 
arrives ce fut a qui nous accueil- 
lerait (see d Venvi). — lis travail- 
lent, ils e'tudient, &c, a qui 
mieux mieux. 
to have enough, wherewithal. 

Ex. : On croirait a Tapparence 

o 
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QUESTION de (il est), 



RAISON (comme de), 



REDIRE (trouver fc) h, 



SAURAIS (je ne), 

„ qu'y feire (je ne), 



SURCROIT de (pour), 



TARDER, 
II me tarde de, or que, 



de eet homme qu'il est pauvre, 
mais, au contraire, il a de quoi. 
Avez-vous de quoi acheter cette 
maison ? — Je ne vois pas qu'il y 
ait de quoi s'affliger. 

the question is, the main point is. 

De quoi est-il question ? Je vais 
vous dire ce dont il est question. 

of course, 

Irez-vous k la campagne cet 
4t4? Comme deraison. Comme 
de raison vous irez a la cam- 
pagne. — (See Dire, that is, cela 
va sans dire.) 

to find fault with. 

This idiom refers only to things, 
and not to persons. Ex. : Trou- 
vez-vous a redire a sa conduite ? 
Non 9 je n'y trouve pas a redire, 

I cannot. 

I cannot help it. 

For Je ne saurais. Ex. : Je 
suis fach€ d*apprendre qu'il est 
dans Vembarras ; mais je ne sau- 
rais qu'y faire. 

as an addition to. 

Pour surcroit de malheur il a 
perdu sa fortune. 

to delay. 
I long to. 

When Tarder is used idiomatic- 
ally, it is conjugated imperson- 
ally with h (dative.) As, 



11 me 




il nous | 


il te 


1 tarde. 


il vous > tarde. 


Ului 




il leur ) 


The same Interrogatively. 


Metarde-t-il? 


nous tarde-t-il? 


te 
ltd 


»> »» 


vous „ ,. 
leur „ 



II nous tarde de vous voir? 
II tardait & mon pere de vous 
parler. 
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TENIR a, 

„ (s'en), 
II ne tient qu'a . . .de, 
Tenez, tenez, 



TRANCHER de, 

de l'homme d'importance, 



n 



TROUVER (se), 

mal (se), 

bon, mauyais que, 



tt 



9* 

ft 



» 



to be partial to, to wish very much 

to. 
to abide by, to be satisfied with, 
it is in the power of* • • >to. 
here, look here. 

Tenir, used with a, means lite- 
rally "to hold by, to stick 
to."— But figuratively, "to be 
partial to,'* £c. 

Ex. : II tient a cette montre 
parce que c'est un present de sa 
mere. — Nous tenons tons a nos 
opinions,plus ou moins. — Prenez 
ce livre, je n'y tiens pas. — Ne 
tenir qu'a is thus used with pro- 
nouns : 

II ne tient qu'a moi de . . .faire. 
„ toi „ „ 

» lui ,, „ 
&c. 

II ne tient qu'a eux de faire notre 
bonheur.— Ne tient-il qu'a vous 
qu'il ne soit condamne*? — II ne ti- 
endra pas au roi qu'il ne reussisse. 

to set up for. 

to look consequential. 

Trancher literally means " to 
cut off, to slice off." Hence it 
implies, "giving one's opinion, 
passing one's judgment, without 
admitting anydiscussion." Hence 
also trancher implies " pride and 
conceit." Therefore we say : — 
Cet homme est tres-instruit, mais 
il tranche trop.— Quoique sot et 
ignorant, il tranche de l'homme 
d importance. 

to be, or happen to be (any where). 

to faint away. 

to take it right, or amiss. 

Ex. : A midi trouvez-vous a la 
Bourse. Oui, monsieur, je m'y 
trouverai.-Faites place, voici une 
dame qui se trouve mal. J'espere 
ciue vous trouverez bon que je 
fasse d'abord mon devoir, ensuite 

o 2 
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USER avec (en), 



VENIR de (before a verb), 
»» *» 



VOIR (n'y) goutte, 



VOULOIR bien, 

„ (en) a quelqu'un, 
Que voulez-vous ? 
Je Youdrais bien, 



je vous aiderai. — Ne trouvez pas 
mauvais que je vous fasse des ob- 
servations sur ce sujet. 
to deal with, to behave to. 

Je vow demande pardon si fen 
we si librement avec vous, 

to have just, 
to happen to. 

Je viens de parler a voire ami. 
Sfil venait a mourir t quelle misere 
vous eprouveriez. 

' not to see at all. 

Yvoir, to see, implies that one 
is in a place where there is 
light. Ne pas y voir (or) Je n'y 
vois pas, implies of coarse the 
reverse. — Goutte, which literally 
means "a drop/' is only used 
idiomatically. It altogether 
answers to the English expres- 
sion — " I cannot see a bit/ 
to be willing, to be so kind as. 
to owe any one a grudge, 
what do you want f 
I should be very desirous. 

Ex.: Voulez-vous bien, or, voulez- 
vous avoir la bonte de me passer 
cette assiette? — Bien here is a 
kind of expletive, which softens 
the expression, and makes it 
more polite. — In en vouloir a, en 
completes the idiom, and means 
"concerning," "about." It is 
thus conjugated, B m'en veut, il 
t'en veut, il lui en veut, $c. Je 
lui en Deux, nous lui (or) lew en 
voulons. — Ex.: Pourqnoi m'en 
Toulez-vous? Je ne vous ai pas 
fait de mal. — In Je voudrais bien, 
bien means, as it often does, 
" very much." 
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OP THE PLACING OF ADJECTIVES. 

The placing of adjectives, in French, being very arbi- 
trary, we shall lay down the few following rules, or rather 
observations, in addition to those given in the Syntax. 

Adjectives are placed before their substantive in the 
following cases : — 

1. When the substantive governs a preposition. 
Bs out la noble ambition de faire lenr devoir. 

. 2. In florid style, when the substantive is more har- 
monious.* 

Un donx murmure, un humble toit. 

3. In poetry, most adjectives t may come before or 
after the substantive. 

Mais mon ceil attriste* par ces sombres images, 
Se de"tourne en pleurant vers de plus doux rivages. 

4. Frequently, also, when the adjective is taken in a 
figurative sense; as will be seen by the following list, 
which, by being often- consulted, will give the learner a 
complete idea of the numerous shades of meaning of 
which some adjectives are susceptible, according as they 
are placed before or after the substantive. 

Aprs follows the noun : un chemin dpre, un esprit dpre. Bat we 
say, un dpre combat, an obstinate fight 

Bas, speaking of the tone of voice, of diction or style, of a grovel- 
ling mind, and of mean actions, follows the noun : parler a voix basse ; 
avoir la vue basse ; un style bas ; un esprit bas ; des actions basses. Bnt 
it may precede the noun, to express low, lower, or inferior, with a 
reference to the situation of places, of the birth of persons, or the 
value of things : basse naissance ; abas prix. 

Bon. — Un bon homme, a weak foolish man ; un homme bon, a good 
man. 

* Many adjectives ending in able and in eux may come before or 
after the substantive. — Une agre'able conversation, or une conversation 
agrtable. Un heureux tenement, or un eve*nement heureux. 

f Except those the endings of which are mentioned in Syntax, 
page 25. 
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Brave. — Un brave homme, a good honest man; tw homme brave, a 
brave man. 

Certain. — Une certaine nouvelle, some, or some sort of, news ; une 
nouvelle certaine, an undoubted piece of news. 

Chaud generally follows the noun. We say, however, pleurer k 
chaudes larmes ; une chaude alarme ; de~ja lee zephyrs de lours chaudes 
haleines, &e. Tomber de fievre en chaud mal, to jump out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. 

Cher, referring to love or affection, precedes the substantive ; but 
follows when used in reference to price ; as, mon cher cousin ; des mar" 
chandises ens' res. Yet we say, cela me vient cTune main, cTune personne 
chere (qui m'est, understood). Un cher ami, une ohere ame, a sweet- 
heart ; un ami cher, une amie chere, a dear friend. 

Clair follows the noun : however, we say, in poetry, un clair 
ruisseau, une claire fontaine. 

Com m un follows the noun, except when it means unanimous, mu- 
tual ; as in, d*un cotnmun accord, d'une commune voix, Une voix com- 
mune means an ordinary or indifferent voice. 

Constant generally follows the noun : however, it often precedes 
it, to express unshaken, everlasting, unrelenting ; as in, une constante 
volonte*; une ferme et constitute resolution ; une constante prospiriti, &c. 

Court generally follows the noun, unless it points to a short dura- 
tion of time; as in, la tie est de courte duree; une cowrie harangue; 
une courte memoire, &c. 

Cruel, in a figurative sense, is to precede the noun ; in a proper 
sense, it may indifferently come before or after the noun : unefemme 
cruelle, a cruel woman; une cruelle femme, a tiresome woman. 

Dernier, whether meaning utmost, lowest, or last, is placed before 
its noun, c'est la derniere annee queje reste id; ' It is the very last 
year,' &c. ; whereas, la nuit derniere, le mois dernier, &c., mean ' the 
preceding night, month,' &c. 

Different, meaning sundry, comes before the substantive. Ex.: 
different articles. It comes after when it denotes a difference of 
nature or sort: des caraoteres differens. Une chose est diffirente oVune 
autre. 

Double precedes the noun ; as, un double louis, une double parte ; 
except in the sense of treacherous, deceitful ; as in, un cwur double. 
We also say de Vencre double, en raison double, un corps de logis double ; 
and, in speaking of things done in duplicates, un bail double, &c. 

Doux is generally placed before the noun, to express gentle, mild, 
tranquil, or pleasing, agreeable, delightful, melodious, fragrant, flat- 
tering, obliging : un doux entretien, a pleasing intercourse. Yet we 
place it after vie, mart, esprit, humeur or naturel, air or temps, pluie, 
billet, homtne, voix, raillerie, style, vue, lime, voiture, and any nouns de- 
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noting animals : une vie douce, un caractere doux. We also say, eau 
douce, fresh water (not brackish) ; vin doux, new-made wine, &o. 

Dboit follows the noun, except with ligne, chemin, ration. 

DbAle comes after the noun ; but we usually use it with de : as, 
mi drSle tf homme, une drdle defemme, Ac. 

Dub follows the noun, to express tough or rough to the touch or 
taste, firm or hard to break ; tin bow dor, not smooth, harsh ; la tite 
dure, not learning easily ; VoreiUe dure, not hearing easily ; le cceur 
dur, insensible, hard-hearted, avaricious, rough in disposition, severe : 
but in any other figurative sense, dur may precede the noun ; as in, 
dest une dure nicessiti. 

Entier can precede the noun only when we point to moral things, 
and then it may express full, total, complete, perfect ; as in, avoir 
une entikre confiance en Dieu. But we say, un homme entier, a self- 
willed man; unjour entier. 

£tboit precedes the noun only when it comes in figuratively : 
une dtroite alliance, close alliance (union, amitiS), &c ; but we say, un 
chemin itroit, un habit itroit. 

Exact generally follows the noun (un homme exact, un compte 
exact), except in the sense of diligent, accurate; as in, une exacte re" 
cherche, &c. 

FIcheux follows the noun, to express sad or dismal : un accident 
fdcheux ; but it precedes it, to express peevish, troublesome (yet we 
say, un fdcheux personnage), as also to express difficult, painful : une 
fdcheuse nouvelle. 

Faux generally follows the noun to denote what is wrong, not just, 
not well-grounded, not according to nature, innocent: unepensie 

fausse, un colori8faux t un dessin faux, un effet faux. Observe that we 
say, une chose fausse, un diamant faux, une pierre fausse ; une guvnie 

fausse, &c ; but we say, une fausse nouvelle, un faux jour. 

Ferme generally follows the noun : however, when used figura- 
tively, to express undaunted, constant, unalterable, &c, it often comes 
before : we may say, une ferme resolution, or une resolution ferme. 

Fier generally follows the noun, to express proud, haughty, noble : 
however, we say, un fier rival. Fier, in the sense of cruel or barbarous, 
and in that of valiant or fierce, generally precedes the noun : unfier 
tyran, ses fiers batailhns. Fier also precedes the noun in the sense 
of violent or enormous : je lui ai donne' un fier coup de poing : as like- 
wise in that of ' arrant :' c*est un fier coquin. This last acceptation is 
used only in familiar discourse. 

Faible generally precedes the nouu, to express, figuratively, feint, 
alight, poor, defective, not well supported by argument, not consider- 
able of its kind ; but faible may generally follow the noun, to express, 
in a proper sense, feeble, infirm. We may say,un faible argument, de 
faibles raisons, &c., but it is safer to place faible after the substantive. 
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Fort. — Une etoffe forte, strong stuff (literal) ; un vent fort, a high 
wind ; de forts argumens, powerful arguments (figuratively) ; de fortes 
sommes, large sums ; une forte sante, a strong constitution ; un wi fori, 
strong wine. 

Fou precedes the noun, except to express mad, in a proper sense, 
or hare-brained. 

Frais generally follows the noun, and is often used, instead of an 
adverb, before a participle past, which does not prevent it from agree- 
ing with the noun ; un vent frais, des herbes fraiches oueiUies. How- 
ever, we say, de fra&che date, de fraiche memoire, though we say, une 
date fraiche, &e. 

Franc precedes the noun in the figurative sense of arrant, down- 
right, mere : un franc pedant, une franche coquette. It follows the 
noun to express free from charges, taxes, &c. : une lettre franche, une 
vttle franche. We say, un homme franc, an honest downright man; 
un cantr franc, a sincere} candid, loyal heart; deux jours francs, two 
days complete, two full days. 

Froid, used figuratively, may precede the noun; as in, unefroide 
mine: yet we say, de sangfroid, unmoved, in cold blood ; style froid, 
an insipid style. Un froid orateur means an orator who does not 
move the heart 

Furieux. — Uhfurieux animal means a huge creature ; un animal 
furieux, a fierce creature ; un furieux homme, a man of uncommon size ; 
un homme furieux, a man in a raging passion. 

Galant, in the sense of honest, brave, polite, sociable, is to precede 
homme, &c. : when galant refers to gallantry, complaisant to the ladies, 
done with taste, fit for, pleasing, it is to follow the noun. Hence, there 
is a great difference between un galant homme and un homme galant. 
Une femme galante means a woman who has intrigues, &c. Galant, 
after any noun but homme and femme, means genteel, pleasing, lively, 
and gallant. 

Gentil, meaning brisk, lively, entertaining, follows the noun : un 
enfant gentil. In the sense of pretty, agreeable, amiable, delicate, 
pleasing, it generally precedes the noun ; as, un gentil enfant. 

Glorieux, in the sense of vain, self-conceited, follows the noun ; in 
the sense of glorious, noble, it may either precede or follow the noun. 
Un homme glorieux, a self-conceited man ; les glorieux travaux, glorious 
works. 

Grand. — Un grand homme, a great man ; un homme grand, a tall 
man. 

Gras generally follows the noun. When used figuratively, it may 
precede it in the plural : de gras pasturages, rich pastures ; dormir la 
grasse matinSe, to sleep late. 

Gros precedes the noun, except to express pregnant: unegrosse 
femme, a stout woman ; une femme grosse, a pregnant woman. 
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Haut generally precedes the noun, except in, la chambre haute, the 
upper House, or the House of Peers ; une mease haute, c'eat un homme 
haut, &c. 

Heureux, in speaking of condition, life, &c, and to express happy, 
content, generally follows the noun : Hre dans un dtat heureux ; mener 
une vie heureuae. When meaning lucky, fortunate, it may either 
precede or follow the noun, provided it is not homme, femme, or gens : 
une heureuae rencontre, a lucky meeting. 

Honnete. — When honnite is used to express decent, polite, genteel, 
suitable to one's condition or birth, it generally follows the noun : 
when it means virtuous, honest, irreproachable, it generally precedes 
the noun. Un honnite homme, an honest man ; un homme honnite, a 
well-bred man. 

Humble generally precedes the noun : mon humble priere. How- 
ever, we say, un homme humble, une femme humble, lea dmes humbles, 
voire aerviteur trea-humble. 

Indifferent : a — eur — a PSgard de — always follows. 

Joyeux generally follows the noun : yet we say, mener unejoyeuae 
vie, unejoyeuae nouvelle, le joyeux evenement. 

Juste generally follows the noun, except when the noun denotes 
punishment or reward, also in the sense of " exact :" la juste me- 
sure, la juste proportion ; un juste poids, la juste grosseur, un juste 
tireur, un juste arquebusier, or the like; ajuateprix ; juste del! juste 
Dieul 

La che, meaning slack, loose, faint, weak, languishing, sluggish, is 
to follow the noun ; but in the figurative sense of unworthy, mean, 
base, shameful, it may come before or after the noun ; and in the 
sense of cowardly, dastardly, it generally precedes the noun : une 
corde Idohe, un ouvrier l&che, un style Idche. 

Large follows the noun ; except in, une large ep4e f a sword with a 
wide blade. 

Lbger indifferently precedes or follows the noun, when used figura- 
tively, to express slight, trifling, superficial ; but it generally follows 
the noun to express light, free, easy, inconstant, or easy to be endured 
(in speaking of yoke or pain). 

Libre. — We say, libre arbitre, free will; avoir un libre acces 
aupres de quelqu*un, donner un libre cours a, &c. ; but, in all other 
cases, libre generally follows the noun: une nation libre. It may 
also be in the sense of loose, impudent, imprudent, indiscreet: des 
discours libres. 

Long generally precedes the noun, to express lasting, not soon 
ceasing, or to imply duration of time, and even to express tedious- 
ness : but when it merely denotes the length of a thing, and is op- 
posed to wide, it should follow the noun: un long disooura, une table 
tongue, 

O 3 
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Loubd generally precedes the noun, to express (figuratively) diffi- 
cult, hard, great; as, une lourde besogne, une lourde faute. It gene* 
rally follows the noun in its literal sense, and when meaning, not 
nimble, slow, dull, stupid ; as, un objet lourd, un esprit lourd. 

Maigre, to express lean, or not fat, generally follows the noon ; 
but it precedes it to express (figuratively) unpleasant, poor, scanty, 
pitiful : Un repas maigre means an entertainment at which no meat 
is to be eaten ; and, un maigre repas, a poor, pitiful, scanty enter- 
tainment. 

Male, manly, powerful, seldom precedes the noun, des vertus males, 
except in poetry. 

Malheureux generally precedes the noon, to*denote its being in- 
adequate ; as in, un malheureux ecrioain> a pitiful writer ; u est 
reduit a une malheureuse chambre ; il n'a qu'un malheureux valet t he 
has but one footman. Malheureux rather follows than precedes the 
noun, to express unhappy, unfortunate, wretched : un homme mal- 
heureux, an unhappy man ; une famille malheureuse, an unfortunate 
family. 

Mal-honnete.— Un mal-honnete homme means a dishonest man ; 
and un homme mal-honnete, an unpolite man. 

Malin generally follows the noun : however, we say, une maligns 
joie, une maligne influence. 

Meme is used between the article and the noun to express * the 
same ;' as, le meme homme, the same man: after the noun to signify 
' the very ;' as, Vhomme meme, the very man : before the article and 
the noun to express ' even ;' as, et meme Vhomme, and even the man. 

Menu, used figuratively, to express trifling, small, lower, may gene- 
rally precede the noun : le menu peuple, de la menue monnaie, de V ar- 
gent pour des menus plaisirs, pocket or pin money ; but menu, in its 
proper sense of small or slender, generally follows the noun : des 
jambes menues. 

Mebveilleux indifferently precedes or follows the noun : however, 
vous Stes un merveilleux homme may be said ironically, to express 
* you are a strange man ;' as too, vous Stes un homme merveilleux, it 
means • you are a wonderful man.' 

Miserable, when used as an expression of scorn, or (figuratively) 
to express bad, scurvy, dull, inadequate, insignificant, is generally 
better before than after the noun : de miserables rapsodies, un mise- 
rable grammairien. But miserable, denoting distressed or distressing, 
may in general follow the noun: une famille miserable. 

Mobne may in general follow the noun : yet we say, un morne si- 
lence, a dead silence, &c. 

Mortel may precede or follow the noun, to express (figuratively) 
violent, excessive, very great: un mortel deplaisir, or un deplaisir 
mortel. This adjective always precedes the noun to express (figura- 
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lively) long and tedious : pendant deux mortelles heures ; il y a trots 
mortelles lieues d'ici la. Mortel always follows the noun to express 
liable to death, deadly, whose consequence will be death. 

Mou seldom precedes the noun : yet we say, une molle oisiveU, une 
molle condescendance t &c. * 

M6& seldom comes before the noun, except to express mature, in 
the sense of serious, due ; as in, apris une mvire deliberation, un mur 
examen t une mure reflexion. 

Noble is generally better after than before the noun : however, we 
say, un noble orgueil, un noble Snots. 

Noib, being used figuratively, generally precedes the noun, to de- 
note Something wicked or atrocious, something gloomy, dismal, or 
sorrowful ; as also to express black, in speaking of tempests, or 
people's temper or disposition: un habit noir ; de noire pressentimens ; 
noire trahiaon ; une noife tempSte ; une noire me'lancolie. 

Nouveau generally precedes the noun, to express another, another 
kind of, that has replaced another ; mener une nouvelle vie, on fait un 
nouvel armement. Nouveau generally follows its noun, when that ad- 
jective is used not merely to denote a change, but to express new, on 
account of the thing or person not having appeared before, or to im- 
ply new by rotation. For instance, un Iwre nouveau means a book 
which contains something new; whereas, un nouveau livre means 
merely another book ; du bU nouveau means corn of a new crop, &c. 
( Vide Synonymes.) 

Nu, used with parts of the body, may be placed before them with* 
out the article, and then it is invariable; or after them, with or with- 
out an article prefixed to them : il itait nu-tite et nu-jambes, or il 
avait la tite nue et lesjambes nues ; il allait tSte nue or nu-tSte. When 
nu is used with nouns which do not express parts of the body, it fol- 
lows them, and is declinable : une epe'e nue, 

Pakeil generally precedes the noun, to express merely, like, 
same, very same ; but it generally follows the noun, to express equal, 
of the same class, kind, or nature : que feriezivous en pareille occa- 
sion ? en pareil cos ? what would you do in a similar case ? fax 
achete une dtoffe pareille a la votre f I have bought some stuff similar 
to yours. 

Parfait generally precedes its noun, to express quite, an arrant, 
oonsumate, un parfait courtisan, une parfaite beaute : and it rather 
follows than precedes the noun to express finished, not defective: un 
accord parfait, un diamant parfait. In other senses it is indifferent 
whether it be placed before or after its noun. 

Pauvre generally precedes the noun ; yet pauvre. before a noun 
denoting persons, may express of no merit, or deserving pity ; 
whereas, after such a noun, it may denote poor in circumstances; un 
pauvre auteur t an author of no merit ; un auteur pauvre, an author in 
poor circumstances. 
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Petit is generally placed before its noun (see Grand) : un petit 
homme, a little man ; un homme petit (dans sa maniere xfagir), a man 
who is mean in his manner of acting ; une petite we, a prospect of 
little extent ; des vues petites, narrow views, ideas. 

Plaisant, after the noun, means laughable : un conte plaisant, une 
histoire plaisante. But when plaisant means impertinent, ridiculous* 
we say, un plaisant homme, un plaisant personnage, visage, &c. 

Plein, being merely In opposition to vide (empty), and meaning 
replete, well filled, or with little ones, follows the noun: une bouteiUe 
pleine, un visage plein, une chatte pleine. But in all other senses 
plein is to precede its noun: une pleine recolte, a plentiful harvest; 
plein pouvoir, full power ; une pleine viotoire, a complete victory ; en 
plein jour, in the open day. 

Present generally follows the noun: yet we say (in mercantile 
style), le present porteur, the bearer ; le present billet, aussitot la 
presente lettre refue. 

Principal may generally precede its noun. 

Prochain generally follows its noun, especially in speaking of 
time: la semaine prochaine. But we say, dans le prochain village, 
la prochaine assemblee, la prochaine fois. 

Prodigeeux may precede or follow its noun. It is better before 
the noun, in exaggerations, or to express (figuratively) immense: une 
prodigieuse memoir e, une somme d 'argent prodigieuse. 

Profond generally precedes the noun to express (figuratively) 
very great, excessive, utmost, profound: profond silence, respect, 
sommeu; profonde douleur, erudition, melancolie, sagesse. In order 
to express, very learned, abstruse, we generally place profond after 
its noun. Profond, in its proper sense of deep, low, or far in, 
follows its noun : un puits profond, une plaie profonde, un bois 
profond, &c. 

Prompt generally precedes the noun, except in the sense of hot, 
passionate : un prompt succes, retour ; une prompte reponse ; but une 
humeur prompte, a hot temper, 

Propre generally follows the noun, to express clean, neat, decent, 
genteel, as also to denote proper, or allowed by use ; but propre pre- 
cedes the noun, to express own, very, or very same: Us mams propre*, 
clean hands ; un habit propre, a clean coat ; le mot propre, the proper 
word ; le terme propre, the proper term ; nom propre, proper name ; 
un homme propre a tout, a man nt for anything ; une chambre propre 
a Vetude ; le sens propre et le sens figure, the literal and figurative 
sense ; butje me sers de vos propres expressions, I make use of your 
own expressions. Cela n' est pas propre, signifies ' this is not clean ' 
(not ' that knot proper'). 

Puissant generally precedes its noun, except to express corpulent 
or strong-built: un puissant roi, a powerful king ; un homme puissant, 
a corpulent man. 
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Pu& generally precedes the noun, to express mere, nothing but, 
sheer, real, very ; but pur follows the noun, to denote a regularity 
in speaking or writing, or to express not infectious, pure, spotless, 
not adulterated by mixtures : Cest pure vanity, bonU, UberaliU ; 
en pure perte, a mere or sheer loss ; voila du francais tout pur, au 
lieu d* anglais, this is downright or mere French, instead of English ; 
but un style pur, une diction pure ; de Feau pure, plain water ; du 
vinpur, wine without water ; un casurpur, a pure heart. 

Has precedes the noun only, to express (figuratively) open: en 
rase campagne, in the open country; but, du velours roe, shorn 
velvet 

Re>£rend precedes only the nouns pe>e and mkre, applied to 
bishops, priests, nuns, &c. 

Richb cannot be used before homme, femme, fille, garcon,fils, gens, 
personne ; but it may be used before veuf, heritier, marchand, habitant, 
and any other noun denoting persons. We also say, tin riche parti, 
un riche manage, les riches plaines, une riche campagne, &c. When 
riche means of great value, stately, magnificent, beautiful, it may 
preceed or follow the noun. When, in speaking of writings, the 
adjective riche means fertile in ideas or images, &c, we place it after 
the noun : un style riche en idles, en images. 

Rude foliowes the noun, to express the proper sense of rough to the 
touch, or taste, or hearing, uneven, rugged, harsh : une toile, une brosse 
rude ; un chemin rude, une voiture rude, un visage rude, des manieres 
rude8, rough manners. But rude precedes the noun to express (figu- 
ratively) great, violent ; une rude tempite, une rude attaque ; cest un 
rudejoueur; une rude epreuve, a severe trial. Rude may either pre- 
cede or follow the noun, to express hard: une rude tdche, un rude 
hwer, une rude condition, un temps rude, une saison rude, &c. Rude 
follows a noun denoting persons, to express too rigid : un homme 
rude, un maitre rude, 

Ruse\ — Though ruse' is to follow homme and femme, garcon and 
fill*, it may precede, as well as follow, any other noun. We say, un 
rusi matois, une rusee commere, 

Sacre* generally follows its noun : however, we saw, le sacre' col- 
lege, le saint et sacri concile, les sacris autels, &c. These examples are 
scarce ; for sacre', before the substantive, is used as an oath ; de la 
musique saorde, sacred music : de la sacree musique, vile music. (This 
expression ought not to be used.) 

Sage precedes nouns denoting persons and professions, to express 
prudent, circumspect, judicious, wise: un sage magistrat, un sage 
general, un sage ministre. When sage, in the preceding senses, is to 
be joined to any other noun than those of professions, it may either 
precede or follow that noun: une conduite sage, or une sage conduit e. 
When sage means merely good, sober, master of one's passions, mo- 
dest, and virtuous, it follows the noun, unless it comes in as a charac- 
teristical epithet : only observe, that, une femme sage means a good, 
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prudent, virtuous, and modest woman ; whereas, une sagefemme means 
a midwife ; yet, by prefixing bien, forte, tres, plus, &c., to sage, it 
means again virtuous, &c. 

Sain, in its proper sense of wholesome, healthy, not infections, fol- 
lows its noon : un corps, un homme sain. But sain generally precedes 
its noun to express (figuratively) sound, judicious, orthodox, genuine : 
la saine raison, une saine critique, une saine doctrine, de saines opinions. 
We say, un esprit sain, a sound mind. 

Saint generally precedes its noun : une samte action. However, 
we say, une dine saint e, VEcriture sainte, la guerre sainte, la semaine 
samte, le lundi saint, and so on with the other days of the week. 

Sanglant, meaning bloody, daubed or besmeared with blood, 
generally follows its noun ; but when used figuratively to express 
outrageous or cutting, it is better to place sanglant before the noun, if 
the ear will permit : un sanglant affront, une sanglante raillerie, or une 
raillerie sanglante. 

Seul, meaning only one, or one and only one, even, or very, pre- 
cedes the noun : un seul Dieu ; c*est le seul homme qui vive de la sorte ; 
il n'y a qu'une settle personne qui puisse vous en dire des nouvelles ; le 
seul remide a cela c'est de demander pardon ; la settle pensee de cette 
action est criminelle. But when seul means barely 'alone, in the sense 
of * and nobody else/ or * and nothing else,' it must follow the noun : 
votre tante seule refusa de chanter ; son argent seul le sauva. 

Simple, meaning simple, bare, mere or merely, nothing but, no- 
body but, generally precedes the noun: sur un simple soupcon ; il n'a 
qu'un simple valet pour le servir ; il ne faut pour cela que le simple 
sens commun. Simple, before the noun, often means common, in 
the sense of * nothing but,' un simple soldat, le simple peuple ; 
but simple follows its noun, to express simple, plain, artless, silly, 
and uncompounded : un habit simple, un homme simple, un discours 
simple, un corps simple. However, we say, la simple nature, la pure 
et simple raison. 

Soubd generally follows the noun : yet, to express underhanded, 
or secret, it may either follow or precede its noun : de sourdes pra- 
tiques, or des pratiques sourdes ; de sourdes menses, or des menses sourdes. 
We also say, faire la sourde oreille, to give a deaf ear. 

Souverain, in speaking of sovereigns, princes, dignities, courts 
(of law or others), follows the noun ; but joined to other nouns, and 
in the sense of supreme, highest, most excellent, most efficacious, it 
may either precede or follow it : Vetre souverain, le souverain etre, la 
souveraine felicite, un remede souverain, lepouvoir souverain. 

Sublime generally follows the noun : however, we may say, de 
sublimes connaissances, lesplus sublimes connaissances. We, say, le style 
sublime (not le sublime style), though we say, le haut style, 

SuFfiSANT generally follows its noun : yet we say, une bonne et 
suffisante caution. 
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Superbe generally follows the noun to express proud, vain, 
haughty ; Tarquin le Superbe. It either precedes or follows the 
noon, to express stately, magnificent, sumptuous : un superbe cavalier, 
unjardin superbe, un superbe cheval, 

Sur may often precede the noun, to express sure : as in, c'est le 
plus sur moyen. 

Tendre generally follows its noun, to express not tough, soft to 
the touch : de la viande tendre, un bois tendre, des Ugumes tendres. 
But when used figuratively, it may ^precede the noun : un tendre 
souvenir, la tendre enfance, un tendre regard. Yet we say, un Age ten- 
dre, early youth. 

Terrible should rather follow its noun, to denote dread or fear : 
une terrible humeur, un temps terrible. But when used figuratively 
and familiarly, to denote awful, strange, excessive, most extraordi- 
nary, it may precede or follow its noun, and, when we speak ironi- 
cally or contemptuously, terrible generally precedes the noun : as in, 
un terrible faiseur de vers, un terrible harangueur. 

Tiers generally precedes the noun : le tiers itat, the people that 
belong neither to the clergy nor to the nobility. However, we say, 

unefiiore tierce, une main tierce. 

Tout always precedes the noun, if expressed, and even goes before 
the article of that noun : toute la ville, toute une ville, tous nos amis, 
toutes ses filles. When tout is used adverbially, before any other 
adjective than autre, to express quite, or entirely, it throws the ad- 
jective after its noun. 

Triste generally precedes the noun, to express tedious, dismal, 
sad : une triste aventure, un triste accident : as also to express mean, 
poor, or what is far from answering our expectation : un triste rigal, 
repas. Triste follows the noun when applied to persons, to express 
dull, afflicted, or sorrowful ; as also, when applied to the weather, 
places, or colour, to express obscure, dark, dull, unpleasant : un 
homme triste, un temps triste. 

Unique generally precedes its noun, to raise it to a sort of super- 
lative degree : unique he'ritier ; son unique occupation ; un homme unique 
dans son genre. We always place unique after fils, fille,frere, somr. 

Urgent generally follows its noun: besoins urgens ; affaires ur- 
gentes. Yet it may precede it j as we say, on Vassistera dans son 
urgente ne'ce'ssiU, 

Vain follows its noun, to denote ' vanity :' un homme vain, a vain 
man. When vain is used in the sense of fruitless, ineffectual, it 
generally precedes its noun : de vains efforts ; vaines solicitations : 
and when it means frivolous, chimerical, it may either precede or 
follow the noun : pretention vaine ; id4e vaine. We always say, la 
vaine gloire, for ' vain glory.' 
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Vaste generally precedes its noon : vaste campagne ; vaste desert : 
however, we say, un esprit vaste, une memoirs vaste. 

Veritable follows the noun, to denote veracity : en void la relation 
veritable. It precedes the noun to express genuine : de veritable vin 
de Canarie : in the acceptation of sincere, faithful, or steady : un ve- 
ritable ami: or to denote good or excellent in ite kind : c'est un ve- 
ritable capitainej orateur, &c. 

Vert, as an adjective of colour, follows its noun : however, we say, 
le vert gazon ; le vert feuillage ; sous la verte feuillee ; and figuratively, 
meaning full of vigour, la verte jeunesse, une verte vieillesse, une verte 
(sharp) reprimande, une verte reponse, un vert galant, a brisk spark. 

Vieux generally precedes the noun: un vieux chapeau, un vieil 
habit (vieil is placed before for euphony), le vieux style. Un vieux 
ami, an old friend (a friend of long standing) ; un ami vieux, an aged 
friend. 

Vif, denoting a great impression which moral or natural things 
make upon us, may sometimes precede its noun : un vif ressentiment ; 
une vine douleur (a smart pain or profound grief). We always say, 
de vive force, by main force ; de vive voix, by word of mouth ; du vif- 
argent, quicksilver. Vif, under any other circumstance, generally 
follows the noun, to express quick, alive, lively, mettlesome : un 
homme vif; oarpe vive ; chaire vive, quick flesh ; les passions vines. 

Vil may precede or follow its noun, almost indifferently: however, 
we always say, de vilprix, a vilprix; and, tin homme vil, unefemme 
vile. 

Vilain follows the noun in the sense of stingy, niggardly, and 
precedes it when in the sense ,of ugly, disagreeable ; as, un homme 
vilain, a stingy man ; un vilain homme, an ugly man. 

Vbai, following the noun, means true, not false or invented. When 
it precedes, it signifies downright : as, une histoire vraie, a true history ; 
une vraie histoire, a downright tale, falsehood. 
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GOVERNMENT OF VERBS, ADJECTIVES, &c. 

Ik addition to what has been said in the Grammar, con- 
cerning the Government of Verbs, Adjectives, &c, here 
follow a few resuming observations, and a list of most 
Verbs with their different prepositions, and the different 
acceptations which they assume according to each pre- 
position. 

We have spoken in the Grammar (p. 90, &c.) of Verbs 
which govern another Verb, or a Noun, sometimes with a, 
sometimes with de, and sometimes with no preposition. 

"We have also seen that a verb sometimes governs two 
nouns ; that of the Person, and that of the Thing. 

We will add here, 

1st. — That, when the Action, indicated by the Verb, 
falls upon the noun of the Thing, the noun of the Person 
is in the Dative (with d) ; and tne following Verb (when 
any is used with those verbs) is preceded by de. 



Ex. Je donne 
J'dte 



tin Iwre I a Jean.* 
an livre a Jean. 



J'ordonne a Jean de travailler. 

2ndly. — That when the action, indicated by the Verb, 
falls upon the Person, that of the Thing is preceded by 
de. Likewise, if, instead of the noun of the thing, there 
be a verb, that verb is preceded by de. 

Ex. Vous accusez I Jean I de vol. 
Voub accusez | Jean | de voler. 

Changes which the Personal and Relative Pronouns 
, undergo according to the different Cases (or Preposi- 
tions) governed by the Verb, Adjective, <fcc. 



* That Accusative is usually placed before the Dative. (See Diet, 
of Diff.— Style, at Transposition.) 
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With ho prep.,™., Accwatiye, Meg**^ quel ? lequel ? 

Ilni, leur. 
v. 
a qui, auquel, a quoi ? 

fde moi, de toi, de lui, d'elle. 

With d> .Ti*, Gen. or Ablat. .nsJ *° moi ' *• vons ' d ' eux ' d ' eUes - 

(dont, de qui ? duquel ? de quoi ? 

A LIST OF YEBBS, &C, WITH THEIR PREPOSITIONS. 

"We have thought it very useful to give in this work a 
complete list of Verbs and Adjectives to be used by way 
of reference . 

* However difficult the following list may at first sight appear 
to be remembered, the learner may rest assured that, by bearing in 
mind, as we have already recommended in the formation of Ad- 
verbial Phrases, the full significations of those prepositions which 
are used as governments, he will easily become familiar with all the 
shades of meanings pointed out in the list above-mentioned. (See 
Syntax, Nos. 233 to 256.) The following explanations will also be 
a guide. 

X points to an object in view (literally or figuratively); hence it indi- 
cates an action which is to be done, and therefore future ; — hence 
it is used with active verbs (in opposition to de). 
De implies extraction, hence origin, hence a cause ; hence an action 
passed ; hence (in opposition to a) it is used with passive verbs (as 
far as regards feelings, — See Par), 

Pour implies for the sake of, intention ; hence & future (with intention). 

Par implies motion, coercion (in opposition to de). 

Avec implies in company with, — also points to the instrument. 

Sub. implies resting on, reliance upon. 

En points to manner of behaving, mode of travelling, of dressing, — 

is used with verbs meaning changed into, — With abounding in and 

sterile in. — Also in a figurative and vague way. 

Dans (in a literal and limited sense) points to the inside of anyplace. 

Vers (with verbs of motion) points to a place or an object at a dis- 
tance. 

Envers implies behaviour to, 

Aupre£ implies making interest with, interceding for — D'aupres im- 
plies leaving any one with whom one has been staying. 

Apres implies going or crying after, 

Contre implies opposition, ill-will. 
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^abaisser (to stoop to) detiant quelqu'un, a une chose, a (or /twgu'a) 
faire. 

Abandonne* (abandoned) de quelqu'un. 

Abonder (to abound in or with) en hommes, en fruits, &c. 

Aborder (to come up to) or quelqu'un, or A un endroit. 

Aboutir (to tend) a une chose, a un endroit, a faire. 

&*absenter (to absent from) (Tauprte de quelqu'un, oTun lieu. 

Abuser (to make an ill use of) cTune chose, /^abuser (to be mistaken). 

Accabler (to overwhelm) une personne cf'une chose : accabU de 
douleur, &c. : accablant. 

Acces. Avoir acces (to have access) aupres de (or ohez) quelqu'un, 
dans une maison, &c. 

&*acommoder de quelque chose (to make one's self contented with 
something), tf'accommoder (to agree) avec quelqu'un, sur une 
chose, or cf une chose. 

Accoinpagner une chose (Tune autre (to let a thing be followed by 
another) : accompagner quelqu'un avec le piano. 

Accord. Tomber d' accord, or demeurer d accord, (to agree) avec 
quelqu'un, (Tune chose: 6tre d'accord (to have agreed), and 
raccorder (to agree) avec quelqu'un, sur une chose. 

Accoutume*. Etre accoutume' (to be used) a une personne, a une 
chose, a faire : s'accoutumer a une chose, & faire. 

Accrocher (to hang or hook) une chose a un clou : sa robe s'accrocha 
a (hung by) une epine : g'accrocher (to hold by) h, uue chose. 

Accueil. Faire accueil a quelau'un (to receive any one politely). 

^accuser d'une chose, eTavoir fait, or de cequ'on a fait. 

jS"acharner, or 6tre acharntf (to be irritated, or^ cruelly bent upon) 
contre quelqu'un, sur sa proie, au combat, a faire. 

Acquiesoer fto assent) a une chose, a faire, a ce qu'on fasse. 

£*acquitter (to acquit one's self) envers quelqu'un, de sa promesse, Ac. 

&*adres8er a quelqu'un (to address or apply to one). 

Affaire. Faire son affaire cT une chose (to take a thing upon one's self): 
avoir affaire (to want) chine chose, or cTune personne : j'ai bien af- 
faire (an expression of scorn, ' great need 1 have indeed ') cT une 
chose, d'une personne, de faire, qu'on fasse : avoir affaire avec quel- 
qu'un (to have an intercourse, or business, with any one) : avoir 
affaire a quelqu'un (to have to deal with one, to have something to 
transact with any one). 

Age. Etre en age de mire (to be old enough to do) ; hors d'ftge de faire 

(not of age to do) : age de quatre ans (four years of age, or old). 

Air. Avoir l'air (to look like) chine personne, or cf une chose : vous 

avez l'air de souffrir (you look as if you suffered). 
Aller (to go) : after faire (to go and do, or to be going to do) : aller 
chercher (to go for, to go and fetch, or to go and look for) : aller 
trouver quelqu'un (to go to any one) : aller chez quelqu'un (to go 
to a person's house, apartment, &c). Cette robe va bien a votre 
sceur (that gown fits, or becomes, your sister). 
Allier (to unite) une chose avec une autre : s'allier (to marry, to form 
an alliance with) a or avec une famille, &c. 
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Amuser la compagnie par un concert— quefqu' an de belles promesses. 

Apercevoir(to perceive by the bodily eye) qaelqa'an or une chose : 
ff'apercevoir (to discover by the mind's eye) <fmie chose, or 
gu'on fait 

Applaudir (to clap, to applaud), and applaudir a (to applaud, to show 
approbation) : 5* applaudir de faire, or de ce qtton fait (to be pleased 
with oneself for having, &c). 

Apprendre (to learn) de (from) quelqu'un, une chose, a faire : (to 
teach) a quelqu'un, une chose, or a faire. 

Apprdter a rire a quelqu'un (to give any one room to laugh) ; s'appre- 
ter a faire (tonrepare for doing). 

Approcher (to bring or put near) une chose du feu, &c. : s'approcher 
(to come near) de quelqu'un, or cPune chose : approcher (to be al- 
most like) cf une chose. 

Approuver (to approve of) une chose. 

Appuyer (to dwell) sur une chose : s'appuyer stir (to lean) : 6tre ap- 
puye* {to recline) sur (upon), contre (against), une chose : appuyer 
un avis, une motion (to second, to corroborate). 

S'appuyer sur autorite' de — a l'appui de. 

Armer (to arm) quelqu'un eJ'un baton, contre quelqu'un : s'armer 
cTune chose, de courage, &c., contre les accidens, contre le froid, &c. 

Arracher ( to wrench, or force from) a quelqu'un, or des mains de quel- 
qu'un, une chose d'un endroit : (to rescue) quelqu'un a la mort, a 
un danger, &c. : s'arracher, or 6tre arrache*, a (or (faupris de) quel- 
qu'un, or a une chose. 

Ascendant (influence): avoir de l'ascendant sur une personne, sur 
une chose. 

S'asservir a (to attend strictly to). 

Assister (to assist or help; quelqu'un de sa bourse : assister a un diner, 
& une assembled, &c. (to attend). 

Associer (to associate) quelqu'un a (in) un emploi : s'associer avec 
quelqu'un. 

Assortir (to match) une chose avec une autre. 

Assouvir (to satiate) sa cruaute' : assouvir un animal de (with) chair : 
s*assouvir de carnage. 

Assurer a quelqu'un une chose, avoir vu, qu'on a vu : assurer quel- 
qu'un de sa reconnaissance, &c. 

Attaquer (to attack) quelqu'un de sottises : s'attaquer a (to pick a 
quarrel with). 

Atteindre (to hit,) quelqu'un (Fun coup de (with a) pierre : atteindre 
(to equal) une personne : atteindre (to reach or come to) a une 
chose : atteint (afflicted ^ de maladie : atteint (accused) de trahison : 
donner atteinte (to touch, to hurt) a une chose, a la reputation de 
quelqu'un. 

Attendre (to wait for, to want) une chose, une personne (or apresune 
chose, apres une personne) : attendre quelqu un a diner : attendre 
(to expect, hope for) une chose de quelqu'un : s'attendre (to depend 
upon, to expect) a quelqu'un, or que quelqu'un fera, a une chose 
a faire. 
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Attendrir (to move) quelqu'un par nos larmes, sur nos malheurs : «'at- 

tendrir sur une chose, de voir, or en voyant. 
Attenter (to try to hurt) a l'honneur, a la vie, a la liberte*, sur or a la 

personne de quelqu'un, contre la liberty. 
Attentif (attentive) a une chose, a faire: avoir des attentions pour 

quelau'un : avoir attention or faire attention (to be attentive to) a 

ce qu on fait, or a ce qu on fasse (to express a will that a thing may 

be done) : avoir 1' attention de faire, or avoir de l'attention a faire. 
Avantage. Avoir l'avantage sur (or par-dessus) quelqu'un : avoir 

l'avantage (the pleasure) de connaltre quelqu'un : il est avantageuz 

de faire, or gu'on fasse. 
&*avilir (to undervalue or debase one's self) auprfo de quelqu'un, aux 

yeux de quelqu'un, par ses actions, jusqua laire. 
Aviser (to consider of) a une chose, h ce qu'on a a faire : s'aviser (to 

think of) rf' une chose : s'aviser de faire (to take into one's head 

to do), 
Baigner (to dip) ses mains dans le sang: baigntfcfe (bathed in) larmes. 
Balller (to yawn) cf ennui, de sommeil. 
Battre (to beat) quelqu'un : le coeur lui bat (his or her heart beats) : 

ae battre (to fight with) contre une personne, au pistolet, a l'epee, a 

coups de poing, or de baton. 
Bercer (to amuse, to feed with the idea) quelqu'un d* une chose. 
Besoin (want, need) : il est besoin (there is a necessity for) tf'une 

chose, de faire, gu on fasse : avoir besoin d'une chose, de quelqu'un, 

pour faire. 
Bl&mer (to blame) quelqu'un d'une chose. 
Blase' (surfeited with, satiated) sur une chose. 
Bon (good, proper) : il est bon de faire, que Ton fasse. A quoi bon 

faire? (why?) Bon a faire. 
Bord. A bora cf un vaisseau (on board ship). 
Border (to border) une robe de rubans: bord^efe precipices, cfefleurs. 
Borner (to confine) ses desirs : se bonier a une chose, a faire. 
Bouder (to pout) quelqu'un, or contre quelqu'un. 
Bruler (to burn) d ambition, de colere, <? impatience. 
Cacher (to conceal, to hide) une chose a (from) quelqu'un : se cacher 

a quelqu'un (not to want to be seen by one) : se cacher de quel- 

qu un (not to let one's actions or thoughts be known by one). 
Caution (security) : se rendre caution or servir de caution (to bail) 

pour quelqu'un. 
CecLer (to yield) : le cecler (to be inferior to) a quelqu'un en talens : 

elder (to sell) quelque chose a quelqu'un. 
Cesser (to cease, to leave off) ses plaintes, de se tormenter. 
C'est sagesse* &c. (it is wise, &c, in), a vous de faire. 
Changer (to change) une chose contre or pour une autre, de souliers, 

de bas, of habit — une chose en une autre. 
Charger (to load) quelqu'un (Tune affaire, de coups, <f injures. 
Chasser (to drive away) une personne d'un endroit, (Faupre's de or de 

la presence de quelqu'un : chasser (to go hunting or shooting for) 

aux loups, &c. 
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Chercher (to look for) quelqu'un or une chose : (to try, to want) a 
falre. To express * to fetch/ or ' to go for/ we use ' alter chercher 
quelqu'un or une chose/ We say, * chercher querelle a quelqu'un ' 
(to pick a quarrel with one). 

Coiffe. Etre coiffe* and se corner (to be infatuated with) (f une per- 
sonne, cPune chose. 

Combattre (to oppose, struggle with) les ennemis, ses passions, la faim, 
or contre la faun, &c. : combattre avec quelqu'un de politesse (to vie 
with one for politeness) : combattre a qui sera plus poli (to Tie who 
shall be most polite). 

Commander (to command) une chose, un habit, une paire de Bouliers, 
&c., a quelqu'un : a quelqu'un de faire, qu'on fasse: commander h 
ses passions : commander une armee, un regiment, un vaisseau, &c., 
dans un ville, sur mer. We may say : ce prince commande a une 
partie de l'Asie, a ses sujets : le pere commande a ses enfans, le 
maitre a ses domestiques, le capitaine a ses soldats, &c. : la citadelle 
commande la ville. 

Commencer (to begin) une chose, or a faire : commencer a (at) un 
endroit par (with or by) une chose, or par faire. 

Compatir (to sympathise in, to be indulgent to) a la douleur, aux in- 
fi rmites de quelqu'un : (to suit, to agree with) avec une personne. 

Compe'titeur a (for) l'empire. 

Complaire (to confirm one's self to the disposition, or opinion, &c, of) 
a quelqu'un, en or dans une chose : il se complait (he has self-com- 
placency — to have a good opinion of) en lui-mlme, en or dans 
ses ouvrages, &c. : complaisant pour (to) or enters, or a regard de 
quelqu'un. 

Compliment Faire des complimens (to compliment) a quelqu'un de 
la part cF une personne, or <f une chose, or sur une chose, de ce que 
or sur ce que i'on fait. 

Se comporter (to behave to) envers or a Vegard de quelqu'un. 

Compromettre (to bring into trouble or disgrace) quelqu'un avec une 
personne or dans une affaire : se compromettre (to commit one's self). 

Concourir (to concur) avec quelqu'un, a une chose, a faire. 

Se conduire (to behave) envers or a Vigard de quelqu'un* 

Conferer (to bestow) une dignite*, un benefice, a (upon) quelqu'un: 
(to argue) avec quelqu'un. 

Confesser (to acknowledge) a quelqu'un, une chose or avoir fait : se 
confesser (to confess) a un prdtre, d'une chose, d'avoir fait. 

.CongeVlier (to dismiss) quelqu'un d f aupres d'une personne. 

Conjurer une personne tf'une chose, de faire, gu'on fasse. 

Se connaitre (to be a connoisseur in) a or en une chose. S*y connaitre 
(to be a judge of it). 

Conseiller (to advise) a quelqu'un, une chose, or de faire, or ^w'on fasse. 

Consister en or dans une chose, a faire, or en ce qu'on fait. 

Contraire a (contrary to) : le contraire de (the contrary to). 

Convenir (to agree) d'une chose, avec quelqu'un: (to become, to suit) 
a quelqu'un. 

Convertir (to change) une chose en une autre. 
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Credit (influence): avoir du credit auprh de (over) quelqu'un. 

Crever £to put out) les yeux a quelqu'un: se crever (to kill one's self) 
de fatigue, de boire, de rire ; crever (to be full) tforgueil, &c. 

Crier (to cry out) a quelqu'un, de faire, aprte quelqu'un. 

Crime. Faire un crime a quelqu'un (f une chose (to look upon a thing 
as criminal or wrong in one), or de faire. 

Croire (to believe) quelqu'un or une chose : croire (to have faith in) 
aux astrologues, aux songes, au rapport d'une personne, en Dieu. 

Cruaute* (cruelty): ezercer sa oruaute' sw des innocens: user de cru- 
aute* enters quelqu'un. 

Curieux (curious in, fond of) de fleurs, de tableaux, de nouvelles, de 
voir, &c. (particular in), en linge, en habits. 

Delrater (to begin, to start with) par une chose, par faire. 

Dechainer (to let loose) les chiens contre quelqu'un : se dechatner (to 
fly into a passion with) contre une personne. 

Dechoir. Etre dechu (to have lost) efesa reputation: il est bien dechu 
(he is very much fallen off). 

Decider (speaking of the fate, life, of fortune of a person) du or sur 
le sort, «c. : decider si l'on fera or 8% Yon doit faire: je me suis 
decide* a cela, or a faire cela (I have determined to do that). 

DeMommager quelqu'un (to make one amends for) (Tune chose. 

Se defaire (to part with, to get rid of) de quelqu'un, cfune chose. 

D£fauk Au dlfaut de (for want of): il a le deYaut de jaser (he has 
this fault, that he will prattle). 

DeYendre (to defend) une personne de or contre la fureur (fun ennemi : 
cet habit me dlfendratfu froid, or contre le froid: dlfendre (to for- 
bid) de faire, or que Ton fasse, and a quelqu'un de faire. 

D£fier (to challenge) quelqu'un a une chose, a faire: je vous en de'fie 
or je vous d£fie de le faire (I defy you to do it): se ddfier (to mis- 
trust, to suspect) de quelqu'un, (f une chose. 
Degout (dislike to) pour une chose: degouter (to disgust) quelqu'un 
cfune chose, de faire : de'goute' (disgusted at or with) d'une chose. 

Dejeuner (to breakfast): manger du pain, prendre du the*, &c, pour 
son dejeuner (to breakfast upon bread, with tea, &c.) avec du pain. 
Deguiser (to disguise) une chose a quelqu'un. 
Deiibe'rer (to deliberate) sur une chose. 

Demander (to beg, to entreat) a quelqu'un une chose, or de faire, or 
ffu'on fasse: demander a manger (to ask for something to eatV. 
demander a sortir, or a quelqu'un de sortir (to ask leave to go out) . 
il ne demande qu'a faire (all he wishes is to do) : demander des 
nouvelles de quelqu'un (to inquire after one) : demander a quel- 
qu'un des nouvelles cf une personne (to inquire of one after a person). 
Demanger (to itch): la main, 1'epaule, &c, lui demange (his or her 

hand itches). 
D6mgler (to disentangle, to distinguish) le vrai d'avec le faux. 
Se de*mettre (to resign j) (fun emploi. 

Denu^ (destitute of) cf amis, de grace, cf esprit, &c. : sedenuer (to be- 
reave one's self of) of argent, &c. 
Se departir (to give up) de ses pretentions, de son devoir. 
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Se depdcher (to make haste) de faire. 

De'penser (to spend, to lay out) son bien en chevaux, a faire. 

Dlpiter se (to be angry with) contre quelqu'un. 

DeVober (to steal, to conceal^ une chose a (from) quelqu'un. 

Deroger a (to derogate form). 

D£sabuser (to undeceive) quelqu'un cf une chose. 

Desaccoutumer (to cause any one to lose the habit of) quelqu'un de: 

se desaccoutumer de, 
Desespoir. Etre au desespoir (to be much vexed or concerned at) 

ri'une chose, si Ton fait, or que Ton fasse. 
Ddsirer (to wish for) une chose, faire, que Ton fasse. 
De'tromper (to undeceive) sur le compte de (about) quelqu'un. 
Devenir (to become) : what will become of me ? que deviendrai-je ? 

(of is not expressed with devenir), 
De*voiler (to unveil or disclose) une chose a (or aux yeux de) quelqu'un. 
Devoir (to owe) une chose a quelqu'un: faire une chose. 
Devoir (duty) : les devoirs des sujets envers le prince : se mettre en 

devoir (to prepare for, to set about) de faire une chose. 
Differer (to put off) une chose, de faire: (to differ from) de quelqu'un. 
Diner — rf'un poulet, de bceuf, &c. 
Dire (to say or tell) une chose a quelqu'un, de faire. 
Se disculper (to exculpate, or justify one's self) aupres de (or envers) 

quelqu un if une chose. 
DUparaltre (to disappear from) aux yeux de quelqu'un, of un endroit. 
Disposer (to prepare, persuade) quelqu'un a une chose : (to dispose of) 

cTune chose. 
Disputer (to contend for) une chose a quelqu'un : (to argue) avec quel- 
qu'un sur or tf'une chose : le dispiiter (to contend with) a quelqu'un 

en merite, &c. : disputer (to contend who) a qui sera. 
Dissimuler (to conceal) une chose a quelqu'un. 
Se divertir (to find a pleasure in) a une chose, a faire, de quelqu'un. 
Docile aux le9ons, au joug, a faire. 
Donner (to give) une chose a quelqu'un, a faire: donner a souper (to 

give a supper) : donner a penser (to give room to think): donner 

(to fall, to rush) sur l'ennemi, dans un piege : donner (to front, to 

communicate) sur la rue. 
Douter (to doubt, to question, to be dubious) of une chose, de pouvoir, 

gu'on fasse : avoir des doutes sur une chose : se douter (to suspect) 

(Tune chose, que Ton fera. 
Droit (right, claim) : 6tre en droit, or avoir le droit (to have a right) 

de faire. 
Eblouir (to dazzle, to deceive) quelqu'un, par les richesses, or de 

1' eclat des richesses: se laisser eblouir a l'or, par 1' eloquence. 
Echapper (to get out of)de prison, ri'un pe>il, des mains d* quelqu'un: 

echapper (not to be taken or seen by) a une personne, aux chiens, a 

la vue, aux ennemis : il e'ehappe a quelqu'un de faire (it happens 

that one does unthinkingly). 
Eclaircir quelquechose (to clear up, to make clear, evident, — fig.) 

s' — cf une chose, sur une affaire: s' e*claircir de (or) sur. 
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Eclairer (to light, to enlighten) quelqu'un, h quelqu'un (to give a 
light). 

Ecouter (to listen to) quelqu'un or un oontre, or a une porte. 

Ecrire. (See Dire.) 

tf'efforcer (to endeavour) a or de faire. 

S'emparer (to seize upon) de quelqu'un, or cfune chose. 

Empire (power, influence): avoir de l'empire sur (over) quelqu'un. 

Employer quelqu'un (or) quelquechose a une chose, a faire. 

Emporter (to take away) une chose a (from) quelqu'un, (fun endroit : 
se laisser emporter (to give way to) a la vengeance : a'emporter (to 
fly into a passion with) contre quelqu'un, jusqu'a faire : 1 emporter 
(to be superior to) sur quelqu'un, or sur une chose. 

Empressement (eagerness): avoir de l'empressement (to be eager or 
anxious for) pour quelqu'un, pour une chose, or a faire : s'empresser 
(to be eager for) a or de faire. 

Emprunter (to borrow) une chose a or de quelqu'un. 

Encherir (to surpass, to go beyond) sur quelqu'un, sur une chose. 

Endurcir (to harden) quelqu'un au travail, au vice, or dans le vice. ( 

Enfler (to swell) le coeur or le courage a quelqu'un : les jambes lui 
enflent: s'enfler <f orgueil : enfle d'un succes. 

Engager quelqu'un dans une affaire, or a une chose : engager a faire 
(to incline to) . 

Enhardir (to embolden) quelqu'un a une chose, a faire. 

Enivrer (to intoxicate) quelqu un de (with) vin : s'enivrer d'espe'rance, 
cf amour : 6tre enivrl de sa fortune, de see talens. 

Ennuyer quelqu'un (to tire one, to make one dull either by something 
unpleasant or too long) par (or avec or de) ses Merits : /ennuyer (to 
grow tired or dull) crime chose, or de faire. 

Enseigner (to teach, to show) a quelqu'un une chose, or a faire. 

Entendre (to hear) une chose, or dire, chanter, &c. : entendre chanter 
quelqu'un : entendre chanter une chanson a (by) quelqu'un : en- 
tendre (to understand) un auteur, un passage, &c. : entendre (to in- 
sist, require, expect) que Ton fasse or que Von fera : entendre (to 
mean), quand je dis qu'il ecrit bien, j'entends parler de sa prose, et 
non de ses vers: s'entendre (to be good at, to understand) a une 
chose, a faire : ^'entendre mal (to be bad at, not to understand) a 
une chose, a faire: a* entendre (to be a connoisseur in) en tableaux, 
en musique, &c. : s'entendre (to have underhand dealings with) avec 

3uelqu'un : 6tre entendu (to be clever or versed in) aux affaires or 
ana les affaires : bien entendu (with this proviso) qu' on fera, and 

sometimes qu' on fasse. 
Enticher. 5*enticher (Tune personne, <Pune opinion. 
Entralner (to draw along or over) une personne or une chose : la 

guerre entratne avec elle or apres elle (war is attended with) les 

maux les plus affreux : se laisser entralner or fitre entraine* par 

quelqu'un, a une chose, a faire. 
Entrecoupe* (traversed, interrupted) de rivieres, de sanglots. 
Entretenir quelqu'un (to feed any one with) d'espe'rances : (to keep, 

maintain one in) <f habits, de linge : entretenir la paix, l'union dans 

H 
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les families, &c. : s'entretenir (to converse or talk) avec quelqu'un, 
cZ'une personne or ePune chose. 
Envi. A l'envi 1'im de l'autre (in emulation of one another). 
Envie. Avoir envie (to have a mind or wish for) cTune chose, de 
faire, qu'on fasse : mourir or bruler (fenvie (to long or pant for) 
de faire, qu*on fasse: Fenvie leur a pris, or ll leur a pris envie 
cTaller a Rome (they had a fancy to go to Rome) : porter envie 
(to envy) a quelqu'un (Tune chose, cT avoir fait, de ce qu'on a fait. 
Envier (to envy) une chose a quelqu'un, le honheur de quelqu'un, a 

quelqu'un son bonheur : Stre envie* de or par quelqu'un. 
Envoyer (to send) quelqu'un faire, dire, &c. (or pour faire, &c, if 
several words are to be between envoyer and the infinitive) : envoyer 
une chose a quelqu'un, or quelqu'un a un endroit, or aupre's (Tune 
personne, chez quelqu'un, &c. : envoyer chercher (to send for) nne 
personne or une chose. 
Epargner (to spare, to save) une chose a or pour quelqu'un : epargner 
du chagrin a quelqu'un. As epargner only means ' to save, we 
cannot, as in English, say, *je puis epargner ce livre,' meaning ' I 
can spare this book,' bntje puis vous preter or cider ce livre. 
Epreuve (proof, trial, experiment) : a Pepreuve (proof against) <f une 

chose: mettre a i'epreuve de. 
Epouser quelqu'un. (See Marier.) 
Epuiser (to exhaust, to draw) quelqu'un <P argent, un pays <f hommes : 

s'epuiser a travailler. 
Eriger (to erect) une statue a quelqu'un : s'e*riger (to set up, to pre- 
tend to be) en connaisseur, en critique, &c. 
Espe*rer (to hope) faire, que cette chose se fera. 
Essay er (to try, to endeavour) une chose, or de faire, and a une chose 
or a faire : essayer (to make an experiment, in order to discover the 
abilities or properties of) <f une personne, ri'une chose: s'essayer 
(to try one's abilities, strength, &c.) a une chose, a faire. 
Essuyer (to suffer) un affront de la part de quelqu'un. 
Etat (condition, state) : 6tre en e'tat (to be able) de faire : 6tre hors 
d'etat (to be unable) de faire : mettre quelqu'un hors d'etat (to put 
it out of any one's power) de faire : faire son e'tat de (to make any 
thing one's business). 
<S"e'tourdir (to turn one's thoughts from) sur une perte, stir le terns a 
venir: s'etourdir (to fill one's mind with) de chimeres: e*tour- 
dir (to stun) quelqu'un d'un coup or a force de crier, &c. 
Etre. En 6tre (to have left off at, to be now come to) a une chose, 

a faire : cela est a moi (that is mine), 
^'^tudier (to study how to) a faire une chose. 
Exceller (to excel) sur or par-dessus quelqu'un, en une chose, dans 

les beaux arts, a faire. 
Excuser (to excuse) une chose, une personne, auprh de quelqu'un : 

(to dispense) une personne de telle chose, de faire. 
Execration. Etre en execration (to be execrated by) a quelqu'un : 
avoir une execration (to detest) pour une chose, pour une personne. 
Exercer (to train, to exercise) quelqu'un, a une chose, a faire : exercer 
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sa me*moire, la patience de quelqu'un, une profession : s'exercer (to 
exercise one's self in, to practise) : etre exerce* £to be exercised in) 
a la course, a la vertu, a chanter, a jouer da violon. 

Face. Faire face (to front, to face) a la plaine, a l'ennemi. 
FacM (angry, sorry) : etre fachc contre quelqu'un, oT une chose, de 
faire, qu ron fasse, or de ce qu'on fait Se facher may be followed 
by the same governments. Facher quelqu'un (to make one angry 
or to give one displeasure) : il fache a quelqu'un (it pains one) de 
quitter une personne, de ce qu'on fait. 

Failiir (to fail): j'ai failli a or de tomber (I have been like, I was 

like, to fall). 
Faim (hunger, thirst after, vehement desire of) : la f aim dee richesses. 

Faire. (See Idioms.) 

Fait (qualified) : dtre fait pour une chose pour regner: c'est fait or 
e'en est fait (it is done, it is all over with) de lui, de mon argent. 
Falloir (to be necessary) : il faut une chose a quelqu'un, il faut faire 
or qu'on fasse : a'en falloir (to be wanting of), il s'en faut de deux 
guinees que la somme y soit, for ' peu s'en faut, il ne s'en faut 
pas,' &c. 

Fameux par (or) pour sa vaillance — pour faire, &o. 

Se familiariser (to grow familiar") avec quelqu'un, avec la douleur : se 
familiariser une langue, le style de Ciceron. 

Fatiguer (to fatigue, to tease) quelqu'un par or aveo le recit, or du 
recit : se fatiguer a une chose, a faire. 

Faute (f argent, d'hommes, de faire (for want of money, &c). 

Favorise* de or par, 

Feindre (to pretend) de. 

Feliciter de or sur, de ce qu'on a fait. 

Fete. Faire fete a quelqu'un (to receive one kindly, or to make much 
of one) : faire ffcte ef une chose a quelqu'un (to promise a thing to 
one). 

Feu. Mettre le feu a une chose (to set a thing on fire). 

Fier (to trust) se — a quelqu'un : se fier a sa fortune, & or en quel- 
qu'un (Tune chose, or du soin de ses affaires. 

Finir (to finish, to end) une chose, or de faire (doing) ; finir par faire 
(to finish in or with doing) : il y a des mots qui commencent par 
* in ' et finissent en ' ment? 

Flatter (se) de, qu'on pourra. 

Fleur. A fleur de terre (even or level with the ground). 

Fonder (to ground) son espe'ranceen Dieu, son opinion sur une chose, 
or sur cc qu'on ait : §tre fondl en bonnes raisons, a croire : se fon- 
der sur une chose, sw ce qu'on dit. 

Force. A force (by dint of) cPargent, de faire, qu'on fait. 

Forcer a (to oblige) : etre force' de. 

Former (to train up) quelqu'un a la vertu, sur de bons modeles. 

Fort. Se faire fort (to take upon one's self) d'une chose, de faire, 
qu'on fera. 

Fourmiller (to swarm, to abound with) de soldats, de fautes. 

Fournir (to supply quelqu'un de charbon, or du charbon a quelqu'un 
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(to contribute towards, to hold through) a la depense, aux besoins, 

a tout. 
Frapper (to strike) quelqu'un de or avec sa canne: frapper sur Ten- 

clume : frapper <fun baton : e* tre frappe* <f Itonnement, de la foudre. 
Fremir (to shudder) de colere. 
Frustrer quelqu'un (to deprive one of, to disappoint one in) de ses 

droits, de ses espe'rances : frustrer l'espeVance de quelqu'un. 
Garde. Etre or se tenir en garde, or sur ses gardes (to be upon one's 

guard) contre une chose. 
Ge'mir (to be deeply afflicted by, to grieve for) sur les malheurs d'au- 

trui, sur les pecheurs, de ses (propres) peches : ge'mir de douleur : 

ge'mir (to groan, under) sous un fardeau, sous la tyrannie. 
Gloire. Faire gloire, or se faire une gloire, or se glorifier (to glory 

in) (Tune chose, de faire : il est glorieux a or pour quelqu'un de 

faire, qu y on fasse. 
Gloser (to misconstrue, to criticise upon) sur les actions de quelqu'un. 
Grace. .Rendre graces, or rendre aes actions de graces (to think) a 

quelqu'un, d'une chose, pour une chose, (f avoir fait, de ce qu'on a 

nut. 
Graver (to engrave) une chose dans sa me'moire, dans son coeur, sur 

le sable, sur l'airain, &c. (See Tmprimer.) 
Gravir (to climb up) une montagne, contre or stir un rocher. 
Gre* (will, taste, opinion) : au gr6de tout lemonde, des flots, du vent: 

savoir gr£ or bon gre* a quelqu'un cPune chose (to take a thing 

kind of one, to be obliged to one for a thing) de faire, qu'on fasse, 

or de ce qu'on fait : savoir mauvais gr4 (to be displeased, to take 

unkind) requires the same governments, as well as se savoir bon 

gre (to be pleased with one's self) (f avoir fait quelquechose. 
Grimper (to climb) sur un arbre, au haut cf un arbre. 
Grander (to scold) quelqu'un, d'avoir fait, &c. 
Guise (way) : en guise de (by way of) : a ma guise (after my own way). 
Habile (clever, fit) en or dans un metier : habile (diligent) a une chose, 

a faire. 
Habiller quelqu'un (to dress one) : dtre habille (to be dressed) en noir 

(in black) a la francaise (in the French fashion). 
Haine (hatred) : avoir de la haine pour or contre. 
Se hater (to hasten) de, rather than a. 
Hasarder (to venture) son argent au jeu, dans le commerce : se hasar- 

der a or de faire. 
HeYiter (to inherit) (/'une personne, (fune chose, or une chose d'xme 

personne, but not une chose alone. 
Hesiter (to hesitate) sur une chose, dans une affaire, de faire. 




Honte (shame) : avoir honte (to be ashamed) efune chose, de faire 
qu'on fasse: faire honte a quelqu'un (to make one ashamed) d'une 
chose, d'avoir fait : c'est une honte pour les hommes qu'ils soient, &c. 

Horrear (horror) : avoir horreur d'une personne, d'une chose, derive : 
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avoir unc personne or une chose en horreur : avoir de l'horreur jx>ur 

une personne, pour une chose : inspirer l'horreur du vice, or de 

rhorreur pour le vice : fitre en horreur (to be detested by) a tout le 

monde. 
Humeur (humour, temper) : 6tre d'humeur (to be naturally inclined 

to) h tout souflrir : etre en humeur (to be in humour for) tf* aller se 

promener. 
Ignorer (to be ignorant of, not to know) une chose, que Ton fasse, or 

si Ton fait. We say, N'ignorer de rien (to know everything). 
Imaginer (to invent): s'imagiuer une chose: (to fancy) il t'imagine 

dtre le seul a bien penser. 
Impenetrable a l'eau, aux balles, aux yeux des hommes. 
Importer (to be important) : il importe a quelqu'un de faire, or que 




Imposer (to impose, lay) une loi a, une taxe sur les sujets : imposer a 
quelqu'un (to awe or inspire with respect) : en emposer a (to im- 
pose upon, to cheat). 

Impossibility. Etre dans l'lmpossibilite (to be unable) de faire. 

Imprimer (to imprint) une chose (sur in the literal sense, and dans in 
tne figurative sense) sur la neige, sur le papier, &c. ; but dans l'&me, 
dans le coBur, &c. 

Inconnu (unknown) a quelqu'un : though connu requires de or par, 

Inculquer (to instil) une chose a or dam Vesprit de quelqu'un. 

Indigne* (exasperated) : etre indign£ or s'indigner contre quelqu'un, 
d'une chose, de faire, f/u'on fasse, or de ce qu on fait. 

Induire (to stimulate, to lead) quelqu'un a une chose, a faire, en 
erreur, en tentation. 

Indulgence. Avoir de l'indulgence pour, or user d'indulgence envers 
quelqu'un : etre indulgent % or pour quelqu'un, pour les fautes de 
see amis. 

Inlbranlable (not to be shaken) aux accidens, dans une resolu- 
tion 

Infecter (to infect) de mauvaises maximes,par de mauvais exemples, 
de son haleine : infect^ cf une maladie. 

Informer (to inform) quelqu'un cTune chose : informer contre quel- 
qu'un : informer dun assassinat : ^informer (to inquire) auprh de 
quelqu'un, (f une chose. 

Ing&ieux (ingenious) a. 

lingerer (to meddle with) oV une affaire, de donner des avis. 

Injure. Dire des injures (to abuse) a quelqu'un, or injurier quelqu'un : 
faire une injure (to injure) a quelqu'un : c'est une injure (it is an 
insult) a mon honneur : vomir des injures, or se repandre en injures 
(to abuse unmercifully) contre quelqu'un : cela est injurieux a or 
pour sa famille, pour lui, &c. 

Inquieter (to make uneasy) de qr sur : inquiet de or sur, 

Insu, or inscu. A l'insu (unknown to) cf une personne : a inoninsu, &c. 

Insister sur une chose, sur ce qu'on fasse. 

H 2 
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Inspection. Avoir inspection (to inspect) sur quelqu'un, sur des 

ouvrages. 
Inspirer d quelqa'un one chose, or de aire. 
Instance (entreaty) : faire des instances pressantes d or aupres de 

quelqa'un pourqu'U. fasse. 
Instruire (to inform) quelqu'an (Tune chose : (to teach) quelqu'an 

dans les sciences, aux lettres, aux affaires a la chasse, &c., a faire : 

instruire le proces (to prosecute) d quelqu'an. 
Insulte. Faire insulte d quelqu'an (to insult one) : insulter quelqa'un 

de paroles. When we wish to express *to take advantage of the 

misery or unfortunate condition of one so as to offend him,' we 

say : insalter aux malheureux a la misere de quelqa'un, &c. 
Intention. Avoir l'intention or €tre dans l'intention (to intend) de 

faire. 
Interce'der (to intercede) pour (for) une personne, and aupris de (to) 

quelqu'an. 
Interesser (to interest) quelqu'un dans une affaire, dans un parti, d 

faire : s'interesser dans or d une chose, pour quelqu'un, d ce qu 3 on 

fasse : avoir interdt, prendre interdt or dtre interesse', d une chose, 

d faire, d ce qu on fasse : il est de l'interdt (it is the interest of) de 

quelqu'un de faire, qu' on fasse. 
Interpreter une chose d quelqu'un en francais, en bien, en mal. 
Introduire une personne, and s'introduire aupres de or chez quelqu'un, 

dans une maison, d la cour, sur la scene. 
Invectiver, or se repandre en invectives (to inveigh against), contre 

quelqa'un, contre le vice. 
Investir (to invest) une place avec une armee, quelqu'un <f une charge. 
Inviter (to invite) quelqu'un d une chose, d faire, rather than de mire. 
Irriter (to irritate) une personne contre une autre : s'irriter and 6tre 

irrite* contre une personne de ce qu'elle fasse or de ce qu'elle fait. 
Jeter (to throw) une chose d quelqu'un, d la tete, or au visage, de 

quelqu'un, au feu or dans le feu, d la mer or dans la mer, par la 

fenetre : jeter au sort (to cast lots) : jeter les yeux sur une chose : 

se jeter dans un endroit, sur quelqu'un, au coude quelqu'un, sur une 

chose: se jeter d la tete de quelqu un (to be over officious and force 
• one's self into a person's notice). 
Joie (joy) : though we say la joie de faire, and se faire une joie de 

faire ; yet we say, avoir, sentir, trouver, gouter, &c., de la joie, or 

une joie extreme, &c, d faire. * 

Joindre (to unite, to join) la prudence d or avec la valeur, la prudence 

et la valeur : joindre deux ais avec de la colle forte, avec des 

chevilles. 
Joncher (to fill, to strew) une eglise de fleurs, la campagne de morts. 
Jouer (to play) avec or contre quelqu'un, aux cartes, d colin-maillard: 

jouer de malheur (to be unlucky): jouer <fun instrument. Se 

jouer de, (to make sport of) se — d (to expose one's self to). 
Jouet (plaything) : servir de jouet a (€tre le jouet de) quelqu'un (to 

be a butt for or the sport of one). 
Jour. Je vois jour (I see a possibility) d le servir : je vois jour d 
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eela : se faire jour (to cut one's way) an trovers des or a trovers 
les ennemis. 
Juger (to judge) is active only for trials, quarrels, &c, determined or 
decided by a judge or an umpire : juger un proces, un ouvrage, une 
personne : juger (to give one's opinion of or about, as also to be a 
connoisseur in or to judge of) cf une chose, de la po&ie, du meMte 
cf une chose, &c. : juger cf une personne par or d'aprto soi-mgme. 

Jurer (to affirm, promise, vow) une chose a quelqu'un, de feire : jurer 
contre (to swear at) quelqu'un : we also say, jurer cf une chose (to 
affirm a thing) : il ne faut jurer de rien. 

Justifier un bomme aupris de (to), envers (towards) quelqu'un : justi- 
fier quelqu'un cf une chose. 

Laisser faire quelqu'un (to let one do): laisser faire une chose a quel- 
qu'un (to let one do a thing) : je lui laisse a penser ce qu'W en arri- 
vera (1 have it for him to think what will happen) se laisser aller 
a une chose, a faire : se laisser conduire, en trainer, &c, par quel- 
qu'un, par or de quelquechose, a une chose, a faire : ne pas laisser 
de or que de faire (to do for all that). 

Lasse* (fatigued) du chemin, du travail : se lasser (to grow fatigued or 
tired) cf une chose, cf entendre toujours les mdmes choses : se lasser 
(to tire one's self by) a une chose, a marcher, &c. ; las de. 

Lent (slow) a. 

Libre (free) de, 

Lier (to tie, to bind) un homme a un arbre avec des cordes : lier amitie' 
or lier d'amitie (to engage in friendship) avec quelqu'un : etre lie* 
cf amitie', cf inte'ret, avec quelqu'un : § tre lie* par une clause. 

Long a. 

Louer (to praise) quelqu'un cf une chose or en une chose, se louer (to 
be pleased with, and speak well of) de quelqu'un, de quelquechose : 
louer (to hire) une chose de or chez quelqu'un : louer (to let) une 
maison a quelqu'un. 

Mander (to send for) quelqu'un a la cour : (to send word, to inform) 
une chose a quelqu un, de faire, c/tt'on fait, or c/w'on fasse, when 
there is a kind of command. 

Manquer (not to have any) : ne pas manquer (to have) cf argent, 
cf app&it, de courage, de vanity, &c. We may say : l'argent lui 
manque, les vivres manquent aux assieges, l'appetit lui manque, &c, 
instead of il manque d argent, les assie'ge's manquent de vivres. 
Manquer (not to keep) de parole or a sa parole : manquer (being 
deficient in) a ses devoirs, a son honneur, a un rendez-vous : (to be 
deficient in respect) manquer a quelqu'un : manquer (to fail) par 
les jambes, par les fondmens : manquer a (to have lost or mislaid) 
is used impersonally, the agent generally becoming a dative case: 
il manque une'paire de bas de soie a votre sceur: il manque bien 
des livres a or dans ma bibliotheque : ne pas manquer (not to for- 
get, not to fail) de faire : manquer (to be like, just to escape) de 
tomber, cf 6tre tue', &c. 

Marier (to give in marriage) quelqu'un : se marier a. (See Epouser,) 

Medire (to slander) de quelqu'un. 
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Meaiter (to plan, or to consider how it is possible to execute or bring 
about) une entreprise, la ruine de quelqu'un, une bonne action, sa 
retraite, de faire quelquechose : mecliter (to think on) one vcrite*, 
une matiere, sur un ouvrage. 

Meier (to mix) une chose avec une autre, la douceur a la severite, 
l'agreable a l'utile : se meler (to meddle with, to dabble in, to be 
concerned in, to intermeddle in or with) de quelquechose, de 
faire : ce froment est m&\6 de seigle : leurs adieux furent meles de 
larmes. 

Menacer (to threaten with) quelqu'un de. 

Menage r quelqu'un (to take care not to offend or disgust one) : me- 
nager une chose (to be sparing of a thing, not to lavish a thing) : 
manager (to procure) un plaisir, &c, a quelqu'un. 

Se meprendre (to mistake) a une chose. 

Meriter une chose: de la patrie. 

Metamorphoser une chose en une autre. 

Moide*. Btre de moitid (to go halves) avec quelqu'un. 

Monter (to go up) une montagne, l'escalier, sur une hauteur, a une 
tour, au hint tf'une tour, a une echelle, au ciel, dans une chambre, 
en carrosse, dans un carrosse, en croupe, a cheval, sur un cheval. 
Monter a cheval has no reference to the quality of the horse : mon- 
ter un cheval implies a quality peculiar to the horse spoken of, 
whether that quality be mentioned or not. Monter (to rise to) a 
un grade, au faite des honneurs, au trdne : la rongeur lui monte 
au visage: monter (to carry up) des meubles dans une chambre, 
une chose au grenier, &c. 

Montrer (to show) quelquechose a quelqu'un. 

Se moquer (to laugh at) de quelqu'un, d' une choqe. 

Mourir (to die with, for, from) de peur, de chagrin, of une fluxion : 
mourir cTenvie, or du ddsir, de faire (to long to do). 

Le moyen (the means, way) de faire: un moyen pour faire: le moyen 
(how can one ?)de faire, qu*on fasse ? il y a moyen (there is a possi- 
bility) de faire, qu'on fasse : y a-t-il moyen de faire, qu'on fasse ? 
(is there any possibility to do ?) il n'y a pas moyen de mire, qu'on 
fasse (there is no doing). 

Munir (to provide by way of precaution) quelqu'un (Tune chose, centre 
le froid, pour un voyage: se munir de patience, &c. 

Murmurer (to murmur, to grumble) contre une chose, contre quelqu'un 
dune chose, de ce qu'il fait: murmurer (to whisper a thing about) 
cf une chose. 

Nantir une personne de quelquechose (to give a person something as 
a security): etre nanti (to have a security). 

Necessaire a quelqu'un de faire, &c. 

Necessity (necessity) : il est de necessity, il est d'une necessity absolue, 
e'est une necessity, de faire, or qu'on fasse. Etre dans la — de 
faire, &c. 

Negliger (to neglect) de faire. 

Niveau (level): au— de, de — avec. (See Fleur.) 

Mier (to deny) une chose a quelqu'un, avoir, &c 



i 
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Nourrir (to feed} une personne de quelquechose: se noorrir (to live 

upon) de bcBuf, de mouton, &c. 
Noye* (drowned) dans lee larmes : senoyer dans les plaisirs: les yeux 

noy& de larmes. 
Nuire (to hurt} a quelqu'un, a quelquechose, en faisant. 
Obelr a quelqu un. 
Obliger a: dtre oblige* de. 
£*obstiner (to be obstinate in) a or dans une chose, a faire : obstiner 

quelqu'un (to tease any one). 
Obvier (to obviate) a une chose. 
Occasion (avoir) de. 
Occuper (to employ) une personne a une chose, a faire : s'occuper (to 

apply) a l'&ude: dtre occupe' or s'occuper (to be taken up with or 

employed about) de quelquechose, du soin de sa saute*, a lire : un 

secret les occupe or ils sont occupls (fun secret (they are taken up 

with a secret). 
Odieux (odious) a quelqu'un : il est odieux de plaider contre sa pro- 

messe. 
CEil (eye) : avoir 1'cbU sur quelqu'un, swr or a une chose, a ce qu'on 

fuse: fermer les yeux (to wink at) sur quelquechose: donner 

l'ceil a quelquechose (to watch). 
OfFenser quelqu'un : 6tre — de. 
Ombrage (shade) : donner de l'ombrage a quelqu'un (to give any one 

umbrage): prendre ombrage (to take umbrage at) a'une chose: 

ombragl (shaded by) tf'arbres: sous ombre (under pretence) de 

pie*t6 : a l'ombre (shaded, supported by) de votre protection. 
Ordonner (to order, to bid) a quelqu'un, une chose de faire. 
Ordre (order) : donner ordre a quelqu'un de faire: donaer ordre qu'on 

fasse: avoir ordre de faire: mettre ordre (to prevent) a une chose, 

a ce qu'on fasse : mettre ordre (to put in order, to settle; a ses 

affaires. 
Oser faire une chose. 
Oter une chose a quelqu'un. 
Outre' de douleur, de colere. 
Pamer or se pttmer (to be ready to faint) de douleur, de joie, de rire, 

h force de rire. 
Parcourir des yeux une assemblee, un livre (to cast one's eyes over an 

assembly, a book): parcourir un pays (to travel over a country). 
Pardonner (to pardon or forgive) a quelqu'un une chose, d'avoir fait 

or de ce qu'xl a fait: pardonner a (to make allowance for): le tyran 

ne pardonne ni a l'&ge, ni au sexe (spares neither age nor sex). 
Pareil (like) a cela: rendre la pareille (to return like for like) a 

quelqu'un. 
Parer (to adorn, to array) une personne or une chose, de ses plus 

beaux habits, de plumes: parer (to parry off, to avoid) un coup or 

a un poup, de la main (with one's hand): parer quelqu'un (to 

shelter one) du soleil or contre le soleil ; il tftche de se parer des or 

contre les incommodites de la saison. 
Participer (to share in) a une conjuration, a la douleur de quelqu'un : 
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participer (to partake of the nature of) du cheval, du feu, or de la 
nature du feu. 

Parvenir (to succeed in, to come at) a une chose, a un lieu, a faire. 

Passer (to cross over, to go beyond) une riviere: cela leur a passe de 
la m&noire (that escaped their memory): passer son terns a : se 
passer (to pass away): se passer de (to do without). 

Passionner (se) pour (to become very fond of). 

Payer (to pay) une chose a quelqu'un : payer de sa personne (to behave 
well in danger) : payer (to requite, to reward) quelqu'un <T ingrati- 
tude : une faveur de quelque service : payer (to give, to show) de 
belles paroles, de raison, rf'effronterie, cfaudace: se payer (to be 
satisfied with) <f une excuse. 

Peine (trouble) : donner de la peine a. Donner la — de. 

Penchant (inclination): avoir du or un — pour. 

Penser (to think of, to remember) a quelqu'nn, a une chose, a faire : 
penser (to have an opinion, or to form a judgment of) une chose 
(if une personne or tf'une chose ; as in, Que pensez-vous de (or sur le 
compte de) cette dame ? Je vous dirai demain ce que yen pense: que 
pensez-vous de cela ? penser (to be like or near, to escape narrowly) 
tomber, &c. 

Permettre (to permit) une chose A quelqu'un. 

Perse'verer (to persevere, to persist in) dans une chose, a faire. 

Persister (to persist) dans or en une chose, a faire, &c. 

Persuader (to convince) une personne: (to advise) une chose h quel- 
qu'nn, or a quelqu'un de faire : se persuader (to imagine) une chose, 
avoir fait or <yw'on a fait. 

Se piquer (to pique one's self upon) de generosity, de faire. 

Piquer (to prick), figuratively, to offend. 

Pitie (pity, compassion): par pitie* pour (in pity to): avoir piti£ (to 
have pity on): prendre pitte (to take pity on) de quelqu'un: faire 
pitie a quelqu'un (to excite one's compassion ; also contempt). 

Plaindre (to pity) quelqu'un d'etre or de ce qu'Xi est oblige de faire, 
plaindre (to grudge) une chose a quelqu'un : se plaindre (to com- 
plain) a quelqu'un, de quelqu'un, or cTune chose, de faire, qu'on 
fasse, or de ce qu* on fait : porter des plaintes (to complain) contre 
quelqu'un. 

Plaire (to please) a quelqu'un : se plaire (to delight or take pleasure 
in) a une chose, a or dans un endroit, a faire: se plaire a (to take 
delight in doing). 

Plaisir (pleasure) : prendre plaisir a faire: avoir le plaisir de. 

Pleurer (to mourn or grieve for) quelqu'un, une perte, &c. : pleurer (to 
cry for or on account of) de joie, de depit, &c, de ce qu* on fait. 

Plier (to bend, to fold) une chose en deux, &c. : se plier (to conform 
or yield) a une chose, a la volonte' de quelqu'un, &c. : plier (to bend, 
to submit to) sous un joug, sous l'autorite, &c. 

Porter (to incline, induce, apply) quelqu'un a une chose, a faire : por- 
ter un coup (to give a blow) a quelqu'un : porter une sante'Cto give 
a toast) a quelqu'un: porter amide or affection (to have friendship 
or affection for) a quelqu'un : Stre porte' «f amitie (to be friendly 
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inclined to) pour quelqu'un : porter honneur or respect, or envie 
(to honour, or respect, or envy) a quelqu'un : cette poutre porte 
(rests or lies) sur le mur, a faux. 
Possible. 11 est — a quelqu'un de, &c. 
Pourvoir (to provide) quelqu'un dtf(with) quelquechose : (to provide 

for or against) a une chose, aux besoins de. 
Prendre (to take from) a quelqu'un (or, d'un endroit) une chose: (to 
mistake) une chose pour l'autre: se prendre ito lay hold of) a une 
chose : se prendre <f amiti6 or prendre de l'amitie' (to take a friend- 
ship to) pour quelqu'un: se prendre (to begin, to fall) a rire, a 
pleurer : s'en prendre (to impute it to, to lay the blame upon) a 
quelqu'un de ce qu'uue chose arrive: prendre ex'emple (to take ex- 
ample of or by) sur une persoune. La fievre lui a pris (be has been 
taken with a fever) : je vous y prends (1 catch you at it) : je prends 
sur moi de vous faire avoir cet emploi. 

Pr&ider (to preside over) a une assembled, a un festin, a la conduite 
d'un ouvrage, 

Presser (to urge) quelqu'un par de fortes raisons, 4'une chose, or 
rather de faire une chose: se presser (to hurry, to hasten) de faire: 
presse* (pressed) par la faim. 

Pre'sumer (to presume, to have a good opinion of) trop, beaucoup, 
assez, &c, de (on, upon, of) quelqu'un, de son pouvoir. 

Pre"tendre (to think one's self entitled to) une chose, faire quelque- 
chose: (to aspire to) a un emploi, a faire: (to maintain) qu une 
chose est, &c: (to intend) badiner, faire un voyage: (to insist, to 
desire) qu'on fasse son devoir. 

Prdter (to lend) une chose a quelqu'un : prater (to lend upon) a inte^ 
re% sur gage : se prdter (to lend one's self to) a une chose, a faire, 
a ce qi/on fasse. 

Pre*valoir (to get the better of ) sur la raison : se pre'valoir (to take ad- 
vantage of) de son autorite', de la faiblesse de Quelqu'un, or de ce 
que quelqu'un est faible pour faire (also, to profit by). 

PreVenir (to come before or to be beforehand with, to anticipate) quel- 
qu'un or une chose : (to prepossess) une personne en faveur de or 
pour quelqu'un : and centre quelqu'un : (to inform, to warn), je vous 
pre>iens de or que, &c. 

Pner (to beg, to ask) quelqu'un de faire, or qu'il fasse une chose: (to 
invite) quelqu'un a diner, &c. 

Primer (to surpass, to be uppermost) sur les autres. 

Profiter (to profit by, to take advantage of) cT une chose pour 
faire. 

Protester contre une chose: protester de son innocence: protester (to 
affirm) a quelqu'un, une chose, or de faire. 

Propos. II est a — de. 

Propre a. 

Puiser (to draw or take from) a la fontaine, de l'eau a or dans la ri- 
viere, dans un livre, dans un auteur, &c. 

Quitte (quits) : En 6tre —pour (to be let off): quitte a 6tre gronde 
— envers quelqu'un (no longer to be indebted to). 
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Raccommoder se (to get reconciled) avec quelqu'un, (to mend) quel- 
auechose. 

Raison. Avoir — de faire. 

Rappeler (to remind of) une chose a quelqu'un: se rappeler (to recol- 
lect) une chose dans la me*moire : rappeler (to call back) quelqu'un 
(fun endroit, a la vie, a son devoir. 

Rapport (connexion) au or sur le rapport de quelqu'un : par rapport a : 
avoir des rapports avec. Avoir — a. 

Rapporter (to bring back, to relate) une chose a quelqu'un : (to refer, 
to attribute) ses actions a Dieu, l'effet a la cause: (to tell tales) 
centre quelqu'un: s'en rapporter (to refer it or the matter to, to 
leave it to, to rely upon) a quelqu'un, a la decision de quelqu'un, a 
ce gu'on dit 

Ravir (to take away, to deprive of) une chose or une personne a quel- 
qu'un, cTentre les bras or les mains de quelqu'un: (to charm) quel- 
qu'un de joie, cTetounement : 6tre ravi (to be enchanted, very glad) 
oV une chose, <f apprendre, qu'xme chose se fasse, or de ce qu'une 
chose se fait. 

Rebuter (to disgust) quelqu'un cf une chose. 

Reclamer (to implore, to claim) le secours <fe.Dieu, un soldat, une 
terre: (to protest against or contradict) contre une chose: se re- 
clamer <f une personne (to declare that one belongs to a person). 

Recompenser (to reward) quelqu'un de (for) quelque service en argent, 
en faisant : se recompenser de ses pertes : recompenser le terns perdu. 

Reconcilier (to reconcile) une personne avec une autre, un heretique 
a l'eglise. 

Redevable (indebted): 6tre redevable (Tune chose a quelqu'un. 

Redoublerd' attention, ^'aversion, &c, pour quelqu'un. 

Refuser une chose or quelqu'un : refuser de faire : refuser a quelqu'un 
une chose, or de faire : se refuser (to deny one's self) le nlcessaire : 
se refuser (to withstand, not to indulge one's self in) a l'evidence 
d'une preuve, a la force des raisons, aux plaisirs, a la joie. 

Regarder (to look at) quelqu'un par la fendtre, a sa montre. 

Keller (to regulate) une chose sur une autre : se regler sur. 

Re'gner (to reign) sur un peaple, &c. 

Se rejouir (to rejoice) de. 

Relacher (to relax) : se relacher de ses pretentions. 

Rem^dier (to remedy) a un inconvenient 

Remercier (to thank) quelqu'un cPune chose, of avoir fait, or de ce qu'il 
a fait. 

Renoncer (to renounce, to give up) a une ose, a faire une chose : 
(to disown) quelqu'un pour (as) son ami. 

Re pond re (to return an answer to) a quelqu'un, a une chose : (to con- 
fute, correspond with, lead to, return) a une chose, a une idee, a 
un endroit, a l'amitie* de quelqu'un : (to bind one's self for, to bail, 
to warrant) de quelqu'un, or d'une chose a quelqu'un. We also 
say, repondre pour quelqu'un (to be security for one). 

Se reposer (to trust to j sur quelqu'un, sur la probite, l'amitie, &c., de 
quelqu'un, d'une chose, du soin de faire. 
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Beprendre (to correct) quelqu'un efune chose* 

Reprimander quelqu'un d'une chose. 

Reprocher (to reproach) une chose a quelqu'un, d'avoir fait, de ce 
qttil a fait : un reproche de la part de quelqu'un. 

R&erver une chose a quelqu'un. 

Resister (to resist) a quelqu'un, a une chose. 

Respirer (to breathe) la joie, &c, apris une chose. 

R6soudre une chose, — de faire ; se — a y 6tre retain de, 

Responsable a quelqu'un de quelque chose. 

Ressembler (to resemble, to be like) a quelqu'un, a quelque chose : 
il a de la ressemblance (he resembles) avec un tel : le fils est la 
Trade ressemblance du pere : il y a beaucoup de ressemblance entre 
eux, entre la copie et l'original. 

Ressentir (to feel, to experience) un grand plaisir : se ressentir (to 
suffer yet from) oT une maladie, cFune perte, &c. : se ressentir (to 
share in) de la libe'ralite' de quelqu'un. 

Se ressouvenir (to remember) cf une chose, de faire, ci'une personne 
auprisde (to) quelqu'un : faire ressouvenir (tojremind of)quelqu'un 
(f une chose, de mire : leur en ressouvient-il ? (do they remember it ?) 

Rester (to remain) : il leur reste trois pases h ecrire : il ne reste a votre 
frere que l'espSrance : il leur reste a vous dire que, &c. : voila ce 
qu'W lui reste (what he has left, what remains to nim) de son bien. 

Retrancher (to lessen, to suppress) de sa depense, un passage dans un 
livre, les abus : on lui a retranche^ (they took from him) sa pen- 
sion : les meMecins lui ont retranche' (have forbidden him) le vin : 
se retrancher (to confine one's self) a une chose or a faire, a un ou 
deux amis : se retrancher (to shelter one's self under, to make one's 
bulwark of) sur sa bonne intention, sur les bienseances, &c. 

Revaloir (to be even with) : je lui revaudrai cela (I shall be even 
with him for that). 

Rdver (to dream) une chose, but more frequently d'une chose, que 
l'on fait : (to be thinking, musing) a une chose, or sur une chose, 
or pour faire. 

Rgussir (to succeed) A or dans une chose, auprds de quelqu'un, a faire : 
tout reussit a cet homme (that man succeeds in everything). 

Riche en argent, en beaut^, en me'rite, en bles : riche de son patnmoine, 
des bienfaits du roi, des biens de l'esprit. 

Saisir (to snatch or take from) a quelqu'un une chose: se saisir (to 
take hold of) de quelqu'un, de quelquechose : 6tre saisi (to be seized 
with) de crainte, &c, saisir l'occasion, &c. 

Secher (to dry) : secher de tristesse (to pine away with melancholy). 

Semblable (like) a. 

Sembler (to seem) faire. II semble a un aveugle que tout est (ind.) 
noir: il semble que tout soit (subj.) noir: cela lui, leur semble 
bon. 

Sensible a la douleur, d l'amitie', aux injures, &c. (to feel deeply). 

Seoir (to be becoming): il sied a quelqu'un de faire: cette robe ne 
lui sied pas. 

Serment (oath): faire or prSter serment de faire, 

i 
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Servir (to be as, to be a kind of) A quelqu'un de pere, de meVteeine, 
&e. : servir (to be of use in, to be good, or fit, or useful for, to be 
employed to, or at, or in, to be of service in or for) a faire, a quelque- 
chose: A quoi sert cette machine: servir (to serve, to assist) quel- 
qu'un de (with) son credit, de sa bourse, &c. : servir (to serve one 
with something at table) quelquechose a quelqn'an: servir (to be 
of service to) a quelqu'un, as in ' Cet habit ne peutlui servir.' Se 
servir (to make use of, or to use) de quelqu'un, or de quelque chose 
pour faire : que sert, de quoi sert or a quoi sert (of what service is 
it) de faire or qu'on fasse ? il ne sert de rien (it is of no service) a 
votre frere, de faire, or qu'on fasse. 

Sevir (to deal severely with) contre. 

Sevrer (to wean, to deprive) quelqu'un de quelque espe'rance, &c. 

Soif (thirst) avoir— de. 

Soigneux (solicitous about) de sa reputation, cTobliger ses amis : avoir 
soin (to take care of) de quelqu'un, de quelque chose, de faire, 
qu'on msse: mettre, donner, apporter, tons ses soins a une chose, 
& faire. 

Sommer (to summon) quelqu'un de payer, de sortir (Tune maison. 

Songer (to dream, to think) a une chose, a faire, &c. 

Se soucier (to care for) de quelqu'un, cP une chose, de mire. 

Souhaiter (to wish) une chose a quelqu'un, and de faire or qu'on fasse : 
souhaiter (to choose, to want) une chose or faire. 

Soulever (to set against) : son insolence souleva tout le monde contre 
lui: se soulever (to rebel) contre son general : le cosur lui souleve 
(his stomach rises) : vos flatteries lui font soulever le cosur (your 
flatteries turn her stomach, or disgust her). 

Souper. (See D&je&ner and Diner.) 

Sounirer (to be in love with) pour quelqu'un: (to pant after, to 
wish for, to seek for) aprts quelquechose : soupirer de douleur (to 
sigh for grief, &c.) : if en soupire (that makes him sigh). 

Sourire (to smile at) a quelqu'un, de or a quelquechose. 

Soustraire (to take away) une chose A quelqu'un : (to shelter or rescue) 
une personne a la fureur cTune autre: se soustraire (to free one's 
self) a la tyrannie, horde robeissance due au souverain: se sous- 
traire (to avoid) au chatiment. 

Soutenir (to affirm) avoir fait, &c. 

Se souvenir (to remember) de faire de quelquechose, and de quelqu'un 
aupres o? une personne. 

Subvenir (to relieve) a quelqu'un dans son besoin, aux besoins de 
quelqu'un: we say, On ne saurait subvenir a tout (one cannot pro- 
vide for, or against, everything): comment voulez-vous que je 
subvienne a taut de depenses? (how do you think I can afford so 
much expense ?) 

Succe*der (to succeed one, to take one's place) a une chose, a une per- 
sonne. 

Succomber (to give way to). 

Suffire (to be sufficient, to be enough) a quelqu'un pour une chose, 
pour faire. Ce valet ne pent suffire a servir tant de personne* (it is 
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impossible for that footman to serve so many people): la depense 
est trop grande, il ne peat pas y sufflre (the expense is too great, 
he cannot afford it). See Subvenir. 

Suppleer (to make amends for, to supply the want of, to make up) a 
une chose. 

Supposer une chose: supposer une chose a quelqu'un. 

Survenir (to come unexpectedly); il leur survint compagnie, du 
monde. 

Surveiller (to watch) quelqu'un. 

Survivre a. 

Suspendre (to hang something on or to, in, &c.) une chose a un clou, 
a une corde, a une voute, sur la tfite de quelqu'un, en l'air, dans un 
endroit: (to suspend) son jugement sur une chose. 

Taeher (to aim at, to strive to get at, to strive to succeed in) a une 
chose, a faire: (to endeavour or to try) de faire, or qu'on fasse: 
prendre a taehe (to make it one's business) de faire. 

Taire une chose a quelqu'un (to conceal a thing from one, to keep a 
thing from one) : se taire (not to speak of, to keep secret) sur quel- 
quechose: faire taire (to silence). 

Tarder (to delay, to be long in) a faire: il tarde a votre saur (your 
sister longs or finds it long) de faire, or qu*on fasse* 

Se targuer (to be proud of) de sa noblesse, de ses biens. 

Tarir (to dry up, to drain) une source : elle ne tarit point sur les 
louanges de son amie (she never thinks she has said enough in 
praise of her friend). 

Teindre (to dye, to stain, in a proper sense) une chose en noir, au 
petit teint, &c, levin blanc avec du vin rouge: (to dip, to stain, in 
a figurative sense) ses mains de sang. 

Un te'moignage (testimony, mark, proof) de son affection: rendre te*- 
moignage a la verity. 

Temoigner (to stand as witness) oontre quelqu'un, — de son inno- 
cence ; — de la joie a. 

Temoin (witness): dtre temoin (Tune chose; servir de temoin a or 
pour quelqu'un: prendre des personnes a te'moin (to call people 
to witness) de la verity qu' on a fait: te'moin les femmes d Atne- 
nes. 

Tenir. (See Peculiar Expressions.) 

Toucher (to touch, by putting one's hand to) une chose, de la main: 
(to move tenderly) le ccbut a quelqu'un: (to touch, in the sense of 
' to reach ') an plancher, de la t£te, &c. : (to be near, or adjoining 
to) a Noel, a une maison : dtre touch^ (to be concerned, moved, &c.) 
d'une chose, de faire: toucher (to play upon) le clavecin, l'orgue, 
&c. Toucher une somme cTargent: toucher sur la politique. 
Toucher a (to meddle with). 

Toumer (to turn) une chose or quelqu'un en ridicule: tourner une 
chose du c6U de or vers quelqu'un, vers un endroit: celanepeut 
que tourner a votre honneur : cet enfant se tourne au bien : ce qu'on 
mange se tourne en bile. 

Traduire (to translate) un livre de l'anglais en francais. 
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Traiter (to treat) quelqu'un en ami, avec douceur, &c: traiter de co- 
quin: traiter un manage, or (Two. manage. 

Transformer une chose en une autre. 

Travailler (to work) a un ouvrage, a la vigne, &c., en broderie, en 
linge, a l'aiguille. On travaille l'acier, &c. 

Travers. An trovers <fe,oratravers (though, across) quelque endroit. 

Treve (truce): treve de ceremonies (have done with ceremonies). 

Triompher (to triumph oyer) (fun ennemi, de ses passions : (triumph- 
antly to rejoice at) de voir. 

Se tromper (to deceive one's self, to be mistaken) en une chose, de 
croire. 

Troquer (to exchange) une chose contre une autre. 

L'usage (the use) d' une chose, de faire : faire usage (to use, to employ) 
(f une chose pour faire. 

User or faire usage (to use) de douceur envers quelqu'un: il use bien 
or il fait un bon usage de sa faveur: d'une expression: ses habits, 
des souliers, to wear out. 

Usurper (to usurp) une chose sur quelqu'un. 

Vanter'(to boast, to extol) quelqu'un or une chose: se vanter (to boast) 
d'une chose, de 9 mire, gt?on fait. 

Vaquer (to apply to, to employ one's self about) a ses affaires. 

Veiller (to watch) quelqu'un: veiller a la santo*, &c: veiller sur soi- 
m€me. 

Venger (to revenge) la mort de quelqu'un sur une personne: venger 
une injure de quelqu'un. 

Venir (to come and do) faire : venir de faire (to have just done) : venir 
<f arriver (to be just arrived) : venir a faire (to chance to do, to hap- 
pen to do). 

Verser (to pour) une chose sur or dans une autre: etre verse (to be 
skilled or conservant in) dans les sciences, dans les negociataons. 

Vide (empty, void of) de sens, de raison. 

Vivre (to live upon or by) de racines, de son bien, cTaumdnes, <f In- 
dustrie, <f esperance, de la foi, &c. : (to live like) en grand seigneur, 
en gueux, (to live at, in, or with) a la ville, a la campagne, a la 
cour, dans la tristesse, dans la solitude, avec quelqu'un, aupres de 
quelqu'un, &c. : du vivant (in the life-time) de son pere. 

Vceu (vow) faire — de (to promise, to make a vow to). Faire des 
— pour (to put up prayers for). 

Voler (to fly) auprds de, vers, or chez quelqu'un, a un endroit, &c. : 
(to rob) une chose & quelqu'un. 

Vouloir (to want, to wish, to choose, to insist upon) faire, or gw'on 
fasse: vouloir une chose. 



THE END. 
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Necessary and Probable. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Boole's Investigation of the Laws of Thought, on which are 

founded the Mathematical Theories of Logic and Probabilities. 8vo. 14s. 

* Neil's Art of Reasoning : a Popular Exposition of the 

Principles of Logic, Inductive and Deductive ; with an Introductory Outline of 
the History of Logic, and an Appendix on recent Logical Developments, with 
Notes. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d., cloth. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

NeiPs Elements of Rhetoric ; a Manual of the Laws of 

Taste, Including the Theory and Practice of Gompotttion. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6<L, cL 



HAPS- 
Teaching Maps. England, Wales } and Part of Scotland. 

I. Hirers and Mountains, 6d. II. Towns, 6d. 

Outline Maps. Mercator— Europe — British Isles. Pro- 

Jectton only; Three Maps* folio; single Maps, 4d. each. Projection, with Outline 
of Country ; Three Haps, folio ; single Maps, 4d. each. 



DRAWING. 
Lineal Drawing Copies far the earliest Instruction. Gom- 

prising upwards of 200 subjects on 24 sheets, mounted on 12 pieces of thick paste- 
board, in a Portfolio. By the Author of " Drawing for Young Children." 5e. 6d» 

Easy Drawing Copies for Elementary Instruction. Simple 

Ontlines without Perspective. 67 subjects, in a Portfolio. By the Author of 
" Drawing for Toung Children." 6s. 6<L 

Sold also in Two Sett. 
Sit I. Twenty-six Subjects mounted on thick pasteboard, in a Portfolio. 3a. 6d. 

Set II. Forty-one Subjects mounted on thick pasteboard, hi a Portfolio. Ss. 6d. 

The copies are sufficiently large and bold to be drawn from by forty or fifty children 

at tbe same time. 

Drawing Materials. 

A Quarto Copybook of 24 leaves, common paper, 6d. 

Ditto . Ditto paper of superior quality, Is. 8d. 

Ditto . . 60 leaves, tinted paper, Is. 6d. 

Pencils, with very thick lead, B.B.B., 2s. per half dozen. 

Ditto . Ditto . F. ls.6d. ditto. 

Drawing Chalk, 6d. per dozen sticks, in a Box. 
Port-Crayons for holding the Chalk, id. each. 

Moore's Perspective: Its Principles and Practice. By 

6. B. Moore, Teacher of Drawing in University College, London. In Two Parts, 
Text and Plates. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 



SINGING. 
The Singing Master. Containing First Lessons in Singing, 

and the Notation of Music; Rudiments of the Science of Harmony; The First 
Class Tune Book; The Second Glass Tune Book; and the Hymn Tune Book. 
Sixth Edition. Bvo, 6s., cloth lettered. 

Sold also in Five Parts, any of which map be had separately. 

* I. — First Lessons in Singing and the Notation of Music. 

Containing Nineteen Lessons in the Notation and Art of Reading Music, as adapted 
for the Instruction of Children, and especially for Class Teaching, with Sixteen 
Vocal Exercises, arranged as simple two-part harmonies. 8vo. Is., sewed, 
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* II. — Rudiments of the Science of Harmony or Thorough 

Baas. Containing a general view of the principles of Musical Composition, the 
Nature of Chords and Discords, mode of applying them, and an Explanation of 
Musical Terms connected with this branch of Science. 8yo. Is., sewed. 

III. — The First Class Tune Book. A Selection of Thirty 

Single and Pleasing Airs, arranged with suitable words for young children. 8vo. 
Is., sewed. 

IV. — The Second Class Tune Book. A Selection of Vocal 

Music adapted for youth of different ages, and arranged (with suitable words) as 
two or three-part harmonies. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

V. — The Hymn Tune Book. A Selection of Seventy 

popular Hymn and Psalm Tunes, arranged with a view of facilitating the progress 
of Children learning to slug in parts. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
*** The Vocal Exercises, Moral Songs, and Hymns, with the Music, may also be had, 
printed on Cards, price Twopence each Card, or Twenty-five for Three Shillings. 



CHEMISTRY. 
Gregory's Hand-Book of Chemistry. For the use of 

Students. By William Gevqo&y, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Edinburgh. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Illustrated by Engravings 
on Wood. Complete in One Volume. Large 12mo. 

%* The Work may also be had in two Volume*, at under. 

* Inorganic Chemistry. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Organic Chbmistby. Fourth Edition, very carefully revised, and greatly 
enlarged. 1 2s. , cloth . 

(Sold separately.) 

Liebig's Principles of Agricultural Chemistry ; with Special 

Reference to the late Researches made in England. Small 8vo. 8s. 6d., cloth. 

Wohlers Hand-Book of Inorganic Analysis ; One Hundred 

and Twenty-two Examples, illustrating the most important processes for deter- 
mining the Elementary composition of Mineral substances. Edited by Dr. A. W. 
Hofmanm, Professor in the Royal College of Chemistry. Large 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Liebig's Hand-Book of Organic Analysis; containing a 

detailed Account of the various Methods used in determining the Elementary 
Composition of Organic Substances. Illustrated by 8ft Woodcuts, lftmo. 6s. cl. 

BunserCs Gasometry; comprising the Leading Physical and 

Chemical Properties of Oases, together with the Methods of Gas Analysis. Fifty- 
nine Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 6d., cloth. 

ParnelVs Elements of Chemical Analysis. Qualitative and 

Quantitative. Second Edition, 8vo. 9s., cloth. 

Parnell on Dyeing and Calico Printing. {Reprinted from 

Parnell's " Applied Chemistry in Manufactures, Arts, and Domestic Economy, 
1844.") With Illustrations. 8vo. # 7s., cloth. 

Liebig's Chemistry in its Applications to Agriculture and 

Physiology. Fourth Edition, revised. 8vo. 6s. 6d., cloth. 
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Liebig's Animal Chemistry ; or, Chemistry in its Appli- 
cation to Physiology and Pathology. Third Edition. Part I. (the first half of the 
work). 8vo. 6s. 6d., cloth. 

* Liebig's Familiar Letters on Chemistry, in its Relations 

to Physiology, Dietetics, Agriculture, Commerce, and Political Economy. {New 
Edition preparing.) 

Liebig's Researches into the Motion of the Juices in the 

Animal Body. 8vo. 6s. 

A Small Bust of Professor Liebig, in Artificial Ivory* 

Height 10 inches. Price 15s,, or, packed in a box, 16s. 



ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 



ReichenbacKs Researches on Magnetism, Electricity, Heat, 

Light, Crystallization, and Chemical Attraction, in their relations to the Vital 
Force. Translated and Edited by Dr. Gkego&y, of the University of Edinburgh. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 6s. 6d., cloth. 



STEAM ENGINE AND RAILWAYS. 

* Lardner on the Steam Engine, Steam Navigation, Roads, 

and Railways, Explained and Illustrated. Eighth Edition. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 1 vol. large 12mo. 8s. 6d. 



GEN E E AILITERATUEE. 
De Morgan's Book of Almanacs. With an Index of 

Reference by which the Almanac may be found for every Tear, whether in Old 
Style or New, from any Epoch, Ancient or Modern, up to a.d. 2000. With means 
of finding the Day of New or Full Moon, from b.c. 2000 to a.d. 2000. 6s., cloth 
lettered. 

Guesses at Truth, By Two Brothers. Cheaper Edition. 

With an Index. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 10s., cloth lettered. 

LyndalFs Business as it is, and as it might be. 

Crown 8vo. Is. sewed. Is. 6d. cloth. 

This Essay obtained the Prize of Fifty Guineas offered by the " Young Men's 
Christian Association," for the best Essay on the Evils of the present System of 
Business, with suggestions for their removal. 

HersflhelFs " Far above Rubies" A Memoir of Helen S. 

Herschell. By her Daughter. Edited by Ridlit H. Hssschsll. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
cloth. 
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RudalVs Memoir of the Rev. James Crabb ; late of South- 
ampton. With Portrait. Large 12mo., 6s., cloth. 

HerscheU (R.H). The Jews; a brief Sketch of their 

Present State and Future Expectations. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d., cloth. 

The Chinese Rebel Chief Hung-Siu-Tsuen. His History, . 

and the Origin of the Present Insurrection. By the Rev. Theodore Hamrerg, 
Hong-kong. Edited by George Pearss, Foreign Secretary of the Chinese Evan- 
gelical Society. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Knox's Christian Philosophy. An Attempt to Display the 

Evidence and Excellence of Revealed Religion, by its Internal Testimony. Fcap. 
8vo. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

The Cryst(d Palace. An Essay, Descriptive and Critical. 

(From the "London Quarterly Review.") 8vo Is. 

Leat ham's Discovery. A Poem. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d., cloth. 
Scotfs Love in the Moon. A Poem. With Remarks on 

that Luminary. Fcap. 4to. 5s. 6d., cloth gilt. 

Common- Place Books. 

The Literary Diart, or Complete Common-place Book, on the Plan recom- 
mended by Locke, with an Explanation, and an Alphabet of Two Letters 
on a Leaf. Post 4 to., ruled throughout and half-bound, 8s. 6d. 

A Pocket Common-Place Book. With Locke's Index. Post 8vo., half-bound. 
6s. 6d. 

Frere's Embossed Books for the Blind. 



Old Testament. 
Genesis. 8s. 
Exodus. 7s. 
Proverbs. 5s. 6d. 
Isaiah. 7s. 6d. 

Daniel, Esther, and Ruth. 5s. 6d. 
Psalms, Part I. 6s. 6d. 
Psalms, Part II. 5s. 6d. 

New Testament, in Eight Vols. 
Matthew. 6s. 



Mark. 5s. 6d. 

Luke. 7s. 

John. 5s. 6d. 

Acts. 7s. 

Romans to Corinthians. 6s. 

Galatians to Philemon. 5s. 6d. 

Hebrews to Revelations. 7s. 

Olney Hymns. 2s. 

Five Addresses to those who wish to go 
to Heaven. Is. 6d. 



Frere's Works on Prophecy. 

General Structure or the Apocalypse. 8vo. 2s., cloth. 

Three Letters on the Prophecies : viz. on the true place of the Seventh Seal ; 
the Infidel Individual Antichrist; and Antiochus Eplphanes as a supposed 
subject of Prophecy. 8vo. 2s. 

Eight Letters on the Prophecies : viz. on the Seventh Vial ; the Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Periods ; and on the Type of Jericho. 8vo. 2s. 

Great Continental Revolution ; marking the Expiration of the " Time of the 
Gentiles/' a.d. 1847-8. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
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Introductory Lectures, Delivered in University College? 

London. 

Session 1856-57. 

Om Sblt-Tbaikiho bt the Medical Student. By E. A. Passes, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Medicine in the College. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 



SESSION 1828-29. 

Dr. Conolly ou the Nature and Treatment 
of Diseases. Is. 

Professor Galiano on the Spanish Lan- 
guage and Literature. Is. 

Dr. Grant on Comparative Anatomy and 
Zoology. Is. 

Dr. Mtthlenfels on the German and North- 
ern Languages and Literature. Is. 

Dr. Smith on Medical Jurisprudence. 

SESSION 1829. 30. 

Professor Amos on English Law. Is. 
Dr. Malkin on History. 

SESSION 1830-31. 

Professor Bennett on Anatomy. Is. 
Professor De Morgan on Mathematics, 

Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry. Is. 
Professor Thomson on Medical Jnrispru- 

prudence. Is. 
Professor Amos on English Law. Is. 

SESSION 1831-34. 

Dr. Grant on Medioal Education. Is. 
Professor Maiden on the Greek and Latin 

Languages. Is. 
Dr. Quain on Anatomy, is. 

SESSION 1837-38. 

Professor De Morgan on the Establish- 
ment of the University of London, is. 

SESSION 1838-39. 

Professor Kidd on the Nature and Struc- 
ture of the Chinese Language. Is. 6d. 

Professor Maiden on the Introduction of 
the Natural Sciences into General Edu- 
cation. Is. 

Professor Pepoli on the Language and 
Literature of Italy. Is. 

Professor Carey on the Study of English 
Law. Is. 6d. 



SESSION 1840-41. 

Professor Creasy on History. Is. 
Professor Latham on the English Lan- 
guage and Literature. 



SESSION 1842-43. 

Professor Donaldson on Architecture. 
Is. 6d. 



SESSION 1844-48. 

Mr. George on Dental Surgery. Is. 

Professor Newman on the Relations of 
Free Knowledge to Moral Sentiment. 
Is. 

Professor Ramsay. Passages in the His- 
tory of Geology. Is. 

Professor Marsham on Law. Is. 



SESSION 1848-49. 

Professor Scott on the Academical Study 
of a Vernacular Literature. Is. 

Professor Ramsay. (Second Lecture) Pas- 
sages in the History of Geology. Is. 

SESSION 1849-50. 

Professor Williamson— Development of 
Difference the Basis of Unity. Is. 6d. 

SESSION 1850-51. 

Professor Erlchsen on Surgery. Is. 
Professor Foster on Natural Law. Is. 



SESSION 1851-55. 

Professor Chapman on the Relations of 
Mineralogy to Chemistry and Physics. 
Is. 

Professor Masson on College Education 
and Self-Education. 



PHARMACY. 

Mohr and Redwood? s Practical Pharmacy. The Arrange- 

ments, Apparatus, and Manipulations of the Pharmaceutical Shop and Laboratory. 
Illustrated by 400 Engravings on Wood. 8vo. 6s. 6d., cloth. 
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ANATOMY. 
Dr. Quaint 8 Anatomy. Edited by Dr. Sharpey and Mr. 

Ellis, Professors of Anatomy and Physiology in University College, London, 
Illustrated by 400 Engravings on Wood. New and Cheaper Edition. 8 vols., small 
8vo. £1 lis. 6d., cloth lettered. 

Ellis's Demonstrations of Anatomy. Being a Guide to the 

Dissection of the Human Body. By Geobob Vinxr Ellis, Professor of Anatomy 
in University College, London. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 12s. 6d. f cloth. 

Quain and Wilson's Anatomical Plates. A Series of 

Anatomical Plates in Lithography. Cheap Issue, at the following very low prices: — 

Plain. Coloured, 

MUSCLES. 51 Plates . . . Cloth 150 2 4 0* 

VESSELS. 50 Plates . . . ,,150 200 

NERVES. 38 Plates . . . ,,110 1 14 

VISCERA. 32 Plates . . „ 17 • 1 10 

BONES AND LIGAMENTS. 30 Plates „ 17 10 

The Work complete, containing 201 Plates, 2 vols, royal folio, half-bound morocco, 
price £5 6s. plain; £8 8s. coloured. 



SURGERY. 
Erichseris Science and Art of Surgery. Being a Treatise 

on Surgical Injuries, Diseases, and Operations. By John Kbichsxn, Professor of 
Surgery in University College. Second Edition, revised and much enlarged. 
Illustrated by 400 Engravings on Wood. 1 vol. 8vo. £1 5s. 

Quain on Diseases of the Rectum. By Richard Quain, 

F.R.S., Frofessor of Clinical Surgery in University College. Second Edition, with 
additions. 12mo. 7s. 6d., cloth. 

Morton's Surgical Anatomy of the Principal Regions of the 

Human Body. 1 vol. royal 8vo., coloured Plates and Woodcuts. £\ Is., cloth. 

A Portrait of the late R. Liston, Esq., Surgeon to Uni- 

versity College Hospital. Drawn on Stone by Gauci, from the original by Essxs. 
Price 3s. 6d. 



PHYSIOLOGY. 
Kirkesfs Handbook of Physiology. Third Edition. One Vol., 

small 8vo., with Illustrations oh Steel and Wood. 12s. 6d., cloth lettered. 

Lardner's Animal Physics ; or, the Body and its Functions 

familiarly Explained. Upwards of 500 Illustrations. 1 vol., small 8vo. 12a. 6d. 
Contents.— General View of the Animal Organization ; Bones and Ligaments ; 

Muscles; Structure of the Lower Animals; Nervous System; Circulation; 

Lymphatics; Respiration ; Digestion ; Assimilation, Secretion, the Skin, Animal 

Heat; Senses; Touch; Smell; Taste; Vision; Hearing; Voice; Development, 

Maturity, Decline, Death. 
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MEDICINE. 
Pharmacopoeia ad usum Valetudinarii Collegii Universitatis 

Londinensis, Accommodate. 18mo. Is. 6d., cloth. 

Walshe on the Nature and Treatment of Cancer. By 

W. H. Walshe, M.D., Professor of Medicine hi University College, Physician to 
University College Hospital, and Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Con- 
sumption and Diseases of the Chest. 1 vol., 8vo., with illustrations. 6s. 6d. 

Walshes Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Lmngs, 

Heart, and Aorta; including the Principles of Physical Diagnosis. Second 
Edition. ISmo. 12s. 6d., cloth. 

Ballard's Artificial Digestion as a Remedy in Dyspepsia, 

Apepsia, and their Results. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Ballard on Pain after Food; its Causes and Treatment 

12mo. 4s. 6d., cloth. 

Ballard's Physical Diagnosis of Diseases of the Abdomen. 

12mo. 7s. 6d. * 

Jones on Gravel, Calculus, and Gout. Chiefly an Applica- 
tion of Professor Laebig's Physiology to the Prevention and Cure of these Diseases. 
By H. Benge Jones, M.D., Cantab., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, London ; Physician to St. George's Hospital. 8vo. 6s. 

Murphy 1 s Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Mid- 

wifery. By Edward William Murphy, A.M.,M.D., Professor of Midwifery in 
University College, London. Illustrated by Lithographic Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vo. 16s., cloth. 

Murphy on Chloroform, its Properties and Safety in 

Childbirth. 12mo. Is. 6d., cloth. 



MATERIA MEDICA. 



GarrocTs Essentials of Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and 

the Pharmacopoeias. For the Use of Students and Practitioners. By Alfred 
Baring Garroo,M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in University 
College, London. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d., cloth. 



GYMNASTICS. 

Chiosso's Gymnastics, an Essential Branch of National 

Education. By Captain Chiosso, Professor of Gymnastics in University College 
School. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Chiosso's Gymnastic Polymachinon. Instructions for Per' 

forming a Systematic Series of Exercises on the Gymnastic and Callisthenie 
Polymachinon. 8vo. 2s. 6d., cloth. 
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FRENCH SYNONYMS EXPLAINED IN 
ALPHABETICAL ORDER, WITH COPIOUS 

EXAMl'J-KS. (From tlie "Dictionary of Dilii- 
nilrics"). 12mo. cloth, 2,*. 61/. 

SYNOPSIS of tub FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

IS1110. cloth, 2s. Gil. 

TABLE OF ALL THE FRENCH PARTS OF 
SI'EKCH AND ALL THE VERBS, Printed on 



WRITERS, 

with a Grim, 
rum "Mail's 



ITiirrt. 6<i. 

STORIES FROM FRENCH 



SISMONDI ; The Battles of Cressy and Poictirrs, 

in French mill Kn^lisli, Iismvlinesir, oil Lucke's nbii; 
with UriiiiiiHHticul iiotca and tlio uvijrinal Text, 



DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
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